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NAHANT, AND ITS PECULIARITIES. 


Nahant is about ten miles from Boston The land is dear, the taxes light, and it is 
by water, and fifteen or more by land. Itis governed by selectmen, most of whom are 
the paradise of the tax-shirkers, lt iscov- named Johnson. The great peculiarity of 
ered with costly villas and modest cottages. Nahant is the intense anxiety to be exclu- 


sive, and to prevent poor people from tak- by the shirkers to procure fish for their dull 
ing up their residence there. Menand wo- and heavy dinners. There are a few gar- 
men in indifferent circumstances are not deners, but they are civil, quiet men, who 
wanted there, The rich carpet-baggers look always touch their caps when the rich pass 
upon them with suspicion, and the perma- by, and look after lawns and the few flow- 


nent resident with fear that at some distant ers that struggle for existence amid the 


day the town will have to use some of its rocks and under the influence of the bleak 

large revenue tosupport them in their old east winds. Gardeners and fishermen are 

age. Consequently Nahant is not overrun regarded as necessary to the place, and so 

with a population who know not where to are grooms and men who work on the 

get their next dinner. Tobesure there are roads. The tax-dodger likes good roads. 

fishermen in the place, but they arerequired He is inclined to be gouty and spleeny, and 
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when he enters his luxuriant carriage, to 
ride to boat or cars, he does not care to be 
shaken up more than he can help; and if 


the wheejs of\ hig vebigle a stone as) 
largeaé &marble, the Johnsons hearof iv 


the next day, and are warned to do better 
in the future, or else there will be a muster- 
ing of the clans at the town wigwam, and, 
the accounts of the past year called for. 
The carpet-baggers won’t stand any non- 


sense, They pay aboutall the taxes of the 
town, and know their power, and are thus 


bound ‘to maintain their sway. Money is 
made by emigrating to Nahant from Boston 
on the first of May each year, and this is 
the method of doing it: In our city the as- 
sessors levy a tax of fourteen dollars on a 


thousand, and Nahant about five dollars on 


a thousand, —a difference of nine dollars, 


Now suppose a Boston merchant is worth 
say one million dollars in stocks and bonds 
and personal estate. Our Boston assessors 
know that such is the fact, and tax him on 
a million, exclusive of his real estate. He 
grumbles, and pays, but next year he leaves 
Boston, and takes up his residence at Na- 
hant on the first of May, Then one of the 
selectmen approaches him, hat in hand, and 
says, ‘* Mr. Carpet-Bagger, how much must 
we put you down for in our list?” and the 
newly arrived citizen says, after a mo- 
ment’s thought, “‘ Well, I guess about one 
hundred thousand dollars will do for me,” 
The selectman winks, one of his eyes, and 
remarks that it is all right, and that he will 
do all that lies in his power to make his 
new home pleasant for him, and requests 
him to be sure to see that the name of 
Johnson is on his ticket when he votes in 
town meeting. Mr. Carpet-Bagger makes 
by the operation the sum of thirteen thou- 
sand five hundred dollars, — just enough to 
support his family all summer in all the 
luxuries of the season, and perhaps saves 
sufficient to give one of his sons or daugh- 
ters a trip to Paris for a few of the winter 
months; and while there the daughter buys 
dresses enough to last her a year, and pays 
no duty on them when she returns home. 
Still we must confess that Nahant "has 
many attractions aside from being a paradise 
for tax-shirkers. The little town is situated 
on high, rocky land, and sea-breezes sweep 
over it from every side, only a narrow neck 
connecting it with the main land. This 
neck has a magnificent beach, and no bet- 
ter drive in the country can be imagined 


than over this road at low tide, for the sand 
is white and firm, and the roaring and tum- 
bling of the surf is very soothing to nerves 


that have beenunstrang by) the heat of a 
suminer day in Boston, or-by-the-cates of a 


perplexing business. Ladies and their chil- 
dren, with French nurses to hold the latter 
and amuse them, as the mothers are gener- 
ally too languid and indifferent to take such 
responsibility, find the beach a nice place to 


ride over during pleasant forenoons, or after 
the sun has lost its fierce heat and a luxuri- 


ant dinner has been disposed of. Then 


Nahant appears in all the gorgeous hues of 
the rainbow, as far as the ladies are con- 
cerned, for each one tries to excel] the other 
in style and dress, and it is considered a 


great point to be at the head of the fashion- 


ubles, although the leaders of society have 
a terribly dull time there. They are bored 
with each other, and they yawn and doze 
away the hot days, and wish that Heaven or 
a match-making mother had not sent them 
such stupid husbands, — men who can nei- 
ther sing, play, nor talk on the ideals of life 
as represented by Byron or Goethe. Why 
could n’t they have been born with tenor 
voices, and a deep and interesting expres- 
sion of countenance, as though unhappy? 
But no, The married merchants are not 
thinking of singing or of poetry, but ona 
question if sugar is to ascend or descend, or 
if iron is to be firm for months to come, or 
to soften and become as dross on their 
bands, or if stocks are to kite up or drop; 
and when some of these questions are un- 
answered, the unromantic Nahanter yawns 
and goes to bed, and swears unless all the 
lights in the house are put out at ten 
o’clock, for he fights over his gas bill like a 
tiger over a bone, and allows no nonsense 
among the domestics or women of his fam- 
ily. 

There was terrible consternation at Na- 
hant some years since when a public gar- 
den for the people was opened. Many were 
the attempts to suppress it, but all were in 
vain. The owner of the land refused to 
cancel the lease, and now vulgar people are 
landed on the inhospitable shores of the 
town, and are conveyed to the gardens in 
common coaches, or else walk through the 
streets. In the gardens people eat and 
drink, and dance when they have a mind to; 


and all this is so low that the average Na- . 


hanter can hardly keep cool even in a bleak 
east wind. When the common excusionists 
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pass through the streets, the women shut 
themselves up in their houses, and tremble, 
as if an army of tramps was on'a raid; de- 
termined to do mischief or rob the hen- 


roosts’ while’ the fact Is some of the best 


people of the ¢ity and the neighboring towns 


go to the gardens just for a‘change anda 


fish dinner; and, as far as wealth is con- 
cerned, as’ rich people enter the gardens as 
remain outside. 


But we hope that the time will come 


when the tax-shirker of Nahant will cease 
to imitate Newport, and welcome to its 


and thought that they got the worth of 
their money, But misfortunes came, and 
the hotel was closed; and then Mr. Stevens 
opened it, and it did not put money in his 
purse, and at last some one set fire to the 
house, and it was burned down, and no one 
has had the courage to re-build. There are 
two or three small hotels in the place, and 
the temporary inhabitants of the town do 
not look at them with much favor; but the 
landlords do a good business during the 
summer months, and seem inclined to stick, 
and endeavor to make more money; which 
we hope they will do, for the place is a 
pleasant one in summer. Standing on the 
rocky cliff of an evening, and looking over 
the broad expanse of water, the cheerful 
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rocky shores all good and respectable citi- 
zens, and let them live in their midst with- 
out’ being’ compelled to witness elevated 
noses every time a regular tax-shirker is 


encountered oh boat or cars, Years ago 


there was'a large and nicely conducted ho- 
tel at Nahant. It was aristocratic, for none 
but the best people of tlie North and’ South 
patronized it. The prices were reasonable 
in those days, and when Mr. Drew con- 
ducted it he made money, and was generally 


liked by his patrons, who went there year 
after year, and paid their bills promptly, 


flash of the light-houses can be seen in all 
directions, — beacons to guide the mariners 
to harbors of safety, or to warn them that 
sunken rocks are near, and that a steer off- 
shore is advisable. We have given two il- 
lustrations of noted places, and hope at 
some future period to give more, for we 
like Nahant, in spite of some of its inhabi- 
tants, who ape the manners of Newport, 
and yet have but few of the latter’s con- 
veniénces and comforts: for we all know 
some of the best people in the United States 
reside at Newport, and that some of the 
richest open their doors for all kinds of be- 
nevolent projects; and Nahanters would 
not do that, 


. 
LIGHT-HOUSE NEAR NAHANT. 


. NAPLES, AND ITS PEOPLE. 


Some years since, before people traveled 
as extensively as they do now, and when 
steamships were considered wonderful 
things, tourists used to say, ‘See Naples, 
and die:’ for the city and bay were con- 
sidered so beautiful that no other place on 
earth could compare with it. But in these 
days of rapid transit the cry is, ‘See Na- 
ples, and live to look at other places just as 


beautiful and with less beggars ;’ for Naples 
is the paradise of loafers, lazy men, and 
beggars, pretty women, and love affairs, 
macaroni, grapes, and nice fruits; and those 
who have limited incomes can reside in Na- 
ples’ for years, and the expense will not 
amount to..much, as a cup of coffee and 
crust of bread answers for breakfast, a bot- 
tle of cheap wine and dish of macaroni is 
sufficient for dinner, with a dish of grapes 
for desert, while coffee and a game of domi- 
nos does very well for supper; and under 


this nourishing diet the modern Naples 


man dozes his life away. For amusement, 
he sits in the warm sun, and looks out 
upon the bay, and thinks that in no part of 
the world can there be found so fine a 
sheet of water, or such blue waves, or such 
picturesque vessels; and, as he nods and 
sleeps, a complete panorama is passing be- 
fore him, one that is well worth attention. 

Naples is south of Rome, and is built on 
the shores of the bay, which extends for 
some miles along the coast. Every head- 
land and cliff is covered with castles or fine 
villas, presenting a very pretty picture to 
those who sail up the bay and see it for the 
first time, basking in the warm summer 
sun. Passengers in steamers and on yachts 
utter exclamations of delight, and their sen- 
sations of enthusiasm continue until they 
land, and are beset by a crowd of dirty beg- 
gars, who follow them and howl for alms, 
and, to excite your compassion, show muti- 
lated limbs or the most disgusting sores, 
and wonder if your stomach is not strong 
enough to look at such things and eat a 
hearty breakfast afterward. The poor 
wretches are a nuisance, and the authori- 
ties know it, but they say, ‘‘ What can we 
do? If we drive the poor devils into the 
country, they become tramps and brigands, 
and thus prey upon poor farmers instead of 
rich travelers, who can afford to give the 
few alms which they give to those who dog 
their footsteps and clamor for coppers or 
small pieces of silver.” And so the great 
beggar question remains as it has for the 
last hundred years or more, and no in- 
provement will probably be noticed for the 
next hundred years to come, unless some 
ruler should come to the front capable of 
grasping the question and doing justice to 
all concerned in the moral welfare of Na- 
ples. 

But, in spite of the beggars and dirt, the 
fleas, and other troublesome insects which 
infest the beds and rooms of the best hotels, 
as. well as the poorest, Naples is a pleasant 
place to stop at, and one can enjoy himself 
there, for the music is good, the operas are 
excéllent, and the society very polite and 
pleasant. Youcan buy grapes from a pretty 
girl who hawks them about the streets, and 
smiles and shows her white teeth while 


cheating you out of the quantity you pay 
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for; and, while she is doing so, flashes her 
black eyes at you in a manner that shows 
she knows the weakness of men in foreign 
countries, and will tempt them if she can 
from the allegiance they owe to their homes, 
If you are thirsty after your repast of grapes, 


you can quench it by calling to your side 


the wine-vender, who will dose you with a 
cheap liquid which not only quenches your. 
thirst, but also extinguishes all desire for 
more of thesamecompound. But the wine- 


seller pockets your copper or silvér with the 


air of a grandee, and touches his bat as he 
stalks away, to find fresh customers who 
can appreciate his stock in trade.’ 

Most people who visit Naples spend a day 
at Mount Vesuvius, which is but a short 
distance from the'city, and another day at 
Pompeii. When the volcano is smoking, 
and threatens an eruption, then trade is 
brisk at Naples, as travelers flow to that 
place to see the unusual and magnificent 
sight. The beggars reap a harvest, while 
the guides at the foot of the mountain grow 
saucy and independent in their claims for 
fees. And really it is worth about all that 
they demand to take a party to the top of 
the crater and back, for the smoke is charged 
with sulphur, and there is danger that some 
of the stones which are vomited from the 
volcano may land nearer the excursion party 
than is agreeable for safety; while if ladies 
are among the number, the guides have a 
hard time boosting them over the rough 
places, or hauling them up steep banks, 
On such an occasion it is astonishing what 
an amount of pulling and hauling a woman 
can endure at the hands of a'guide’or her 
male friends. On any other occasion she 
would be indignant at such rough treat- 
ment, but she goes through all, and smiles 
at her discomforts, and rejoices to think 
that she has lived through all, and will be 
able to tell her friends at home how much 
she has suffered for the purpose of sight- 
seeing. The last time we made the ascent 
there were four nice English girls among 
the party, healthy and strong, and full of 
life and anima! spirits. They thought that 
it was great fun to be helped over the rough 
places, and were glad to receive support 
from the strong arm of an American. And 
they wondered at his patience and gallan- 
try; for one or two Englishmen who were 
with us did not pay that attention to the 
ladies which we are accustomed to do, and 
think it @ pleasure. It was a hard day's 
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work, but we were repaid for’ all our trou- 
bie; and at last the dear girls‘ began to look 
upon us as having been sent by Providence 
to help them in their distress; and when 
ume‘rtain of their footing, did not hesitate 
to call upon us for ald. though we were 
relatives or friends of loug’standiig. Gra- 
cious! how they did cling to us, and squeeze 
our hands, and put an arm around our 
neck, and let their sweet faces rest alto- 
gether too near our beard for comfort. I+ 

Was situation, and a most 
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ful one at the same time; but we endured it 
all forthe sake of our country’s reputa- 
tion, —and perhaps even now those ladies 
may be telling of their adventures on 
Mount Vesuvius to their children and hus 
bands, and hinting how dreadfully they 
flirted with an American, who was so polite 
and kind, and who appeared to be very 
much taken with their appearance. 

Ah, well! we never saw those dear girls 
but once after that eventful day, and tbat 
was in Naples the next morning, when they 
bowed and smiled, and then resumed their 


t 


staid demeanor, and once more became 
English ladies, fearful that they might com- 
promise their dignity if they were too fa- 
miliar with strangers whose antecedents 
they knew nothing about. Tne next day 
they left for Rome, and we went to Flor- 
ence, The romance was pleasant while it 
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lasted, and we shall never forget that day 
on the mountain, or the pleasant faces of 
those charming English girls, who were so 
full of fun and frolic, and who for the time 
unbent and acted natural parts. Let us 
hope that they all obtained good husbands, 
and are happy with them and their families. 


A PRINCE OF SIAM. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GOLD HUNTEBS’ apvanronss,” “THE BUSHRANGERS,”’ &c. 


Some years ana we were in the old and 
comfortable sh et,” — a vessel that 
Was not so m og for sailing as carry- 
ing a large cargo, — and ved orders 
from the Hong-Kong consignee of the house 
to which she belonged to proceed direct to 
Bankok, Siam, and Joad with rice, and re- 
turn to China as quickly as posssbie, as the 
crop in the Celestial Empire was not looking 
first-rate; while it could be bought quite 
reasonable at Bankok, The news that such 
was the case had been brought to the house 
by an opium clipper smuggler, and our con- 
signee kept the matter a secret; for, if he 
had hinted the information, half a dozen 
clipper ships would have been despatched 
for the prize, and beaten us seyeral days on 
the voyage, owing to their superior sailing 
qualities. We lost no time in weighing an- 
chor and heading for the port of destina- 
tion. Luckily we had favorable winds, and 


" dropped anchor off the town, and soon were 


surrounded by boats manned by natives, 
who offered their services to perform all 
sorts of labor, from loading the ship to 
washing our clothes, and mending them if 
required. They are very accommodating 
fellows, and willdo much service for a little 
money. At the same time they have to be 
looked after and kept in check, for they will 
lie and cheat if it suits their purpose better 
than being honest. But we did not suffer 
much at their hands, except in the way of 
buttons, and these were torn from shirts in 
the most remorseless manner; and when we 
complained, the washermen would assume 
@ look of innocence, as much as to say, 
‘* What fools these foreigners are to care for 
buttons, when they are much better off 
without them!’ 

In a few days we felt quite at home at the 
port, and fared very well at the hands of the 
fellow who had agreed to ac},as cayerer for 


the ship’s crew ata certain sum. He gave 
us some nice fruits, such meat as could be 
obtained, very fair vegetables, and milk 
from domesticated buffaloes; and very good 
the latter was, for it was rich, and had not 
been watered quite as much as is served to 
the tables of our citizens, fresh from the 
milkman’s best friend,—the pump. We 
made a good bargain for a cargo of rice, 
and, while waiting for it to be gathered and 
weighed, had a week for sight-seeing. Our 
guide and friend for several excursions was 
@ Mr. Lutu, a native of Siam, and quite a 
smart, active geutieman, who was employed 
by an English house as confidential inter- 
preter and buyer of produce from the coun- 
try people. He earned his salary, for he 
would haggle fearfully over a bargain, and 
expend much energy and many words in 
contending that an article was worth no 
more than he offered, although he knew 
that he was lying when he made the asser- 
tion, But in this respect he must not be 
blamed: barbarian though he was, as we 
think, we have heard of such things in our 
own country, and by men who profess to 
be Christians, and who are very liberal in 
their disbursements for foreign missions, — 
so that the heathen may see the light of the 
true religion, and learn how to speak the 
truth, and be good in all things. So don’t 
let us be hard on the unbelievers, even if 
we are pious and aboye-board in alj of our 
dealings, You see it comes natural fora 
Chinaman, a Manillaman, and a Siamese to 
lie when engaged in barter, and they are 
not supposed to know any better; while our 
people have but little excuse for practicing 
deception, as we have religious teaching in 
all of our churches, and ministers who are 
paid for preaching the gospel and warning 
aes of the wrath to come. 


‘What for you care to see now?” Mr, 
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Prince of Siam. 


Lulu asked us one morning, after a cup of 
coffee and a piece of bread, the prelude to 
an eleven-o’cloek breakfast. 


-have’not yet seen a white elephant, 


and we should be pleased to look at one of 
the sacred animals.”’ 

A white elephant in Siam is the king-pin 
of all animals, and ranks next to the royal 
family. He is venerated, worshiped, fed on 
the fat of the land, with regular retainers, 
who watch over his safety, and drive trou- 
blesome insects from his hides; who wash 
him in cool waters, and tempt his pampered 
appetite with choice fruits and dainty bits 
of sugar-cane, and fresh grass with the dew 
clinging to it, so that it will cool the mouth 
and throat of the sacred beast. When he 
lies down, his bed is soft; and when he 
stands up he is covered from the warm suns 
and heavy rains; and during the hot hours 
of the day the natives fan him, so that he 
will not suffer from the oppressive heat. 
To be sure he is chained by the feet, and 
can’t enjoy the solitude of the deep forests, 
and the companionship of his kind, nor 
paddle in the muddy brooks, — the delight 
of all elephants, raid on the planta- 
tions in the night-time, destroying immense 
fields of green paddy. But all the luxuries 
of his stupid life he would give up if he 
could but enjoy the vagabond existence of 
his early days, and once more sport in free- 
dom, and do as his erratic fancy dictates. 

But the white elephant, when once a pris- 
oner, is confined for life, Only death can 
unlock his chains, If he should escape 
from confinement, there would be terrible 
consternation in Siam until he was re-cap- 
tured and restored to his former quarters. 
The king would give orders in a quiet man- 
ner to put out of the way the animal’s 
former keepers, and off would go their 
heads, and a new set would appear upon 
the scene; and the re-captured elephant 
would bang them with his trunk and throw 
them into the air when he was in an ill- 
humor, and no one would dare to resent the 
bad treatment, for the simple reason that 
the white monster is a privileged character, 
and sacred from ruthless hands. 

Some years since a celebrated showman 
offered us twenty thousand dollars if we 
would secure for him a white elephant from 
Siam. He might have offered a million, 
and then doubled the sum, and still been 
unable to obtain the prize he so coveted, 
No amount of money can buy a white ele- 


phant from the king of Siam. He might 
sell you one of his wives, and be glad to get 
rid of her, but not ‘one of his big white 
jewels. 

We found the object of so much venera- 

‘ tion, the only one that was then owned by 
the king, under a large pagoda, swaying his 

huge body to and fro, lazily flapping his 
big ears to keep off the flies which the keep- 

er did not discover. He was a vicious- 
looking brute, and seemed to be in an ill- 

“humor, for he uttered savage grunts, and 
kept his trunk on the move, as if daring 
éome one to get within reach of it and feel 
Ttsstrength. The keepers all said that the 
old fellow was cross, and had been in a pet 
for several days. We were surprised at his 
color, which, instead of being white, was of 
a sort of molasses and milk, and far from 
snow-like. 

While we were examining the wonder, 
there was quite a stir in the garden, and 
then a servant placed a small platform near 
the elephant, and a number of native gen- 
tlemen came toward us, escorting a boy 
who was most elegantly dressed, and whom 
they placed on a chair on the platform, and 
then discreetly retired to a distance. 

** Who is that boy?” we asked Mr. Lulu, 
who stood uncovered, and with a look of 
reverence on his face. 

“That is one of the princes of Siam,” 
was the answer; and, with a look of pride, 
“* He hag come to visit the white elephant, 
as he does once a week.” 

The sprig of royalty was not a bad-look- 
ing boy, and appeared quite bright. He 
caught sight of a foreigner, and gave usa 
friendly smile, which we returned by rais- 
ing our hat and making low bows, all of 
which delighted our guide, and we rose in 
his estimation for our courtesy. How the 
prince really looked can be seen by a glance 
at his portrait on another page. 

We left the garden before the prince, and 
the next day began to ship our rice; and I 
am pleased to state that in a week’s time it 
was all on board. We made a good run to 
Hong Kong, sold the cargo to advantage, 
and our share of the profits was just five 
thousand dollars, — a handsome sum for one 
month’s labor, and a very pleasalit excur- 
sion at the same time, We never repeated 
our voyage, for other houses were afterward 
on the look-out for a chance to sell ri¢e dear 
and buy cheap; and all the éohsignees took 
to the reprehensible practice of bribing the 
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opium smugglers for early information rel- 
ative to crops in India and the islands that 
were all around us and them in their quick 
passages with loads of the deadly drug, a 


4 


cargo of which, in good condition, and sold 
at full prices, often cleared for the owner of 
the clipper the sum of thirty or even forty 
thousand dollars; and sometimes, when 
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luck was good, as high as fifty thousand 
dollars in silver was the reward of the most 
audacious of the smugglers. He cared but 
little for the miserable Chinese who were 
ruined by the drug if he could make money, 
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At last the fellows sold their information to 
every one, and sono one had the advantage, 
and that broke up the business of 

lating in rice by our house. § 
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There is a maiden dear to me, — 
Emmeline! 
A floweret wild that roveth free, 
And blossometh luxuriantly, 
= ee Hid far away from winter keen, — 
Emmeline! 


BY OAPT. HOWARD HULBERT, 
SS Ss WSS) 
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I love this maiden sunny bright, — 
E:mmeline! — 

As some pure lily, spotless white, 

With eyes that beain with golden light, — 

The light of joyous love, 1 ween,— 
Emmeline! 


I see her now one summer day, — 
Emmeline! — 

Upon the lawn, where sunbeams play, 

And o’er ber flushing features stray, 

Kneeling on couch of brightest green, 
Emmeline! 


Emmeline! — 
As murmuring zephyrs softly blow, 
_ And gently whisper, “ Yes or no?” 
I wonder what their whispers mean, 
Emmeline! 


And yet it seems you know full well, 
Emmeline! 

For blushes soft their story tell, 

And rosy lips an answer spell, — 

An answer you and me between, 
Emmeline! 


Boston Highlands, February, 1878. 


THE HEIR OF MILLINGFORD REACH. 
BY AMETHYsT WAYNE. 
{NO.4.—70 BE COMPLETED IN FOUR NUMBERS.) 


CHAPTER VIIL. 

I sent Eveline a full account of my visit 
to the owner of Millingford Reach, without 
any comments or suggestions for her own 
course of conduct. An answer came by re- 
turn of post. She was in an unusually 
merry vein, and wrote gayly enough. 


“ Has fortune a particular spite against 
me, that she so ‘tantalizingly holds up the 
gilded prize,’ and continually snatches it 
away from my grasp? I do desire to pos- 
sess Millingford Reach ardently and entire- 
ly, You see it is continually offered to me, 
and yet I am unable to gain it. I want the 
dear old house where my mother’s girlhood 
passed so happily. I want the lovely sur- 


roundings, the elegance, the refinement, the 
golden freedom from petty cares, the glori- 
ous opportunity to become the almoner of 
gracious bounty. All these I desire very 
much; but I do not want John Jourdaine, 
nor his poor, simple protege, the genuine 
heir. Whatam I to doaboutit? Plainly 
there is no help forme. They say the third 
time never fails. Do you suppose there is 
a third heir anywhere, who will yet give me 
my desire, and not prove himself utterly 
obnoxious? 

“ But a truce to this nonsense. I saw 
Mr. Millingford, and directly fathomed the 
whole secret, and found out whose hand 
pulled the string, .I thought it no harm to 
dissemble a little myself, since I had a pur- 
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pose; and I have gained this much. I have 
discovered just the hold John Jourdaine’s 
iron hand has clenched upon poor Nancy 
Lermont. It is all to. do with Johnny, as I 
suspected. He had written his master’s 
name to get some money on a check, and 
Jourdaine found it out. Quite likely he 
laid the trap, and the thoughtless boy walk- 
ed into it. At all events, if Nancy gives 
her testimony for me, Johnny goes into 
prison. So I know very well it is useless to 
hope for any help of hers. She would be 
an unnatural mother to give it. 

‘Now you wonder; under all this dis- 
couragement, why 1 am so cheerful. Here 
is the sequel. I have found my mother’s 
old pastor. He is almost blind and deaf 


and lame, and very much debilitated; but 


he has always kept a private journal, and in 
that precious, precious book is one page de- 
voted to the ceremony which through his 
instrumentality made Richard Eaton and 
Ada Derne a lawfully married couple. If 
the page in the register is missing, this in- 
valuable book gives every marriage, birth, 
and death which should be found recorded 
there. Later on its pages comes the regis- 
ter of the baptism of the infant daughter of 
Riebard and Ada Eaton, with the name of 
Eveline. 

**So you see I am happy, very, very happy, 
tonight. Let John Jourdaine keep his 
Bird’s Nest, and Mr. Raymond Millingford, 
poor simpleton! the dear old place and cozy 
fortune. I will be content with something 
better,—a true, honest heart, and tender 
love. Do you need any plainer speech, 
Ray, from EVELINE?” 


I was not sure that the good people of 
Egiantine Terrace would vouch for my san- 
ity; nevertheless, after reading this letter, 
I dashed into the library, astonished Mrs, 
Cathart by upsetting a chair, and sweeping 
off an inkstand, overwhelmed the colonel 
with an incoherent sentence about Liver- 
pool, and strictly private business, seized 
my hat, and was half-way to the railroad 
station before they could have recovered 
from their amazement. 

Perhaps they understood it a little better 
when I returned, a few days after, escorting 
Miss Eaton, who was received as kindly as 
a daughter. 

After the first greetings had been ex- 


changed, the oolonel inquired in an eager 
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“Have you heard from Millingford 
Reach?” 

“Nothing whatever. Is there anything 
new?”’ 

‘Something very startling, and vitally 
interesting to Miss Eaton. That poor, wit- 
le-s fellow has met with a terrible accident. 
He was thrown from a vicious horse, which, 
if he had had sense, would have been shot 
instead of mounted. From what I can 
learn, the hurt is fatal, I tried to get into 
‘the house; but John Jourdaine and his 
minions have mounted guard, and no one is 
admitted. I am assured by the surgeon 
that the poor fellow has faithful care and a 
competent nurse; but, though he does not 
declare it positively, I infer he has no hopes 
of his recovery.” 

**Good heavens! Poor Joe! his enjoy- 
ment of that great fortune has been limited 
indeed.” 

** Yes; but one can hardly feel very sad 
about it. He would have ruined himself, 
and squandered the property. Now, if he 
dies, one can look back upon his memory 
with pity and forgetfulness. But, my dear 
fellow, do you not see the significance of 
the matter for Miss Eaton?” 

“True. She is the next heir. I had for- 
gotten. But you say John Jourdaine is 
there. He will not plot in vain. She will 
lose it somehow.” 

“That is what I fear. I set Lawyer 
Brown to work to see what he eould ferret 
out. And, by St. George! here he comes 
this minute, — Come in, Brown. Come in, 
and speak freely, We are all a family party, 
you see.” 

Hem, I’m not used to meeting ladies 
at this bour, I am dusty with riding. I 
hope they ’ll excuse my looks,” faltered the 
young lawyer, glancing somewhat nervously 
at the daintily arrayed daughters of Colonel 
Cathart. 

The colonel laughed good-humoredly. 

** Then we ’|l off to the library, if that’s 
the only way to put you at ease. And you 
shall wash down the dust with a glass of 
port. But I must take one lady along with 
us. It’s right Miss Eaton should hear 
what you have to tell.’’ 

At length we were quietly settled in the 
library; and there, at home amidst the 
books and papers, the attorney proceeded to 
tell us how much he had learned. 


bad confidential talk with the 


lawyer, who hag been to the bedside of 


yung Mr, Millingford,’’ said he; “and, al- 
though of course he would tell me nothing, 
I have deduced pretty decidedly from his 
remarks that a will has been madé, and 
that Mr, John Jourdaine will now be the 


heir of this Raymond Millingford. He 


hinted at pretty high-handed doings on Mr. 
Jourdaine’s part, even suggested foul play 
in the matter of the accident. It’s certain 
that Jourdaine encouraged the poor fellow 
to ride that vicious brute, and poured out 


for him glass after glass of wine just before 
they were ready to mount. These things 


don’t count for much with the law, unless 
there is weightier evidence to bring with 
them; but they settle a man’s opinion pret- 
ty decidedly. Unless you can bring some 
other influence to bear upon the dying man 


over there, I don’t see but Mr. John Jour. 


daine will have things his own way.” 
**The double-dyed villain!’ muttered I 
angrily. ‘‘If we could only thwart him! 
What shall we do, Eveline?”’ 
** Leave that poor, misguided boy to die 
in peace,”’ answered Eveline gravely. *‘ No 


efforts of yours can counteract the evil fas- 
cination of John Jourdaine’s influence. I 


saw enough of him at that one interview in 
Liverpool to show me how completely he 
was held by the wily spells of that man. 
He has played many desperate games to 
win this property: be sure, when he ob- 
tains it, he will find a curse comes with it, 


Let us think no more about it, Ray,” 


Her words were allowed to rule us. The 
lawyer returned to the town, and we sev- 
erally went about our different avocations, 
trying to forget that so few miles away from 
us so solemn and momentous an experience 


was creeping toward the hapless youth, 
whose great possessions could not purchase 


a single moment’s relief from pain, or ward 
away the approach of death. 

I could see, through Eveline’s assumed 
calmness, the restless excitement of her 
spirit, At every summons to the door she 
started nervously, and her eye was con- 
stantly wandering down the avenue toward 
the entrance-gate. 

** You counsel, but you do not practice,’’ 
said I chidingly. ‘‘ You are chafing in- 
wardly against this wrong, and it tries you 
more than if you spoke your thoughts 
freely.” 

She sighed heavily. 

“I wonder if I am really so greedy and 
selfish? I cannot bear to give it up. It 
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sets every nerve quivering, every drop of 
blood burning along my veins, to think that 
John Jourdaine will so soon have a right to 
the place that was meant for me after thé 


Millingford’s title was extinguished. I 
not help feeling that there is something yet 


to interpose. It surely is not from a mer- 
cenary spirit. It is for your sake more 
than for mine, dear Ray, that I long so ar- 
dently to possess Millingford Reach.’’ 


“* Well, while there is life there is hope,” 
I said; “ but a very infinitesimal portion, I 


fear, in this case. I have just questioned a 
rider who is directly from the house. ‘The 
young man is still alive, but a great suffer- 
er, and beyond the possibility of recovery.”’ 
**Heaven rest his spirit!’ said Eveline, 
dropping a tear of womanly compassion. 


“Tf 1 could only see him again!” repeated 
I impatiently, as I returned again to my 


machinery. 

My wish was gratified, little as I had 
dreamed of it; almost miraculously, as it 
seemed at the time. 

At the dead midnight the whole house- 


hold of the Terrace was startled from their 


sleep by a loud and peremptory summons. 
to the great oaken door on the south side. 
I heard a muttering servant clattering down 
the stairs, and unbarring the door, grum- 
bling all the while. Then came a quick re- 
turn, and Colonel Cathart’s voice, as he, 


too, descended, Only a few moments 
longer, and the colonel himself was at my 


door. 

**Get up, Romaine,’’ he said, in quick, 
excited tones, ‘‘ and dress as quickly as pos- 
sible. You are summoned over to the dy-- 
ing master of Millingford Reach. I’1I tell 


you the rest in a few minutes, There ’s 
no time to lose, and I must call Miss Katon 


too.’’ i 

I sprang up, trembling in every limb with | 
a nervous conviction of some impending 
revelation, and was presently down-stairs . 
im the colonel’s office. He was there, giving 
directions about the hasty getting out of the | 
carriage. A strange young man in a livery . 
was standing with a grave, earnest face, 
watching our movements, 

** Pray be as quick as you can,” he said. 
““The poor young man was so wild to see , 
you, and he was failing fast.”’ i 

“To see Miss Eaton?’’ questioned I, 

** No, sir,” the man said, to my wonder: 
**to see you. But the colonel said he want- | 
ed Miss Eaton too when I told him how he | 
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gasped out that the right one must have the 
property.’’ 

“ Why did n’t you come yesterday?” I in- 
quired, while I folded a shawl around the 
pale, silent Eveline, who made her appear- 


ance as if emerging from a nightmare dream, 


with wild eyes and white cheeks, 

“* Ah! faith, sir, and that was what could 
n’t be done. They don’t give him credit 
enough. The poor young master was sharp 
enough to see how it would be. He kept it 


all a secret, and waited till Mr, Jourdaine 
had gone to bed, leaving him with the 


watchers. You’d never get to him if Mr, 
Jourdaine knew. He whispered to me as if 
he wanted water, and I sent the other 
watcher for it, and the nurse was asleep. 
Then he took hold of my hand as if the 


poor, weak fingers were made of iron, and 


whispered out so hoarse, — 

**¢ A hundred pounds, Dugald, if you will 
get Mr. Romaine from Colonel Cathart's 
over here into this room as soon as you can. 
Bring the colonel too. The right one must 
have the property. You understand, good 


Dugald? You know what I want?” 
“T seein a minute just what he wanted, 


and says I, — 
* Yes, sir. 
done.’ 

** How he tried to smile at me, and then 
fell back, worn out! I slipped down-stairs 
with an excuse, crept out to the stable, led 


out old Dick, and mounted him bareback; 


and you ’re to go back with me, and leave 
the carriage outside, and get in as still as 
possible. Only don’t lose time, Mr. Jour- 
daine comes in every night to look at him, 
and he ’s like the Evil One himself to scent 


out any mischief.” 


We did not need any urging, but hurried 


to the carriage, and made but one pause, to 
procure a proper officer to witness or exe- 
cute any declaration or instrument the dy- 
ing man might desire. 

How grim and ghostly rose the walls of 
the great mansion! How weird and solemn 
were the shadows of the trees 28 we crept 
up the narrow path in the pale starlight, 
and followed Dugald to the rear door he 
had left unfastened for our admittance! 

I held Eveline’s cold hand in mine, and 
felt it But somehow it was just 
the contrary with me. The moment I cross- 
ed the threshold all agitation left me, I was 
calm, resolute, buoyed up by a new but pro- 
found peace. 


Don’t you fret. I’ll have it 
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There was no time for me to analyze the 
sentiment. Softly and cautiously Dugald 
led the way across the wide, marble-flagged 
hall, from whose sombre niches warrior 
and knight kept guard, in full armor, and 
seemed to waive us on with stately benedic- 


tion, One by one, with hushed breath, and 
searcely beating hearts, we mounted the 
grand staircase, and groped through the 
upper halls. 

Faithful Dugald was the most relieved of 
all when he turned the silver handle of a 


chamber door, and ushered us into a dress- 


ing-room, silent and deserted, but dimly 
lighted by a single candle. He made a sig- 
nal for us to wait, went into the next room 
on tip-toe, and returned in an instant, beck- 
oning us to follow. 


The scene which opened to us with the 
swinging door was one never to be forgot 


ten. The great, sumptuously furnished 
chamber looked mockingly grand in con- 
trast to the pitiful, haggard face, the 
bruised, writhing form stretched upon the 
white bed-clothing, the wretched remorse 
and anguish which spoke in every gesture 


and lineament, 


A small table covered with vials and pow- 
ders stood near the bed, and beside it sat 
the gaunt, erect figure of the nurse, and 
over at the carved, massive foot-board, 
from which the crimson silk trimmings had 
been looped away, leaned the grave, atten- 


tive watcher, who looked up in utter amaze- 
ment when our little party noiselessly en- 


tered the sick room. He madea movement 
as if to waive us back, but was restrained 
by a whispered word from Dugald, and 
stood looking over to us with a puzzled and 
indignant face. 


But my eye had not left that terribly 


changed face upon the pillow. How ghast- 
ly and wan it was! The cold shadows of 
death had already settled upon it. An un- 
utterable compassion came into my heart. 
I stole softly to the bedside, and spoke to 
him, quite unconscious that I had adopted 
the old address, 

** Joe, poor Joe! you’ve met with a ter- 
rible accident.’’ 

The leaden eyelids were raised stiffly, a 
feeble gleam of relief chased off the scared, 
affrighted look, as his glance wandered 
from face to face, and came back again to 


‘mine with wistful earnestness. 


* You have come, Mr. Romaine? Oh, I 
am so glad of that! It will give me a chance 
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for a little peace, Dugald is a good fellow: 
he’s to hive a hundred pounds for this, 
You won’t mind paying it, will you? Du- 
gald; lock the door: nobody ’s to come into 
the room now.” 

These words had cost him a great effort, 


and given much pain. He paused, panting 


and groaning. The nurse poured out half 
a wine-glass of some strengthening cordial, 
and gave it to him. He drank. it slowly, 
and then rested a while. 

Except for the click of the key in the 
lock, as Dugald complied with his request, 
there was profound silence in the room, 
and every eye was turned to that anguished, 
ghastly face lying among the pillows. He 
seemed to heed my presence alone, and 
presently burst forth with a flood of tears, 
and a childish, terrified appeal in his an- 
guished voice, — 

*“*O Mr. Romaine! Mr. Romaine! I wish 
I never had left America!’ 

Poor fellow! poor Joe!’ was all I could 
articulate, 

You know — you ’ve heard” — with a 
pitiful wail. 

“ Yes: it was a terrible accident.”’ 

** And I’ve got to die. O Mr. Romaine! 
do you think these English doctors under- 
stand as well as ours? Might n’t it be pos- 
sible to help me? If it only was, I ’d do so 
different. 1’d be good: [ knowI should be 

” 

* Poor Joe! poor Joe!’ 

“You think there’s no help then? O 
Lord —O Lord! have mercy!” shrieked he, 
in the wild terror of death, which even 
strong minds have yielded to. 

He writhed and panted on the bed before 
our awe-struck gaze, then fell into a desper- 
ate calm. 

“‘Mr. Romaine, I went once to a Sunday 
school over the water there at home, and 
there was a great card hung up before our 
bench. I can see it now, the great black 
letters on the staring white pasteboard. 
Oh! if I’d have minded it before it was 
too late! ‘The Wages of Sin is Death.’ 
That’s what itsaid. O Lord, O Lord! have 
mercy! Mr. Romaine, that’s what I ’ve 
got. Death, death! And to think I’ve 
earned it myself! O dear, O dear! why did 
I ever leave America? O mother! how 
could you?” 

‘IT would try and keep as calm as possi- 
ble,” said I, gently. “‘ You want me to 
take some message to your mother?” , 


“No, I don’t?’ almost’ shrieked’ he, in a” 
high, fierce tone. “She ’s to blame forall)! 
and it’s she ought to’ be here a-dying. You 
just tell her that ‘The Wages of Sin is’ 
Death.’ Mr. Romaine, do you believe there’ 
is a burning pit down— down under the’ 
grave?” 

I shivered beneath the wild agony of the 
glazed eye. 

“T believe in a merciful Father, and a’ 
loving, pitiful Saviour,” answered I. “ If 
we have done wrong, and are truly sorry, 
and ready to make all amends in our 

er 

“That ’s it, that’s it. I must make up’ 
for it, I know. Quick! some of you write’ 
out a paper for me to sign just as I tell you 
now,” he cried, eagerly, trying to raise his 
head. 

I lifted it tenderly, and the officer of the’ 
law, whom we had fortunately brought 
with us, immediately came forward with’ 
paper, pen, and ink. Joe’s glazing eyes 
followed his movements with feverish in- 
terest. 

“Write just as I speak,” directed he. 
J, Joseph Miller, born in New York City, 
United States, in the year 1830, do hereby’ 
declare, on my dying bed, that I have false- 
ly sworn and testified to obtain the estate of 
Millingford Reach.” 

A dead pause, broken only by his gasping 
breath and a'low cry from Eveline. ' 

**Go on!” cried the officer, glancing at 
the row of startled faces, 

“TI am not Raymond Millingford. My 
mother stole a box containing all the proofs 
and evidence which I have brought forward, 
I cannot tell how many years ago, from the 
drawer of a poor sick lady for whom she 
worked, She took them for the trinkets, 
and did not know of the value of the papers" 
until I came to read them over. We saw 
the advertisement in the paper asking for 
the heirs of Raymond Millingford, and I re- 
membered the name, and got out the box 
again. As I lay, a dying man, I swear it 
was mother, and not me, who first thought 
of passing poor Joe Miller off for the heir of 
the great property in England. When she 
talked it over, I was afraid. I said I could 
never carry it out; that I was too dull and 
stupid, and all that. But she laughed at 
me, and then she was angry with me. She 
showed me how little was to be done, any- 
how; that the papers and miniature we 
held was all I needed; and how there was 
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none as could say a word against my being 
the right man, — especially as the true one 
knew not the leastest sign of it, as one of 
the letters from his mother showed. She 
had never breathed a breath of it to him, 
but just written this letter telling him the 
whole story, and put it with the proof, for 
him to have when she was dead, You 
know the advertisement had not come out 
then, and the old man who lived here was 
alive, O Lord, O Lord! I’ve got to meet 
him too! I never thought of that before.” 

He had spoken with feverish haste, 
though with panting breath and in broken 
pauses, Another paroxysm of anguish and 
terror completely exhausted him, 

** Joe, Joe, you are doing your best to re- 
trieve your wrong-doing. You are sincere- 
ly penitent. Pray for Heaven’s forgiveness, 
and surely you may hope the prayer will be 
heard,” said I, in profound sympathy for 
the agony of mind which far exceeded, one 
could see, the great suffering of the bruised, 
battered body. 

“Do you think so? O Mr, Romaine, 
pray for me!” he whispered, 

**T will, I will, my poor Joe. But finish 
first this act of restitution, and you shall 
have a clergyman.”’ 

“No, no: I want your prayers, your for- 
giveness; that is best. Give me something 
to drink. I mustfinish soon. I am socold 
now, so horribly cold! Does it mean—O 
Lord, have mercy on my soul! — does it 
mean that death is coming?” 

I gave him drop after drop of wine, the 
nurse holding his head, It gave him a 
brief return of strength. He motioned for 
us all to come nearer, 

Let me tell the rest. I came to Eng- 
Jand. alone. My mother staid behind, be- 
cause she could n’t say but some one here 
had seen Mrs, Millingford, I got the prop- 
erty; but, oh! I swear to you here, I’ve 
never known a minute’s peace. Every new 
face I have seen has scared me. O Mr. Ro- 
maine, when you showed yourself I was 
nearly dead with fright. I thought you had 
found it out.” 

“* Spea’, to the point, if youcan. Let us 
have the whole story,’’ said the writer, dip- 
ping his pen afresh into the pocket-ink- 
stand. 

have madea will. I would n’t have 
done it, only I wauted a little peace, and I 
knew it could n’t harm anything, Poor 
Joe Miller has nothing to give away. I’ve 
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nothing to say against Mr. Jourdaine; 
though, may be, he’s helped this along,. b 
can see clearer now. It wasn’t. just. the 
best thing for me to drink so much brandy, 
nor to ride that wild horse, though he dared 
me to it. Iwon’t say he was ina hurry to 
have the property. I’m too wicked myself 
to throw any stones. But you ’!) ail testify, 
that he can’t have the property, because it 
belongs to the true Raymond Mibllingford.” 

‘And who is he? Where can we find 
him?” asked Colonel Cathart. 

But he had closed his eyes, and was 
struggling with the agonies of the approach- 
ing dissolution. His previous speaking had 
completely exhausted him. He lay pant- 
ing, palpitating, and the question did not 
seem to reach his dulled ears, 

“We must know that. It will be unpar~ 
donable in us to allow that question to be 
unanswered,” said the officer of the law. 

** Joe, Joe,” said I, in a pitiful tone, 

He lifted the stiff eyelids, and looked into 
my face bewilderedly, The flash of strength 
which intense earnestness had lent to him 
was dying out rapidly. The springs of life 
were ebbing swiftly. I bent over him in 
alarm. 

‘* Try to think, to finish your good work, 
Joe. Where shall we find him —the true. 
heir — Raymond Millingford?”’ 

A slow perception of my meaning crossed. 
the face, which took a gray, ashy pallor be- 
yond its previous ghastliness. He made a 
desperate effort to command the stiffening 
muscles, 

**Don’t — you—know? Don’t —you— 
see? Forgive me, Mr. Ray. Mother has. 
got the letter for you.” 

Even while he spoke there came the ter- 
rible death-rattle in his throat; he gasped. 
twice; the head sunk deeper into the pil- 
lows, then all was still, and poor Joe Mil-. 
ler’s eventful life was ended here on earth. 
Shuddering from.head to foot, I turned, 
away. 

Two slender white hands caught mine, 
and a pair of soft, tender eyes, swimming. 
with tears, looked up into my face, 

** Ray, Ray, do you know that I shall ac- 
cept the third offer? The true heir will 
give me Millingford Reach.” 

**I do not see—I am bewildered, dis- 
tressed. What do you imagine, Eveline?’ 

**I do not imagine: it is a genuine con- 
viction. How many times Squire Ned has . 
declared you reminded him of his friend, 


for a little peace. Dugald is a good fellow: 
he’s to hhve a hundred pounds for this. 
You won’t mind paying it, will you? Du- 
gald; lock the door: nobody ’s to come into 
the room now.” 

These words had cost him a great effort, 


and given much pain. He paused, panting: 


and groaning. The nurse poured out half 
a wine-glass of some strengthening cordial, 
and gave it to him. He drank. it 0 
and then rested a while. 

Except for the click of the key in the 
lock, as Dugald complied with his request, 
there was profound silence in the room, 
and every eye was turned to that anguished, 
ghastly face lying among the pillows. He 
seemed to heed my presence alone, and 
presently burst forth with a flood of tears, 
and a childish, terrified appeal in his an- 
guished voice, — 

*“*O Mr. Romaine! Mr. Romaine! I wish 
I never had left America!’’ 

“ Poor fellow! poor Joe!” was all I could 
articulate. 

You know — you ’ve heard With a 
pitiful wail. 

“Yes: it was a terrible accident.” 

“And I’ve got to die. O Mr. Romaine! 
do you think these English doctors under- 
stand as well as ours? Might n’t it be pos- 
sible to help me? If it only was, I ’d do so 
different. I’d be good: I knowI should be 

” 


Poor Joe! poor Joe!’’ 

“You think there’s no help then? O 
Lord —O Lord! have mercy!’ shrieked he, 
in the wild terror of death, which even 
strong minds have yielded to. 

He writhed and panted on the bed before 
our awe-struck gaze, then fell into a desper- 
ate calm. 

“Mr. Romaine, I went once to a Sunday 
school over the water there at home, and 
there was a great card hung up before our 
bench. I can see it now, the great black 
letters on the staring white pasteboard. 
Oh! if I’d have minded it before it was 
too late! ‘The Wages of Sin is Death.’ 
That’s what itsaid. O Lord, O Lord! have 
mercy! Mr. Romaine, that’s what I ’ve 
got. Death, death! And to think I’ve 
earned it myself! O dear, O dear! why did 
I ever leave America? O mother! how 
could you?”’ 

“IT would try and keep as calm as possi- 
ble,” said I, gently. “You want me to 
take some message to your mother?”’ 
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“No, I don’t?’ almost’ shrieked’ he, in a” 
high, fierce tone. ‘She ’s to blame 
and it’s she ought to’ be here adying. You 
just tell her that ‘The Wages of Sin is’ 
Death.’ Mr. Romaine, do you believe there’ 
is a burning pit down— down under the’ 
grave?” 

I shivered beneath the wild agony of the 
glazed eye. 

“TI believe in a merciful Father, and a’ 
loving, pitiful Saviour,’ answered I. “ If 
we have done wrong, and are truly sorry, 
and ready to make all amends in our 

r 

“That ’s it, that’s it. I must make up’ 
for it, 1 know. Quick! some of you write’ 
out a paper for me to sign just as I tell you 
now,”’ he cried, eagerly, trying to raise his 
head. 

I lifted it tenderly, and the officer of the’ 
law, whom we had fortunately brought 
with us, immediately came forward with’ 
paper, pen, and ink. Joe’s glazing eyes 
followed his movements with feverish in- 
terest. 

“Write just as I speak,” directed he, 
**T, Joseph Miller, born in New York City, 
United States, in the year 1830, do hereby 
declare, on my dying bed, that I have false- 
ly sworn and testified to obtain the estate of 
Millingford Reach.” 

A dead pause, broken only by his gasping 
breath and alow cry from Eveline. 

**Go on!’ cried the officer, glancing at 
the row of startled faces. 

*T am not Raymond Millingford. My 
mother stole a box containing all the proofs 
and evidence which I have brought forward, 
I cannot tell how many years ago, from the 
drawer of a poor sick lady for whom she 
worked. She took them for the trinkets, 
and did not know of the value of the papers 
until I came to read them over. We saw 
the advertisement in the paper asking for 
the heirs of Raymond Millingford, and I re- 
membered the name, and got out the box 
again. As I lay, a dying man, I swear it 
was mother, and not me, who first thought 
of passing poor Joe Miller off for the heir of 
the great property in England. When she 
talked it over, I was afraid. I said I could 
never carry it out; that I was too dull and 
stupid, and all that. But she laughed at 
me, and then she was angry with me. She 
showed me how little was to be done, any- 
how; that the papers and miniature we 
held was all I needed; and how there was 


none as could say 4 word against my being 
the right man, — especially as the true one. 
knew not the leastest sign of it, as one of 
the letters from his mother showed. She 
had never breathed a breath of it to him, 
but just written this letter telling him the 
whole story, and put it with the proof, for 
him to have when she was dead, You 
know the advertisement had not come out 
then, and the old man who lived here was 
alive, O Lord, O Lord! I’ve got to meet 
him too! I never thought of that before.” 

He had spoken with feverish haste, 
though with panting breath and in broken 
pauses. Another paroxysm of anguish and 
terror completely exhausted him. 

** Joe, Joe, you are doing your best to re- 
trieve your wrong-doing. You are sincere- 
ly penitent. Pray for Heaven’s forgiveness, 
and surely you may hope the prayer will be 
heard,”’ said I, in profound sympathy for 
the agony of mind which far exceeded, one 
could see, the great suffering of the bruised, 
battered body. 

“Do you think so? O Mr, Romaine, 
pray for he whispered, 

**T will, I will, my poor Joe. But finish 
first this act of restitution, and you shall 
have a clergyman.” 

“‘No, no: I want your prayers, your for- 
giveness; that is best. Give me something 
to drink, I must finish soon. I am socold 
now, so horribly cold! Does it mean—O 
Lord, have mercy on my soul! — does it 
mean that death is coming?” 

I gave him drop after drop of wine, the 
nurse holding his head, It gave him a 
brief return of strength. He motioned for 
us all to come nearer, 

“Let me tell the rest. I came to Eng- 
Jand.alone. My mother staid behind, be- 
cause she could n’t say but some one here 
had seen Mrs, Millingford. I got the prop- 
erty; but, oh! I swear to you here, I’ve 
never known a minute’s peace. Every new 
face I have seen has scared me. O Mr, Ro- 
maine, when you showed yourself I was 
nearly dead with fright. I thought you had 
found it out.” 

** Spea\ to the point, if youcan. Let us 
have the whole story,’’ said the writer, dip- 
ping his pen afresh into the pocket-ink- 
stand. 

bave madea will. I would n’t bave 
done it, only I wauted a little peace, and I 
knew it could n’t harm anything, Poor 

Joe Miller has nothing to give away. I’ve 
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nothing to say against Mr. Jourdaine; 
though, may be, he’s helped this.along,. L 
can see clearer now. It wasn’t. just the 
best thing for me to drink so much brandy, 
nor to ride that wild horse, though he dared 
me toit. I-won’t say he was in a hurry to 
have the property. I’m too wicked myself 
to throw any stones. But you ’)] ail testify. 
that he can’t have the property, because it 
belongs to the true Raymond Millingford.” 

*“*And who is he? Where can we find 
him?” asked Colonel Cathart. 

But he had closed his eyes, and was 
struggling with the agonies of the approach- 
ing dissolution. His previous speaking had 
completely exhausted him. He lay pant- 
ing, palpitating, and the question did not 
seem to reach his dulled ears. 

“*We must know that. It will be unpar~ 
donable in us to allow that question to be 
unanswered,’’ said the officer of the law. 

** Joe, Joe,”’ said I, in a pitiful tone, 

He lifted the stiff eyelids, and looked into 
my face bewilderedly, The flash of strength 
which intense earnestness had lent to him 
was dying out rapidly. The springs of life 
were ebbing swiftly. I bent over him in 
alarm. 

“Try to think, to finish your good work, 
Joe. Where shall we find him —the true. 
heir — Raymond Millingford?’’ 

A slow perception of my meaning crossed. 
the face, which took a gray, ashy pallor be- 
yond its previous ghastliness. He made a 
desperate effort to command the stiffening 
muscles, 

‘Don’t — you— know? Don’t—you— 


see? Forgive me, Mr. Ray, Mother has: 


got the letter for you.” 

Even while he spoke there came the ter- 
rible death-rattle in his throat; he gasped 
twice; the head sunk deeper into. the pil- 
lows, then all was. still, and poor Joe Mil- 
ler’s eventful life was ended here on-earth. 
Shuddering from head to foot, I turned 
away. 

Two slender white hands caught mine, 
and a pair of soft, tender eyes, swimming 
with tears, looked up into my face, 

** Ray, Ray, do you know that I shall ac- 
cept the third offer? The true heir will 
give me Millingford Reach.’ 

**I do not see—I am bewildered, dis- 
tressed. What do you imagine, Eveline?’”’ 

**I do not imagine: it is a genuine con- 


viction. How many times Squire Ned has. 


declared you reminded him of his friend. 
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Your name, too — we have been stupid not 
to see it before.” 

“Speak plainly, Eveline: you torture 
me.” 

“80 blind, Ray? Did you not take his 
meaning when he asked your forgiveness? 
It was from your mother they stole the pa- 
pers. Her letter for you, he said, was in 
his mother’s hands, It will explain all. O 
Ray, Ray! you are the son of Raymond 
Millingford. You are the true heir of Mil- 
lingford Reach. I know it, I rejoice in it.” 

It broke upon me then and there over- 
whelmingly. I sat down, giddy and faint 
with the great revelation, profoundly glad, 
and yet stirred only by grave and solemn 
thoughts, while the others were talking in 
low, excited whispers. 1 went back to the 
bedside, and wept a few pitying tears on 
the dead face of the brief usurper of my 
rights. His strange, inexplicable embar- 
rassment in my presence was thoroughly 
explained now. So too, as by a lightning 
flash, many tangled threads in my remem- 
brance of my mother’s conduct: her words 
and looks were woven into a legible pattern. 
My failure to find any Romaines in Devon, 
the utter silence about my English relatives, 
the mysterious promise of future revela- 
tions, — all things were clear. 

And I was standing in my grandfather’s 
house. A thrill shot through my heart at 
the recollection. A proud, glad conscious- 
ness that it was my house now, beyond the 
help or hindrance of such as Jobn Jour- 
daine, followed. 

I murmured a tender, pardoning word 
into the ears dumb to earthly sounds, and 
softly followed Colonel Cathart’s beckoning 
hand, without comprehending why the 
room was so suddenly cleared. 

They told me afterward how Dugald had 
been on the watch, and hastily reported 
John Jourdaine’s approach; and how the 
Colonel, anxious to save the new discovery 
for another day’s revelation, had hastened 
us all from the room, and warned the at- 
tendants there against reporting what had 
transpired during the past few hours. 

We took leave silently, as we had come, 
and carried away with us the all-important 
statement of the dying man. 

We had very little talk among ourselves 
that night. What we had heard and wit- 
nessed was too solemnly impressive for 
many words. Colonel Cathart only said, as 
he wrung my hand for good-night, — 


arrangement:. 
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“T long to tell Squire Ned of this. I 
think nothing else could insure for him 
such felicity, outside his own family, as to 
see you and Eveline established at Milling- 
ford Reach.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


The news of the untimely death of the so 
lately established master of Millingford 
Reach was abroad early the next day. Du- 
gald came over to tell me how Mr. Jour- 
daine had sent for the lawyer who drew up 
the useless will, and had given out all the 
directions for a costly and pompous funeral, 
The attendants at the death-bed had kept 
discreet silence, possibly from interested mo- 
tives, since so well informed concerning the 
rea] owner of the place. 

We despatched a post messenger for 
Squire Ned, and, when he arrived, took his 
counsel, and decided to make no revelation 
of the change in affairs until after the fu- 
neral. The Liverpool steamer was about 
sailing, and a trusty man was sent out to 
New York tw obtain Mrs. Miller’s testimony 
and the precious letter so long withheld 
from me. 

We drove over to the house of mourning 
at the appointed hour, and found room: 
and grounds thronged .by an inquisitive, 
speculating crowd. John Jourdaine, in 
deepest crape, glowered upon us, as, with 
Eveline on my arm, and Squire Ned and 
Colonel Cathart close at hand, I entered the 
room set apart for the mourners. I saw 
him shade his eyes with his white, aristo- 
cratic hand, to hide the evil sparkle of tri- 
umph, so ill according with the presence of 
that still, silent corpse beneath the velvet 
pall. 

My own heart was too sorrowfully 
thoughtful of poor Joe Miller's wasted life 
to be exultant at my knowledge of the 
downfall awaiting my rival. I heard only 
the solemn responses, the sacred words, of 
the liturgy. 

We had been told that the body was to be 
placed in the receiving tomb, and therefore 
had not molested any of John Jourdaine’s 
We saw the poor, obscure 
American lad placed amid the costly wrecks 
of the proud old English coffins; and cer- 
tainly, if it did not stir those senseless 
heaps of ashes, it brought no thrill of ire 
or shame to the beart of the sole surviving 
Millingford, that plebeian bones had come 
to moulder there. 
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The funeral rites ended, we returned to 
the great mansion. The executors of the 
late Ralph Millingford’s will, and the law- 
yer who drew it up, as well as the gentle- 
man who had taken down and witnessed 
Joe Miller’s confession, joined our party as 
we walked composedly toward the great li- 
brary. 

A cold sneer was perceptible on John 
Jourdaine’s finely chiseled lips, and a ma- 
lignant light glimmered across his baleful 


eyes. 

‘The will of the late Raymond Milling- 
ford is not yet made public,”’ said he, rising 
from his seat, and standing at his haughty 
height before us. ‘‘ For that reason I will 
tolerate this intrusion. Squire Kirkwood, 
perhaps these people will be interested to 
hear it read.” 

** We have no further interest than curi- 
osity,” said Squire Ned bluntly; ‘* but we 
will listen respectfully, for the sake of the 
testator.’’ 

The lawyer, with a little aside nod toward 
our lawyer, Nickerson, unfolded the parch- 
ment, and read the brief instrument which 
bequeathed to John Jourdaine the entire 
property held in possession by the testator. 

A dead silence followed when his dry, 
rasping tones had ceased, It was broken 
by John Jourdaine’s clear, melodious voice, 
smooth with polite irony. 

** You perceive, good people, the state of 
affairs. Another time I may be pleased to 
see some of you in this house: at present, I 
desire to be left in possession of my own 
apartments. I can imagine the disappoint- 
ment of certain parties who counted so 
strongly upon coming into possession here; 
but I assure them that the instrument they 
have just heard read is without a flaw, and 
amply secured by every possible legal meas- 
ure,”’ 

I turned toward him calmly, pressing 
lightly the black-gloved hand which still 
clung to my arm, to assure Eveline that I 
was not in the least disturbed from my self- 
command. 

‘There is but one flaw, Mr. Jourdaine,”’ 
Isaid. ‘* The will itself may be made fast 
by witness, seal, and signature; but Josepif 
Miller had no claim upon Millingford 
Reach, and his bequest is therefore a sim- 
ple farce.” 

“Joseph Miller! What have we to do 
with Joseph Miller? I am talking about 
Raymond Millingford.” 

20 


“Raymond Millingford has not yet ar- 
rived to that extremity,” I replied gravely 
and calmly still; “ but, when his last will 
and testament is executed, it will not be 
your name, John Jourdaine, which will be 
linked with Millingford Reach.” 

“What gibberish is this?’ he demanded 
in a high, sharp tone. 

“Tt means,” said Lawyer Nickerson, 
stepping forward at a gesture from me, 
“that it is your turn to listen to the last, 
dying words of the poor youth who has just 
been carried to his grave. The witnesses 
are all present when you call in the nurse 
and one of your own servants who was a 
watcher at the bed of death.’’ 

As he spoke, he took from Colonel Ca- 
thart the confession of Joseph Miller, and 
read it aloud. 

John Jourdaine meanwhile stood glaring 
at him with staring eyes and set lips. He 
did not attempt to deny the statement, 
which confirmed me in my belief of his 
knowledge of the imposture; but he hissed 
out, — 

“So this vexed question is still to be 
thrust to and fro! So there is another heir 
to make his appearance! Well, produce 
him. I demand that much.” 

“*He is here,” said Squire Ned triumph- 
antly; ‘‘and he bears the surest proof in his 
face. Look there, and here.’”’ 

Saying which, he drew me before a pic- 
ture of my father hanging beside one of my 
grandfather, and pointed from one to the 
other, and then into my face. 

‘Perdition!’ came seething over John 
Jourdaine’s lips, as he turned upon me 
with a lightning glance. ‘* May the curses 
of 

The words died out in a choking gasp, a 
white line of foam oozed up to his lips, and 
he fell back in the writhing convulsions of 
epilepsy. 

We had him tenderly cared for; but the 
attack, Antoine averred, was beyond any- 
thing he had ever witnessed. 

‘* He will not rest, he is foaming, fretting, 
chafing all the time,’’ muttered the valet 
disconsolately; ‘and it will be the death of 
him. Every one of them leaves him worse 
and worse. It won’t be long that he can see 
company at all.” 

He was not far from right, — the faith- 
ful, sagacious Frenchman. When John 
Jourdaine came out of the attack, he was 
too weak to be moved; and, before full 
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strength returned, another seizure pros- 
trated him. ‘ 

Well, he never left Millingford Reach. It 
was his home, after all. But he had his 
punishment meted out as relentlessly as his 
worst enemy could have asked, and the 
blow fell upon the most vulnerable part. 
He who had so pitilessiy forced down any 
sign of illness, wlio had shrunk with such 
proud sensitiveness from the imputation of 
ill health, became a feeble, helpless invalid, 
a confirmed epileptic, in the sight of ali the 


world. We forgot our old horror and de- 
testation in the sight of all his suffering; 
and, in the months and years which ensued, 
he had no more tender nurse than Eveline, 
despite his wrongs and insults in the past, 
no more syinpathizing friend than the one 
who was made, by the arrival from America 
of the widow Raymond Millingford’s last 
letter of explanation, and a full confession 
of the conscience-stricken Mrs. Miller, the 
true and undisputed owner of Millingford 
Reach. 
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“NOTHING FOR YOU.” 


BY J. C. MACY. 


As by your gate my pathway led, 

If you had whispered o’er my head, 

**Good-morrow, child,’’ I could have said 
**Good-morrow’”’ too. 

You never gave me time to speak, 

Or brush the dust from my brown cheek: 

Your strong voice answered mine so weak, 
“Nothing for you.” 


Why, if I could only say, 
“TI ’m not so hungry, quite, today,” 
I’m sure I ’d not be in your way, 


Nor very near. 


I ask the bright stars in the sky 

If it ’s so very wrong to cry, — 

Even at night, to softly cry, — 
Lest you might hear! 


I wish I had a place up there! 
I don’t believe the stars would care; 
And maybe they ’d have room to spare, 


And kiss me too. 


I guess they ’ll not drive me away, 

Because I ’m poor, and cannot pay: 

Oh! will they shut the gate, and say, 
Nothing for you’’? 


Cleveland, O., December, 1877. 
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A SEARCH FOR A CHAMBERMAID. 


BY ANNA MORRIS. 


“T am really discouraged!’ exclaimed 
pretty little Mrs. Ellis, as she Jaid down the 
morning paper in which she had been read- 
ing the advertisements for the past half- 
hour. 

**Six different servants within as many 
months! [am ashamed to think of it. I 
always did believe that it was more than 
half the fault of the mistress when I heard 
of a lady who was continually changing her 
servants; and yet it does seem as if I could 
not help it. They were so slatternly, or so 
much above their station; and now I must 
go trotting about all this forenoon from pil- 
lar to post, trudging up countless stairs, 
or through filthy alleys, in search of the 
seventh specimen. Let me see. I believe 
I counted six in this column.’’ And she 
took up the paper again, just as the door 
opened, and a young man entered with a 
merry ‘*Good-morning, auntie! Why, 
what ’s the matter now? I never saw you 
look so blue before.’’ 

“O Ed! is that you?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Ellis, brightening a little. ‘I am worried 
to death about these hateful servants. The 
last one I had — Maria, you know — walked 
off yesterday without a moment’s warning, 
because I asked her to hold baby while I 
came down to receive Mrs, Gaston, who has 
just returned from Europe, and called rath- 
er late. It was Thursday, and Maria talked 
about her ‘day out,’ and ‘not being im- 
posed upon,’ till I was in a perfect fever lest 
Mrs. Gaston should hear her. 

‘* Your uncle says he is tired of the word 
‘servants,’ and, if I can’t get along with 
them, I had better break up housekeeping, 
and board; but how could I do that, Ed, — 
with twochildren? Poor little things! The 
idea of their being brought up in a board- 
ing-house!’’ And Mrs, Ellis’s tones grew 
almost ludicrously pathetic. 

“And your unele, too!” she continued, 
presently. “How would he like a board- 
ing-house table, after the cozy little suppers 
that Chice always gets up for him? Poor 
Chioe! she i3 t'.e greatest belp I have; and 
yet I know that living with a colored cook 
is one of the objections that girls have to 
coming here. I don’t think it need trouble 


them much. They have separate bedrooms; 
and then their work keeps them in differ- 
ent parts of the house most of the time.” 

‘“*Perhaps you might get a colored cham- 
bermaid,” suggested her néphew; ‘and 
then there would be no trouble on that 
point.” 

**No: your uncle does not wish me to do 
so. You know the second girl's work is to 
wait on the table, and help me with the 
children; and he says he prefers a whité 
girl for that place. I am sure Chloe is 
worth a dozen of those horrid creatures we 
have had lately; and now she must take 
care of the children while I go to find an- 
other, who, I dare say, will be quite as bad 
as any of them. It is sweeping-day too, — 
and how my head aches!’’ sighed the poor 
little woman. ‘‘It is fortunate that Chloe 
is so kind.” 

** You just stay at home, auntie, and I’ll 
go for you,’”’ said Ed Morton, rising as he 
spoke, 

** You, Ed! Why, how would you know 
what I want?’ exclaimed his aunt, in as- 
tonishment, for this great, handsome neph- 
ew —her eldest brother’s son, and nearly 
her own age—seldom volunteered to do 
anything disagreeable. 

‘*How should I know? Why, have n’t 
you just told me? A girl to tend table, and 
do the chamber-work, I suppose, and help 
you with the children. Neat, and not 
above doing what she is told: in short, a 
being possessed of all the cardinal virtues, 
and some good looks into the bargain, I 
hope; for, of all disagreeable-looking ob- 
jects, the last six or seven you have had 
here have been the worst Lever saw. Now 
let me see the advertisements that you in- 
tended answering.”? And he snatched up 
the paper, while his aunt, coming to his 
side, and pulling down his hand a little so 
that she could see, pointed out those that 
she had thought most likely to suit her. 

** Let me see. ‘A respectable girl, with 
excellent references.’ O pshaw! Auntie, 
1 don’t believe in respectability that re- 
quires so much vouching for. ‘* Neat and 
capable,’ That’s as bad. ‘ No objection 
to assisting in the care of a child.’ Much 
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obliged, but we won’t trouble her. No 
wonder you have such a poor lot, if this is 
the style of advertising you patronize. 


* Now here is one,’”’ he continued, look- 
ing down the column, “that I would trust 


sooner than the rest, for the very reason 
that the advertiser does not praise herself. 
Seer’ And he pointed to the place. 

“** Wanted, a situation as chambermaid, 
or to take care of children. Apply at 19 


Blank Street,’ Short and sweet! I’ll go 


there.”’ 

** But, Ed,’’ expostulated his aunt, *‘ they 

must say something. I make it a rule not 
to engage a girl without good references and 
a written certificate.” 
’ “Even if she writes it herself, I esup- 
pose,” commented her nephew. “ Never 
mind! I’)l take the paper, and do as I 
choose, and we ’li see if I’m not more suc- 
cessful than you have been.” And, with- 
out another word, he left the apartment, 
and Mrs. Ellis heard the street door close 
after him before she had sufficiently recov- 
ered from her astonishment at his unwont- 
ed behaviour to give any further directions 
as to what kind of servant she preferred. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Edward Morton had 
hailed a down-town car, and, having seated 
himself therein, began once more to read 
over the list of advertisements, Every one 


containing any especial vaunting of the ad- 


vertiser he discarded; and this being the 
usual style, he found himself left with but 
five that he thought it worth while to no- 
tice. To the nearest of these he now 
straightway repaired, but found her quite 


as ready to laud herself with her tongue as 


the others could have been with pen and 


ink. Three of the five were alike in this 
respect; the fourth was already engaged. 
**I would n’t have engaged her, any- 
way,’’ muttered Mr. Morton, as he turned 
away. ‘‘She is red-haired, and is cross- 
eyed,” From which it may be inferred 


that the young gentleman persevered in his 
intention to find some one Possessing good 


looks. 

There now remained only the one to 
which’ he had called his aunt’s attention. 
“This is the last,’ he soliloquized, as he 
examined it; “and, if ‘brevity is the soul 


of wit,’ this must be a very witty person; 


yet somehow 1 like it better than the others, 
though I have left it to the last, as it was 
the farthest out of my way. Well, I hope 
she may suit, for-I am getting sick of the 
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business. It seemed too bad to let auntie 
go trotting about in such wretched places, 
or I would not have offered. 19 Blank 


Street. Rather more decent neighborhood 
than some of them,’ he thought, as he en- 


tered the narrow but tolerably clean street, 
and looked about for No. 19. 

**Up three flights, sir,”” answered a civil 
Irish woman, on the first floor, to his in- 
quiry of where he should find Norah Cre- 
gan; and up three flights he accordingly 
went. 

It led him quite to the top of the house, 
but, while ascending the second flight, he 
heard a clear, sweet voice above him sing- 
ing the last strain of “ Robert! Tot qui 
Jaime.” 

“A strange voice to hear in such a place,” 
he murmured, pausing a moment in the 
hope of hearing it again. ‘‘ Perhaps the 
singer may be the fair Norah. I wonder 
how auntie would like a musical chamber- 
maid? With such a voice as that, she 
might find more profitable employment, I 
should fancy.” And he walked slowly on. 

But now the voice sounded from a room 
at the head of the third flight, the door of 
which stood open. 

*“* Why do you look so grave this morn- 
ing?” 

“Ah, sure,” answered another voice, 
with an unmistakable brogue, ‘ my heart is 
broke when I think of the chamber-work 


and the’? — 

**But you don’t remember,”’ interrupted 
the first speaker, ‘* how light such trials are 
in comparison with others. Besides 


“Who sweeps a room as to His laws 
Makes it and the action fine.’”’ 


‘**Well,’? thought the unseen listener to 
this conversation, ‘‘I have certainly met 
with an adventure. Fancy coming to 19 
Blank Street to hear some one with a voice 


like an angel or a Kellogg singing * Robert,’ 


and quoting George Herbert, Doubtless 


the Irish companion is the Norah Cregan of 
my search; but who is the singer? How- 
ever, I have played eavesdropper long 
enough.”’ And, advancing, he tapped on 
the open door. 


*Come in, if ye plase,” said an honest- 
looking Irish-woman, who was busily pol- 
ishing an already shining stove. The room 


aud its contents were poor enough, but 
every article was sputiessly neat and tidy, 
forming a strong contrast to other rooms 
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Mr. Morton had seen that morning. I fear, 
however, that he scarcely appreciated this 
fact, for by the open window sat what be 


mentally pronounced the loveliest girl he 
had ever seen; and, as he had travelled far 


and wide, and been smilingly welcomed by 
beauties in all lands, he was doubtless a 
competent judge. 

**I beg pardon for intruding,’’ he com- 
menced, stammering like a school- boy; 


“but I called in consequence of an adver- 


tisement in this morning’s paper, My aunt 
wished for a chambermaid, and thought 
you might perhaps suit her. I presume 
I am not mistaken,’’ he continued, as No- 
rah made no reply. “Are you not the No- 
rah Cregan this advertisement refers to?”’ 

“No: there’s no mistake about that,’ 
answered the woman, sorrowfully. “I’m 
Norah Cregan fast enough, but’? — 

“But it was I who advertised,’’ inter- 
posed the young lady at the window. 

Mr. Morton grew more and more embar- 
rassed. How could he talk to this fair. 
creature about taking a place as his aunt’s 


chambermaid and waiter-girl? 


She, however, treated the whole affair in 
a strictly business manner, though she 
made no pretence of seeming other than 
what she really was,—a lady, and there- 
fore on an equality with any gentleman, 


even though she were seeking a servant's 


situation, 

‘Will you not sit down,’’ she asked, as 
calmly as though she were receiving him in 
a fashionable drawing-room, ‘‘ and tell me 
what your aunt requires? I cannot boast 
of much experience,’ she added, with a 


slight smile, “but think I understand the 


duties of a waiter and chambermaid.” 

Mr. Morton mechanically repeated what 
his aunt had told him of the work and the 
care of the children. He felt as if ina 
dream, and half expected to wake presently 
and find himself talking to some Bridget or 


Hannah such as he bad seen in his previ- 


ous visits, 

**And what wages does she give?” in- 
quired his fair listener calmly, when he had 
finished. Again he replied mechanically. 

**I will call in an hour and see your aunt, 
if you will please to give me her address,’’ 


was all the comment. 


Mr. Morton rose to depart. ‘1 will tell 


my aunt to expect you then, Miss ’’ — 
** Leslie Davenant,”* was the brief reply, 
as with a bow she dismissed him. 


As he descended the stairs, he heard a 
loud sob from Norah, and the exclamation, 
“Ah, Miss Leslie, my dariint! how can I 
let you go?” 

“Hush, Norah!” said her companion, 


softly, and the door of the apartment was 
carefully closed. 

Edward Morton felt too bewildered to 
plan what to say or do as he hurried toward 
his aunt’s residence, but finally concluded 


merely to say that a girl would call in an 


hour, and leave matters to arrange them- 
selves. 

**f should only make a mess of it,’’ he 
muttered. ‘*‘But to think of that girl’s 
having to live out and associate with 
Chloe!” 


He accordingly made his announcement 
as briefly as possible, pleading an engage- 
ment as an excuse for his hurry; and in 
reply to his aunt’s ‘“‘Can’t you tell me 
something about her?’’ only gave some con- 
fused answer of not being good at descrip- 
tion, — ‘* She will be here soon, and you can 
judge for yourself.” 

“Tell me her name at least,’’ Mrs, Ellis 


called after him as he was making his es- 


cape. 

** Davenant,’? came through the closing 
door, and he was gone. 

**Davenant!” murmured the lady. ‘He 


could n’t have said Davenant) That don’t 


sound like a servant’s name,” 
Nevertheless, half an hour later, old 
Chloe announced Leslie Davenant. 
“* What sort of a looking person is she, 
Chloe?” asked Mrs. Ellis of the old servant, 
who had lived with her mother when she 


was but a little child, and in her own fam- 


ily ever since her marriage, 

“Well, honey, she ’s just the prettiest 
young lady you ever saw,’’ respouded 
Chloe, as she took the baby from her mis- 
tress, 

** Young lady!’ Mrs. Ellis echoed con- 
temptuously, ‘‘ Why, she is the new cham- 


bermaid; at least Ed said that was her 


name.”’ 

**Guess not, missus!’ chuckled Chloe. 

“*She said her name was Leslie Davenant 

sure enough, but she’s a born lady if ever 

I saw one. Guess Massa Ed been foolin’ 
” 


And Mrs, Ellis thought 80 too when she 
descended the stairs, and saw the graceful 


figure and lady-like air of the young girl. 


who rose at her approach. 


“I beg your pardon,” she began, hesita- 
tingly. “I think my servant did not un- 
derstand your name.” 

* Leslie Davenant,” was the quiet reply. 
** Your nephew answered my advertisement 
for a situation, and I promised to call and 
see if I could suit you.”’ 

Poor Mrs. Ellis! Her confusion was 
worse than her nephew’s had been. How 
could she ask this young girl for references ? 
She began half a dozen sentences, and left 
them all unfinished. Finally she chose 
what was perhaps the wisest course, and 
said, frankly, — 

“I am afraid, Miss Davenant, that you 
will think me very rude, but you are so dif- 
ferent —so unfitted for the situation you 
are seeking, that I scarcely know how to 
address you.”’ 

For a moment a haughty blush rose to 
her listener’s brow, and she half rose, as if 
to take leave; but Mrs. Ellis’s manner was 
so kind, and even deprecating, that an in- 
stant’s reflection changed her feelings, and 
she sank back into her chair. 

“*Of course I am aware, Mrs. Ellis,’ she 
began, after a painful silence on both sides, 
“that I do not appear like an ordinary ser- 
vant, nor can I expect any one to employ 
me without some explanation. My mother 
is dead, and I have no one to look to for 
support or ghidance. The old servant of 
my mother, with whom I have been stay- 
ing, would gladly keep me with her, but 
that is impossible. My education would 
enable me to teach, but for certain reasons 
Imust have a place at once; and to wait 
for a teacher’s situation, with no one to rec- 
ommend me, might waste much time. I 
feel sure I could perform the duties you 
would require,’’ she added, wistfully. 

**{ do not doubt that in the least,’’ Mrs. 
Ellis replied warmly; ‘‘and I will gladly 
engage you until I can help you to a more 
suitable situation, if you will come on terms 
of equality. We will take care of the chil- 
dren together, and do the work together; 
but I cannot have you eat and sit with 
Chioe.” 

**T thank you, Mrs. Ellis,’’ answered the 
girl, gratefully, “‘ and, believe me, I appre- 
ciate your kindness, but I cannot accept 
your proposition. If I may come to occupy 
the same place as any servant, —eat with 
Chioe, and sit with her, unless I prefer my 
own room, —I will most thankfully do so.”’ 

“Be it so then,” answered Mrs, Ellis 
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with a sigh; **though I shall feel as if I 
were grievously wronging you.’’ 

Instead of which you will be helping 
me more truly than in any other way,’’ re- 
plied Lesl.e, rising, ‘*And now, if you 
would like me to come at once, I will go 
back to Norah’s and get my clothes, and re- 
turn in an hour or two.”’ 

**I cannot understand it,’? thought Mrs, 
Ellis as she retraced her steps to the nur- 
sery, *‘ but I will just tell Chloe enough so 
that she will take care of her and pet her 
as she does me,” 

This was easily accomplished, the old ser- 
vant’s kindly heart being already won by 
the lovely face and gentle manners of the 
lonely girl, and she eagerly caught at her 
mistress’s suggestion that they should pre- 


, pare one of the smaller spare rooms for her 


reception, instead of the attic occupied by 
Maria and her predecessors, 

*Dat’s right, honey!’’ she cried. ‘‘ Jess 
you leave old Chloe alone for making the 
poor chile comfortable.’’ And she bustled 
away, her heart overflowing with pity. 

The changes that took place in Mr. Ellis’s 
household within the next few weeks would 
have astonished any one who had been pre- 
viously acquainted with their habits. The 
master of the house suddenly discovered 
that he preferred to have an old family ser- 
vant like Chloe wait upon the table; while 
his wife, after repeated but ineffectual effort 
to make her new chambermaid join the 
family at table, with equal suddenness be- 
came convinced that it was far more proper 
for a child of Clara’s age to eat in the nur- 
sery, and would Leslie be willing to take 
charge of her there? While old Chloe grin- 
ned approvingly, and prepared the nursery 
table with great satisfaction. 

Mrs. Ellis furthermore developed an as- 
tonishing faculty for housework, and flew 
round in the liveliest possible manner every 
morning, sweeping and dusting, and chat- 
ting away with Leslie, till the rooms were 
in order; when the two would establish 


_ themselves in the nursery, where they were 


sure to be found by Mr. Morton on his daily 
visit to his aunt. He had always been in 
the habit of calling frequently, but now he 
was really the most devoted of nephews, 
Mrs. Ellis was shrewd enough to see 
where the attraction lay, and inwardly con- 
gratulated herself upon it. No word had 
ever passed between Leslie and herself as 
to the cause of the girl’s taking a position 
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which was evidently so different from what 
she had been accustomed to since their first 
meeting; yet Mrs. Ellis felt every confidence 
in her, and was quietly exerting herself to 
the utmost to obtain for her a suitable situ- 
ation in some young ladies’ seminary, where 
her unusual musical talent would be appre- 
ciated. 

It had only been from. hearing her sing to 
the children that Mrs. Ellis had become 
aware of this talent, for Leslie shrank from 
anything like display of her accomplish- 
ments; and it was with much difficulty 
that Mrs, Ellis prevailed upon her when 
they were quite alone to sit down at the 
piano; but, once there, she seemed to for- 
get everything, and played and sang till her 
kind friend, herself no mean performer, 
was fairly enraptured. No persuasions, 
however, could induce Leslie to perform for 
Mr. Ellis or Mr. Morton, 

‘*No, no, my dear madam,’’ she said, 
blushing deeply: ‘‘ your kindness makes me 
forget my proper place, but you must not 
tempt me to do so,” 

Thus the weeks glided quietly by, and 
Leslie had been two months with Mrs, 
Ellis, when the monotony of their daily life 
was broken in upon by Mr. Ellis’s desire to 
give rather a large dinner-party. They had 
received many invitations, he said, and it 
was time they made some return. Beside, 
there was a gentleman, a business acquaint- 
ance, to whom he wished to show more at- 
tention. 

Mrs. Ellis made one stipulation — that 
they should hire waiters for the occasion — 
before she announced the plan to Leslie. 

**Now I do hope that for once, Leslie, 
you will yield to my request, and join us at 
dinner,’’ she said, ‘‘ There will be several 
people here with whom I know you would 
be pleased, and we shall have music in the 
evening.” 

But Leslie shrank with something like 
terror from the proposal, 

**Not for the world!’ she cried, excited- 
ly. “Only think, if I should be seen 
by’’— She stopped suddenly, in great 
confusion, and, picking up baby Robbie, 
Legan dancing him to hide her burning 
cheeks. 

Mrs. Ellis would gladly have had that 
sentence completed, but she kindly took no 
notice, and said nothing more of Leslie’s 
joining the guests, 

_ The day arrived, and so did the company. 


Leslie and her little charges were bounti. 
fully provided for in the nursery at an early 
hour by Chloe, who then departed to super- 
intend matters in the kitchen. 

Robbie had fallen asleep, and Clara 
seemed following his example, when she 
roused and asked for water. Leslie, finding 
there was none that was cool up-stairs, bade 
her lie still, and she would run down to the 
kitehen for some. She hesitated a moment 
at the stairs, and listened anxiously, but 
there was no sound save from the dining- 
room, Evidently all the guests were there, 
and, re-ussured, Leslie hurried on to the 
kitchen, filled her pitcher, and was return- 
ing, when, as she was crossing the front 
hall, the bell rang violently, and one of the 
waiters standing near opened the door so 
promptly that Leslie had no time to escape, 
and admitted a man, apparently a stranger, 
for he said as he entered, — 

“Mr. Ellis resides here, does he not?” 

At the sound of the voice Leslie shrank 
back, as if to hide herself, but too late. 
The new-comer had caught a glimpse of her 
face, and, with an exclamation of surprise, 
seized her arm. ; 

**So, Leslie Davenant, I have found you 
at last!" he ciied. ‘* You thought to es- 
cape me, did you?” he continued with a 
sneer, as he dragged her out into the light 
with a grasp that caused her to shriek with 
pain as well as fear, 

The sound reached the dining-room, and 
the door was swung suddenly open by Mr. 
Ellis, who, followed by Mr. Morton, and 
other gentlemen, rushed to the rescue, 

“Touch that lady again at your peril!’ 
exclaimed Mr, Ellis indignantly, as he flung 
the intruder’s hand from Leslie’s arm. 
*“*Who are you that dares to thus insult 
any member of my family?” Then, as the 
light fell more fully on the stranger’s face, 
he saw, to his unbounded astonishment, 
that he was the very guest in whose honor 
the dinner had been given, and at whose 
absence all had been wondering. 

**Mr. Harndon!”’ he exclaimed in some- 
what milder tones. ‘‘ What possible claim 
can you have on this lady?’’ 

“*Merely that of a husband, sir,” Mr. 
Harndon answered coolly. ‘ Perhaps you 
will now acknowledge that my conduct was 
not so extraordinary as y \u at first thought 
it.”’ 

Mr. Ellis glanced from the speaker to 
Leslie, as if to discover whether this state- 
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ment was true; but she had sunk down in- 
sensible as soon as Mr. Harndon released 
his hold. Perceiving this, the stranger 
stooped to raise her, saying as she did so, 
** My carriage is still at the door: I will re- 
lieve you of any further care of my wife.” 

“ Hands off, sir!’ commanded Mr. Mor- 
ton, who was tenderly supporting the insen- 
sible girl. 

“Hush, Ed!’ said hisuncle. “If Mr. 
Harndon is really her husband, we have no 
right to detain her.” 

**He isnot! Iam convinced he is not, or 
he has ill-treated her. Otherwise would 
she have fainted at his approach?’’ 

** That was from joy!’ sneered Mr. Harn- 
don, with such an evil look at the uncon- 
scious form that all shrank from him. 

** There was no joy in that shriek of ter- 
ror,” answered Mr. Morton, sternly: “ but 
she is reviving, and can soon tell us the 
truth.”’ 

As he spoke, Leslie opened her eyes. A 
shudder passed over her frame as her glance 
fell upon Mr. Harndon, but her voice was 
tolerably firm as she replied to Mr. Ellis’s 
rather formal inquiry, — 

“Miss Davenant, has this gentleman, as 
he asserts, any claim upon you?” 

‘Not the slightest,” she answered. “I 
can explain everything, and bring convinc- 
ing proofs of the truth of my story.” 

“Do you dare to say that we were not 
married in your mother’s house last spring?”’ 
demanded Mr. Harndon. 

Surely there is no need of making all 
this so public,”’ interposed Mr. Morton in a 
low tone, for the whole company, attracted 
by the confusion, had now come into the 
hall; and Mr. Ellis, perceiving the truth of 
his remark, opened the door of the library, 
and, with a courteous apology to his guests, 
invited Mr. Harndon and Leslie to enter. 

Mr. Morton looked very much as if he 
would like to join them, but recollected 
himself, and turned to assist his aunt in re- 
calling her guests to the dining-ruom. 

The dinner was a failure, however, not- 
withstanding their combined efforts. Evi- 
dently all present, though too well-bred to 
make inquiries, were filled with curiosity as 
to the scene they had just witnessed. 

Just as the ladies were rising from table, 
the hall door was shut with great violence, 
and immediately afterward Mr. Ellis en- 
tered the dining-room. 

In a few well-chosen words he expressed 


his regret at having annoyed them by invit- 
ing an impostor to meet them, and his hope 
that they would not allow the occurrences 
of the evening to interfere with their pleas- 
ure, 

Of course all responded politely, but stil] 
the evening passed heavily. To Mrs. Ellis 
and her nephew it appeared interminable, 
so anxious were they to hear the particulars 
of the affair; yet it was really very early 
when the guests departed. 

“At last!’ ejaculated Mrs. Ellis, as the 
door closed on the last one, ‘I must run 
to poor Leslie.” And she disappeared, 
while Mr. Morton turned to his uncle with 
au inquiring look, which Mr. Ellis an- 
swered by repeating the explanation which 
Leslie had given, and which she was now 
pouring forth to Mrs. Ellis. 

Its substance was as follows: — 

Leslie's mother had died years before, 
and her father had lately chosen for his 
second wife a showy woman, with little re- 
finement of manner or feeling, who appeared 
to have gained such complete control over 
him that he had no power to oppose her in 
any way. 

Leslie, who saw with much pain the sub- 
jugation cf her father, sought to recall him 
to his old manly, independent state of mind, 
but only succeeded in bringing upon herself 
the ill-will of her stepmother, who, how- 
ever, had tact enough to veil her feelings 
under what she called a desire for Leslie’s 
happiness, and set herself to bring about a 
match between the girl and a nephew of her 
own, —the Mr. Harndon who had claimed 
her that evening. 

As he was poor, and Leslie would inherit 
her mothers considerable fortune, Mrs. 
Davenant and her nephew concluded that 
this would be an excellent arrangement, 
and so skillfully did they manage Mr. Dave- 
nant that he was very soon quite as anxious 
for the marriage as either of them, and bit- 
terly reproached poor Leslie for her unfilial 
Lehaviour in declining Mr. Harndon's offer. 

Mrs. Davenant spent little time in re- 
proaches. She had determined that the 
marriage should take place. She set the 
day, issued the invitations, ordered the 
trousseau, and superintended the toilet of 
the unhappy girl, who had never once con- 
sented to the marriage, or ceased to implore 
her father’s aid, and who had now secretly 
resolved to wait until the clergyman and 
guests were assembled, and then claim their 
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protection, —a forlorn hope, but the only 
one she had. 

But her strength had failed her at the 
last moment. She had been supported, 
almost dragged, into the drawing-room, but 
just as the clergyman rose to commence 
the ceremony, she had swooned. 

Of course tie whole affair had been in- 
terrupted. It was several hours before she 
had recovered consciousness, and then her 
stepmother had endeavored to make her 
believe that the ceremony had really been 
concluded. Leslie was convinced that she 
was deceiving her, but still her mind was so 
confused that she dared not trust her own 
memory. Her father, however, roused a 
little by the shock of seeing his daughter 
fall dead, as he believed, at his feet, sol- 
emnly assured her in answer to her eager 
questioning that the ceremony had not 
taken place; and although this was flatly 
contradicted by his wife, and hé was at 
once taken prisoner, and not allowed to 
hold further communication with Leslie, 
yet his statement was confirmed by another 
and most unexpected witness. 

This was no other than Norah Cregan, 
who had lived in the family since Leslie’s 
childhood. and had been discharged by the 
second Mrs. Davenant, — being too devoted 
to Leslie and her future to be agreeable to 
that lady. On her dismissal, she had left 
the neighborhood, and taken the rooms in 
the city where Mr. Morton had found her; 
bat, being informed by some of her former 
fellow-servants of the approaching mar- 
riage, she had hastened back, and, being 
secretly admitted, had mingled unseen with 
the numerous servants, and been a deeply 
interested spectator of the whole affair. 
When Leslie had swooned, she had lin- 
gered to hear further tidings of her dear 
young mistress; and after Mrs. Davenant 
had retired for the night, made her way to 
Leslie’s room, hoping to be of some service. 

She found Leslie alone, and in utter de- 
spair. Mrs, Davenant had persisted in af- 
firming that she was really married; and 
her father, though acknowledging the falsi- 
ty of that assertion, still refused to assent 
to her petition that Mr. Harndon might be 
dismissed, being afraid of thereby rousing 
his wife’s temper, of which he had seen fre- 
quent and sufficient exhibitions, 

Norah’s entrance was therefore most wel- 
come to the forsaken girl, who, finding in 
her a faithful though humble confidant, 


poured forth all her griefs. Norah’s assur- 
ance that no ceremony had taken place was 
a great relief from one dread; and her pro- 
posal to carry Leslie away with her there 
and then seemed the first ray of light that 
had beamed on her path for many days. 

Norah was quite sure that Mrs. Davenant 
did not know where she lived, or even that 
she had removed to the city; and no one 
had seen her enter the house but the one 
old servant, who was as trustworthy as 
herself, The others had naturally sup- 
posed her to be one of the assistants hired 
for the occasion. Leslie should go with 
her, and stay till her health and strength, 
overtaxed by all the excitement she had 
gone through, were restored, and then they 
would consider what was best to do next. 

Leslie had consented, and in the dead of 
night they had silently left the house, 
They reached Norah's humble home in 
safety, and there Leslie had remained for 
several weeks. Then, being without mon- 
ey, and afraid of trying for any situation 
that would be likely for a young lady in her 
position to think of, she had decided to ad- 
vertise for a chambermaid’s place, which 
had resulted in her coming to Mrs, Ellis’s. 

‘* And what did Mr. Harndon say?” Mr, 
Morton demanded as his uncle paused. 

‘“‘Asserted that the whole story was false; 
that they were really married; and left, 
vowing to bring proofs and legal authority 
to take away his wife.” 

Miss Davenant,—was she quite 
overcome? or how did she hear his state- 
ments?” 

‘She was perfectly quiet and calm, and 
I believe every word of her story, At the 
same time I wish she was well out of the 
matter. I shall see the clergyman who was 
to have performed the ceremony as early as 
possible in the morning, and if his state- 
ment agrees with hers, I think she had bet- 
ter be removed from the city for a few 
days. I understood Mr. Harndon to say 
that Mrs. Davenant was in the city; and 
doubtless they will come here to endeavor 
to complete their work.”’ 

“Why not see the clergyman tonight?” 
suggested Mr. Morton, eagerly, as he 
glanced at his watch. ‘It is still early. 
Then you will be quite prepared for Mr.- 
Harndon’s visit. Do you know the ad- 
dress?”’ 

“No: but Ican ask Miss Davenant. She 
sald it was the Rev. Dr. Strong.” 
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**Oh, then I know where he lives, and 
you need not disturb her, Suppose you let 
me goto him. It is not probable, but still 
it is possible, that Mr. Harndon may return 
here tonight; and, in that case, you should 
be here to receive him,’’ And, as Mr. Ellis 
assented, Mr. Morton quickly departed on 
his errand. 

An hour later he returned, accompanied 
by the reverend gentleman, who fully cor- 
roborated Leslie’s story, and had begged to 
be allowed to see Miss Davenant, that he 
might assure her of his sympathy, and his 
regret that he had, even in ignorance, as- 
sisted in the plot against her peace and hap- 
piness, 

**T will speak to my aunt,” said Mr. Mor- 
ton, with great alacrity, as his uncle began 
to say that he would inquire whether Miss 
Davenant felt able to come down -stairs 
again that evening; and in another moment 
he was tapping at the door of his aunt’s 
boudoir. 

“Is it you, Ed?’ Mrs. Ellis said as she 
opened the door. ‘* Come in.” 

“Are you quite alone, auntie?’ he began, 

looking about him as he accepted the invi- 
tation. 
' “Yes: Leslie has just left me. Whata 
wretched affair, Ed! and how shamefully 
that poor girl has been treated! I was just 
coming down to talk to you and your uncle, 
for I don’t see how we shall keep her in 
safety for the next day or two, till we can 
get proper proofs of the truth of her story. 
Of course those horrid people will all be 
after her in the morning.” 

“T have thought of a way, auntie, and 
came up to ask your help in carrying out 
my plans,’’ replied Mr. Morton, quite ignor- 
ing the fact that he had come to announce 
the Rev. Dr. Strong’s desire to see Miss 
Davenant, 

**Of course I’ll help. I would do any- 
thing to help her,’’ answered Mrs. Ellis, 
fervently. 

** Well, sit down, auntie, and let’s talk it 
over.’’ 

“But Leslie is coming back in five min- 
utes, Ed.” 

**Never mind. tell youin three, if 
you ’jl listen. In the first place, do you 
know whether Miss Davenant is of age?’’ 

“Yes: twenty-one last month, she told 
me.”’ 

“Very good. That is why they are so 
desperate. They know well, unless they 


can make her believe that she is already. 
married, that they have no further claim, 
But they can still cause her much annoy- 
ance. Now my plan is to marry her myself 
tonight, and then let her precious step- 
mother and Mr. Harndon fuss as much as 
they please,” said Mr. Morton, as quietly as 
though he had been remarking that it wasa 
fine evening. 

“You, Ed! You marry her!’ gasped his 
aunt in astonishment, 

** Yes: why not? Shall you forbid the 
banns?’’ inquired her nephew coolly. 

**Not I! I have hoped all along that you 
would marry her some time; but this is so 
sudden; and, beside, you don’t know— at 
least I suppose you don’t— whether she 
will have you,” 

**No, I don’t; but I mean to find out. If 
Miss Davenant is coming back here, you 
leave us alone for five minutes, and in the 
mean time go down and entertain the Rey, 
Dr. Strong, who wants to see her. I went 
to him. He confirms her statement; and 
now you keep him, for perhaps we may 
need his services,”’ 

** But really, Ed,” began his aunt, “I am 
half afraid. Are you quite sure you love 
her?’”’ 

** Quite,”’ returned the young man, confi- 
dently. ‘‘I have been sure of that for 
sume time past. Oh, don’t be afraid, 
auntie! Iam not at all one of those self- 
sacrificing youths who would marry a girl 
they did not care a straw for to save her 
from a lover’s persecutions. Now go and 
prepare uncle’s mind if you can,’ he con- 
tinued, as a light step was heard in the cor- 
ridor; and as Leslie entered, Mrs, Ellis said 
kindly, ‘‘ Dr. Strong is waiting to assure 
you of his sympathy. Ed will explain his 
plan for saving you from further trouble, 
and I hope most heartily that you will con- 
sent toit. Now I must go and entertain 
Dr. Strong.’’? And, with an affectionate 
caress, the little woman left the room, 

how Mr. Morton prospered in his hasty 
wooing may perhaps be gathered from the 
fact that a few minutes later he entered the 
parlor triumphantly, leading Leslie, who, 
in her newly found happiness, looked litule 
like the pale, despairing girl of a few hours 
before. 

A few impressive words from Dr. Strong, 
and heartfelt congratulations from Mr, and 
Mrs. Ellis, were hardly uttered when a 
furious ring at the door was followed by an 
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announcement of “‘ Mrs, Davenant and Mr. 
Harndon;’ and that worthy couple fol- 
lowed so closely upon the servant that there 
was little time to object to their entrance. 

“IT come to claim my wife,’’ began Mr. 
Harndon, but he stopped suddenly on be- 
holding the venerable clergyman. 

Leslie Davenant,’’ commenced her step- 
mother, forgetting in her consternation her 
intention to say ‘* Leslie Harndon;’ but 
she was interrupted by Mr, Morton, who 
said, quietly, — 

* There is no longer any Leslie Davenant, 
madam. This lady is my wife, — Mrs. 
Morton,” 


The rage of the baffled pair knew no 
bounds. Leslie learned from their conver- 
sation that her father had died suddenly, 
and, contrary to his wife's hope and belief, 
had left his vast property to his only daugh- 
ter. Hence she and her dutiful nephew 
had redoubled their efforts to get possession 
of Leslie, having agreed to divide her prop- 
erly as soon as, by her marrisvge with Mr, 
Harndon, it should be in their hands, 

But ali their plots were now useless, and, 
after many idle threats, they retired, leav- 
ing Mr. Morton perfectly satisfied with the 
great success of his search for a chamber- 
maid, 


OUR FRONT ROOM. 


BY MARY FRANCES WILLIAMS. 


“There!” said Bess, sitting down em- 
phatically on the door-step, and fanning 
herself with her wide straw hat. ‘* There! 
that front room must and shall be fur- 
nished!”’ 

**I wish it might be,’’ observed Harrie, 
dubiously; ** but I don’t feel much encour- 
aged avout it as yet,’ 

‘If 1 were you, Bessie, 1’d order the 
suit in reps, and a tapestry carpet,’ I re- 
marked, sarcastically. ‘‘I1’m afraid we 
cannot quite afford Aubusson and satin 
brocade.” 

**How much money have you, Harrie?” 
asked Bess, ignoring my irony. 

** Five dollars and forty-three cents,” was 
Harrie’s reply, after an inspection of her 
pocket-book. 

** And you, Flo?” 

have ten dollars,”’ laughed I. ‘‘ We 
shal) not be able to rival the Bentons, I am 
afraid, Bessie dear.”’ 

The Bentons were our showy next-door 
neighbors, be it remarked, whose gorgeous 
parlor was at once the admiration and the 
despair of half the housekeepers in Nor- 
woodville, 

* The Bentons!’ exclaimed Bessie, with 
superb scorn, ‘“‘Do you suppose, Flora- 
bella, that I would ever sit down in our 
front room if it bore the faintest resem- 
blance to that upholstery shop of the Ben- 
tons? Do you imagine’ — 

“Of course not!’ I cried, with uplitted 
hands, warding off any more indignation. 


**T don’t suppose anything at all, But 
what has set you struggling with that im- 
possible front room again?’ 

u’t impossible,’ retorted Bess, 
**] have twenty dollars all my own; that 
makes thirty-five between us, Now, if you 
girls will follow my directions, we can take 
that thirty-five dollars and furnish that 
front room,’’ 

**How?”’? I queried, helplessly; while 
Harrie evidently thought it of no use to say 
any more to a girl who talked such absurd 
nonsense as furnishing a parlor with thirty- 
five dollars. 

We were three orphan sisters, keeping 
house together on an income so ridiculously 
small that any outlay for new furniture 
was quite out of the question; and yet the 
one desire of our three hearts was to fur- 
nish our parlor, a pretty room, but bare as 
any barn. We had a conveniently appoint- 
ed kitchen, and a clean, cool dining-room, 
where we sat in the afternoons at our sew- 
ing. Our bedrooms were comfortably fur- 
nished; but for the parlor we had not so 
much as a table, 

Tomorrow our quarterly income was due, 
but that we must live on for the next three 
months, So the thirty-five dollars left over 
from this quarter was all we could possibly 
count on, and that seemed too small a sum 
to think of in connection with the furnish- 
ing of our front room, 

Bess was our head and shoulders, our 


right hand, our mainstay; and her capabil- 
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ities in the way of getting something out of 
nothing were truly remarkable, as witnessed 
by the fact of her possessing more money at 
the end of the quarter than both her sis- 
ters; though we had all the same allowance 
for our personal expenses, and Bessie’s were 
the heaviest, on account of her being the 
largest and requiring the most dress mate- 
rial. Yet, in spite of Bessie’s genius, the 
furnishing of that front room seemed ex- 
ceedingly problematical. 

*“* There is my contribution to the funds,” 
remarked Bess, placing her twenty dollars 
on the top step. I deposited my ten beside 
it, and Harrie followed with her five. 

Then we looked at Bess, and awaited an 
explanation. 

“*T have been reading in the Magazine,” 
said Bess, *‘about' a woman who furnished 
her parlor with fifty dollars, and had the 
prettiest room in town.”’ 

* But we have only thirty-five dollars,” 
suggested I. 

* And forty-three cents,” supplemented 
Harrie. 

“ Well, that woman bought some things 
which we need not buy,” replied Bess, 
**To be sure, she had a set of lovely old 
chairs which belonged to her great-grand- 
mother, and which have just come into 
fashion; and somebody gave her a pair of 
pictures, and somebody else presented her 
with a statuette; and’? — 

**Do stop, Bess!” I cried, imploringly; 
while Harrie went off in a violent explosion 
of laughter. 

“I don’t suppose anybody will give us a 
picture, or beg the privilege of keeping a 
piano in our front room,” said Bess, can- 
didly; “‘ although that also happened to the 
woman in the magazine. What I want is 
Ben Bradshaw’s plane and saw, and Ben 
himself to operate them, and an old barrel 
or two.” 

‘I suppose Ben and his tools are to be 
had for a thank you,” remarked Harrie; 
“and there are barrels enough in the wood- 
shed. They are good ones too. What are 
you going to do with them, Bessie?’ 

“You shall see,” said Bessie, smiling 
wisely. ‘At present, let us go up to Mer- 
rion’s and get some of that lovely straw 
matting for the floor.” 

“Straw matting will do very well for the 
present,’”’ said I; “‘ but when it comes cold 
weather ” — 

“We must not begin to think of cold 


weather in May,” interrupted Bessie. 
Perhaps by November some good luck will 
bring us acarpet. In summer, matting is 
a positive luxury.” 

We went to put on our things, of course, 
preparatory to visiting the carpet store; for 
we always obeyed Bessie’s orders. 

When we returned from the expedition, 
we were accompanied by a man with a 
wheelbarrow; and in that barrow were 
twenty-six yards of blue-and-cream-colored 
matting, of a nice quality, which we had 
bought for fifty cents a yard; also eight rolls 
of pretty gray wall-paper, at fifty cents a 
roll. When the paper was up and the mat- 
ting was down, our front room was very 
clean and cool to look at. 

** But we could look at the pretty matting 
and the blue-gray paper in Merrion’s store 
just as well,’’ said Harrie. ‘‘ And I don’t 
see where we are to get any furniture. Our 
ancestors did not leave us any antique 
chairs,” 

**We will make the curtains first,” said 
Bessie, cheerfully, coming in at that mo- 
ment, with her hat on, and a bundle in her 
hands. ‘“‘I’ve just been down street and 
bought the materials.”’ 

And Bessie opened her bundle, and dis- 
played a roll of snow-white muslin and 
some pale-blue cretonne. 

“*I paid forty cents a yard for the mus- 
lin,” she said; ‘‘and I bought fifteen yards, 
Five yards to a window will be plenty, it is 
so wide. And the cretonne will make 
charming shades, It was sixty cents, and 
there are six yards. We ’ll make some 
lambrequins of it too for the windows, and 
for that ugly wooden mantel-shelf. You 
can make some blue-and-white tassels, Har- 
rie, like those on your tidy, but larger. 
And here are the fixtures for the shades, 
They cost a dollar and a half for the three.” 

So we hung the blue shades in our three. 
windows, with a blue-and-white crochet tas- 
sel pendant from each; and over them we 
draped the full white muslin curtains, with 
pretty blue lambrequins at the top. Harrie 
sacrificed her freshest blue ribbons to loop 
the curtains, although Harrie is a blonde, 
and blue ribbons are very becoming, twisted 
among her golden ringlets, 

“Why, it is charming!’ she cried, ad- 
miringly, regarding the effect from the 
doorway. ‘Now, Bessie, bring in your 
furniture!” 

“ Ben will bring the table this evening,” 
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said Bessie. ‘And I can promise a lounge 
and two arm-chairs and a pair of ottomans. 
There! my ideas and the money will give 
out together.” 

Ben did bring the table; a great round 
pine affair of his own manufacture, — rude 
enough, certainly, but he had planed it 
smooth, and stained the legs with umber, 
in imitation of walnut; and even that did 
not matter much, for very little of them 
showed when Bessie had covered it with a 
sheer-white tablecloth, abstracted from the 
dining-room, 

“There now!’ she exclaimed, in tri- 
umph; ‘‘could anything be neater? It will 
hold piles of books and papers, and that’s 
all we want it for. Who’s going to lift the 
cover to see if it is walnut? We will cover 
it with white cloths for the summer (thank 
our stars, we’ve plenty of table linen!), 
and next quarter I promise to save ten dol- 
lars from my allowance to buy a cover for 
it. I had Ben make it nice and big, be- 
cause I hate a small table: I like one that 
everybody can gather around and be so- 
ciable.”’ 

After the table followed, at intervals of a 
day or two, the other articles which Bessie 
had enumerated. First, a lounge, — per- 
haps it would be better called a sofa, — 
composed of a long packing-box, with one 
side knocked out, and a square block under 
each corner. These square legs were stained 
with umber, in imitation of walnut, like 
the table-legs. 

Bessie expended all the rest of her money 
for blue-and-white chintz, —a distractingly 
pretty pattern, and bought at a bargain. 
With this she covered that unpromising 
sofa, stuffing the cushions with corn-husks; 
and the two big square pillows were orna- 
mented at each corner with Harrie’s pretty 
tassels. Upon my word, the sofa was as 


pretty an article of furniture as the Bentons 
had in their house. 

Then Ben brought us two large casks, — 
or hogsheads, or whatever you call them, — 
sawed down lengthwise to the proper height 
for a seat, and then sawed off crosswise, 
and a board fitted in. These also were cov- 
ered with the pretty chintz, and well cush- 
joned with husks; and they made the co- 
ziest arm-chairs imaginable. Harrie fin- 
ished them off with crochet and netted 
tidies, Bessie's ottomans were simply two 
soap-boxes, cushioned on top, and covered 
with chintz. 

We took a few chairs from the other 
rooms and added to this array. We cut 
engravings out of old magazines, and 
framed them with straw and passe-partout 
frames; we took the fine landscape painting 
from the dining-room, and brought it into 
the parlor; Bessie brought down her pet 
chromo of the ** Cenci’’ from her bedroom, 
and placed it between the eastern windows; 
lastly, we filled two great conch-shells with 
growing vines, and suspended them one at 


each corner of the high, old-fashioned man- — 


tel-shelf, now prettily ‘‘ uphoistered”’ in 
blue cretonne ; and our front room was fur- 
nished, 

I say nothing about the flowers with 
which we kept the room always adorned, in 
vases, in pots, in flat dishes; but perhaps 
they did more than anything else to make 
our room attractive to us and to our friends, 
It was cool and dainty to the eye, and all 
summer our friends kept telling us how 
pleasant it was to come in there and sit 
down. Sam and Millie Benton came in 
often of an evening, and they thought it a 
prettier room than their mother’s grand 
parior, 

And all for thirty-five dollars. 

** And forty-three cents!’ says Harrie, 


QUATRAIN, 


BY SANDA ENOS. 


Up Fame’s steep, slippery mountain 
Turn not thy face: 

Make thy home in Love’s beautiful valley 
Which lies at its base, 


New Hartford, N.¥., 1878. 
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A WILLFUL HEIRESS. 


BY CAPT. CHARLES STEADMAN, 


She was nineteen years old, a slight, 
graceful girl, with laughing brown eyes and 
red lips that knew how to pout no less than 
how to smile. She was the one creature to 
whom my far from susceptible heart had 
ever bowed in true love-homage, and she 
was the richest heiress in Peatshire. 


Alas, the knowledge of this latter fact 
blighted ruthlessly enough the first blos- 


soms of hope with which her presence in- 
spired me! I was only a lieutenant in a 
marching regiment, wholly dependent on 
my pay, compelled to deny myself many of 


the luxuries my more fortunate brother-of- 


ficers regarded as the necessaries of life; 
and I was far too proud: to enroll myself 
amongst the suitors of the rich Miss Mar- 
joribanks. My sole recommendations con- 
sisted of my connection with old and aristo- 
cratic English families — who were so great- 


ly interested in my career that Lord Penha- 


gard had actually procured my commission 
for me, and Vanguard, of Castle Vanguard, 
put a guinea into the christening-cup he 
sent me as an infant—and my own per- 
sonal appearance. 


Of course the various attractions of Miss 


Marjoribanks procured for her numerous 
devoted admirers. The maiden aunt who 
acted as chaperon to the orphan girl could 
scarcely have held an enviable position, for, 
on the one hand, it was easy to perceive 
her perpetual dread of ineligibles and for- 
tune-hunters, and, on the other hand, Miss 
Katherine herself was such a whimsical, 
self-willed little personage that it needed a 
considerable amount of tact and patience to 
act as her guide and guard. 

At the time I first made her acquaintance 
her latest crotchet was the well-worn sub- 


ject of “ woman’s rights,” or rather their 
unmitigated wrongs. My opinion on the 
subject being then, as now, that woman’s 
highest sphere is the domestic, and that 
only those few who cannot penetrate the 
circle do well to set their purpose beyond it, 


Miss Marjoribanks entered the lists against 


me at once, and, compelling me in honesty 
to utter certain truths concerning American 
society in those quarters where the move- 
ment has been most encouraged, flashed 


upon me glances of the utmost indignation 
and contempt. 

“ And what do you mean by ‘ masculine’ 
ladies, Mr. Richmond?”’ she queried sarcas- 
tically. ‘‘Is a lady masculine who assumes 
certain privileges your selfish sex has mo- 
nopolized? One really meets with so few 


men nowadays that it is quite time the 


character was sustained creditably even by 
poor creatures like ourselves, who bear it as 
a term of reproach.’’ 

dear!’ remonstrated gentle Miss 
Marjoribanks senior at this crisis, 


I simply bowed in reply; for, though my 


opponent was generally rude when she tried 
to be ironical, I knew that she was a spoilt 
little creature; and, besides, I rather en- 
joyed those contests with brown-eyed Kate. 
The safest plan, when in her company, was 


always to quarrel desperately with her, 
“My dearest friends are two American 


young ladies whom I met last summer at 
Heidelberg,”? said my fair foe, with strong 
dignity. ‘* I learnt from them that a single 
lady makes long journeys unaccompanied 
in America, as if she were one of your priy- 


ileged sex, In England one must be sur- 


rounded by friends if one would not tres- 
pass beyond the limits of propriety; there 
such delightful freedom is a matter of 
course. Aunt, why should you come to 
Ventnor with me this year? Can’t I go 
and board in a family, and experience the 
charms of solitude and liberty for once in 
my life?”’ 

**Go and board in a family! My love,’’ 
replied the old lady, ‘* our furnished house 
is already engaged, and it would be highly 
improper for a single young’? — 


“There, —I knew I should hear that 


word ‘improper’! I am tired of the sound. 
All one cares to do or say is sure to be im- 
proper in the eyes of society. Well, no one 
can accuse me of being proper.’’ 

True.”? was my murmured response. 


**What do you mean, Mr, Richmond, by 
sitting there insulting me?” cried Kate, 


very angrily. ‘How dare you say I ever 
forget myself or my position? If you don’t 
know how to behave, you had better re- 
mount that ill-tempered horse of yours, I 
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would n’t be seen on such an obstinate 
creature, I know.” 

*** Nobody ax’d you, sir, she said,’’’ was 
my reply. ‘‘Sultan was a dead bargain, 
Miss Marjoribanks, and I have a propensity 
for bargains. Your aunt has invited me to 
five-o’clock tea, and, as that is an institu- 
tion I admire, I shall not trouble my steed 
at present. You cannot blame me when I 
politely acquiesce in your own proposi- 
tions.”’ 

**Oh, you can stay if you choose!’ said 
Kate disdainfully. ‘* The Misses Ducie are 
coming, —I believe you know them; some 


people think them the beauties of the 
county.’’ 

*“*They are more than beautiful,’’ I ex- 
claimed enthusiastically, — ‘‘ there is some. 
thing so eminently graceful in their quiet 
and Jady-like demeanor.” 


“Yes,” said restless Kate, getting up and 
crossing to the window, whence she turned 
round suddenly with the impatient excla- 
mation, ‘‘ Mr. Richmond, you took Sultan 
over the lawn for a short cut, for he has 
broken three geranium plants in one of the 


side beds, Ido wish you would remember 


the flowers are my special treasures.” 

**I will make a note of it,’’ returned I, 
taking out my tablets; whereat good old 
auntie looked up from her embroidery, and 
remarked, — 


“Somehow you two are always quarrel- 


ing. Katie love, you should receive your . 


friends more cordially.”’ 

**So I will, auntie,’’ agreed Miss Kate, 
looking daggers at my tablets. ‘* Miss Du- 
cie and Major Saffron are just riding up the 
avenue, and Colonel Ducie follows with 
Augusta,”” And Kate waved her hand with 
frantic cordiality to the equestrians. 

I could not wonder that the major, a per- 
fect lady’s knight, met with the favor de- 
nied to me, but somehow the appearance of 
his elegance in that pleasant room seemed 
to rob it of half its sunshine, 


Many of Miss Katherine’s suitors would 
have given much could they have enjoyed 
as I did free entree to Harts, Meadowlade. 
The fact of the matter was that in years 
gone by my own dear mother (who lived — 
bless her!—in a pill-box at Kensington 


called the Re:reat) had been the favorite — 


school-friend of the elder Miss Marjoribanks ; 
and, when Colonel Ducie first introduced 
me at Harts, the latter lady had recognized 
my likeness to Millicent Vanguard, whom 


she had lost sight of for years, and, finding 
me to be the son of her old friend, forth- 
with adopted me into her choicest favor. 
As arule, the good aunt was chary of pen- 
niless officers, as those who had debts and 
necessities; but I think she trusted her 
friend’s son not to abuse her confidence, 
though I must confess that she gave me 
freely many a tete a tete with her beautiful 
niece, 

Between the latter and myself it was 
somehow or other war to the knife; we 
never could agree, and men took to condol- 
ing with me on Miss Katherine’s openly 
manifested prejudice, 

The military bets were heavy on the 
chances of Major Saffron; he had property 
of his own, and his father’s lands, which he 
would inherit, ran into the Harts estate; so 
that, whilst I could not bear to hear the 
county ladies dragged into our slang regi- 
mental gossip so frequently, I inwardly 
agreed in the genevai opinion, and my heart 
ached the while, as many a fellow’s has 
done before me, from the consciousness of 
poverty. 

At last our mutual disputes came to a 


crisis; it was one July evening, when, in 
self-defence, I had chased Miss Marjori- 
banks —as represented by a striped blue 
ball—all over the croquet-lawn. My party 
won the victory, and I saw that Kate, who 


prided herself on her skill, was deeply of- 


fended with me. 

For two or three hours we did not come 
in each other’s way; but later on, when the 
dew was falling, 1 saw Kate resting alone 
on a garden-seat, and, as most of the guests 
had retired, I went up to her to say ** good. 
by.” 

To my surprise, the face she turned to 
me was avery troubled one; the sweet lips 
were quivering, and tears glistened in the 
radiant eyes. 

*O Mr. Richmond!’ she exclaimed, 
rising and composing herself, “is it you? 


How late you are! They have all gone 
home.”’ 

** Majer Saffron is in the drawing-room 
with your aunt,’’ said I, hurt by her dis- 
courteous tone; ‘*‘ but then he is a privi- 
leged person.’’ 

Katherine made no reply: her face was 
suffused with blushes,—and how those 
blushes angered me! 


“* Well, good night,’”’ said I coldly; ‘*‘if I 
walk quickly, perhaps I shall overtake the 
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Ducies. What a very charming family that 

**Why do you not give them more of 
your company then?’’ asked Kate scorn- 
fully. ‘* Miss Ducie will have a considera- 
ble dowry.” 

“What do you mean, Miss Marjori- 
banks?’ I exclaimed, seizing her by the 
wrist. 

“Let me go, sir! How dare you? I 
mean that your visits here are a great deal 
too frequent, in my position ’’? — 

** As an heiress,’”’ said I, with a very pale 
face. 

“It is most annoying to be questioned 
concerning your constant presence here. 
This very evening I was asked’ — 

** If there is anything between us? Should 
Major Saffron repeat .he questio :, tell him 
I would sooner marry a decent maid-ser- 
vant, who knows how to act as a self-con- 
trolled woman!” And I flung her hand 
away with almost cruel force. 

* And I would sooner marry my footman, 
who is an honest man, and chooses to work 
for the bread he eats, than an idle and ex- 
travagant fortune-hunter!”’ 

Katherine was at the height of her fury 
now. My own voice was husky with sup- 
pressed rage, as I said, — 

**Somebody has slandered me to you 
through motives of self-interest; but, be 
that as it may, the friend who can give cre- 
dence to such ideas is not one to be retain- 
ed. I wish you good-evening, Miss Marjor- 
ibanks, trusting that in your calmer mo- 
ments you will allow that I have hinted at 
naught beyond friendship during the period 
of our free intercourse.” 

** Who said you had?” she asked sharply. 
am sure nobody wished 

** Of that I am particularly conscious; I 
promise you that my presence shall not in- 
convenience you in future. I wish I could 
as easily forget your observation as you will 
forget the temporary inconvenience’ it has 
caused you. Good-by.” 

But Kate turned her back resolutely upon 
me, and commenced pulling to pieces the 
flowers of the finest Gloire de Dijon rose- 
bush; I had nothing for it but to march off 
in the contrary direction, as miserable in 
spirit as my most bitter enemy could have 
desired. 

So deeply had Miss Marjoribanks wound- 
ed my pride and sense of honor that her 
behaviour fought half the battle for me 


against my hopeless love; I flattered my- 
self I had learnt at last to despise the pas- 
sionate beauty, and to dwell with equanim- 
ity on the idea of her approaching engage- 
ment to Major 8. ffron. But the latter re- 
garded me somehow with very ill looks 
whenever we came into contact; and, as for 
my own feelings toward him, had duelling 
still been permitted in the British army, I 
would gladly have proved to him I did not 
value my honor so lightly as, I felt certain, 
he had represented to Katherine. The good 
old aunt sent me two or three invitations 
after my quarrel with her niece; but these 
1 of course declined; and the old lady took 
offence by and by, for she ceased to ask me, 
and gave me a very dignified bow when 1 
met her driving into Holmton, the town 
where our troops were quartered. I caught 
sight of Kate several times at church and 
in the country lanes; once indeed our horses 
met in the avenue leading to Ducie House, — 
I was riding up to see my colonel, and Kate, 
followed by her servant, was just leaving 
the grounds. It was a dead “cut” on her 
part; she looked straight before her, her 
head as high in the air as it was possible to 
lift it, whilst her man touched his hat, evi- 
dently much exercised in mind as to his 
young lady’s blindness, 

Miss Marjoribanks did not have the chance 
to favor me with another “ cut,” for, as good 
luck would have it, a few days after that in- 
cident I was drafted off with several others 
to Knightsbridge Bar racks, there to remain 
for a short time till we took our turn ata 
foreign station. The last place I visited 
on the night before we marched out of 
Holmton was Harts; I was romantic enough 
to desire a parting view of the grand old 
casket which enshrined my no, not my 
treasure, but Major Saffron’s. I wished 
them both good luck. But it was eleven 
o’clock P. M., and nobody was the wiser 
concerning my final folly. 

My welcome home was delightful enough 
to soothe my ruffled feelings in some degree; 
better than any regimental banquet at which 
I had ever assisted seemed that quiet knife- 
and-fork tea in the pretty little breakfast- . 
room at Kensington, the lace curtains wav- 
ing in at the open window, which was filled 
with flowers, and the table groaning beneath 
the dainties which my womankind had pre- 
pared in my honor, not trusting our cook's 
skill on such an occasion. My sister Milli- 
cent, a lovely gray--yed creature of twenty- 
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eight, soon to be married to the curate of 
the neighboring church, who had just ob- 
tained a living near Brighton, presided at 
the tea-tray, and the dear old mother her- 
self, whom I had not seen for months, tried 
with trembling hands to help me to my fa- 
vorite dishes, her kind eyes dim with tears 
of joy at my presence at home once more, 
With deep anxiety both mother and sister 
spoke of my pale looks, but I turned off the 
subject with a jest. 


Christmas came and went, and I heard 
rumors that the gallant —— Foot had not 
many more weeks to remain in the old 
country; Jamaica was said to be our desti- 
nation. The Retreat was in despair at the 
prospect of my departure, and indeed, when 
I looked at my mother’s white hair and 
wrinkled hands, I could have found it in 
my heart to wish that her only son might 
have done his duty nearer home, Nor can 
I deny that lingering regrets concerning 
Meadowlade enhanced my distaste for the 


West Indies; of course Miss Marjoribanks. 


was by this time engaged to Saffron, whose 
regiment still remained at Holmton, but I 
did not find it easy to forget where for the 
first time I had learnt to love. 

“Never shall I forget,’’ as novelists say, 
a certain wet, cold, dreary January evening 
which brought about the crisis of my life; 
in this case the phrase is as true as trite. 
That evening with all its incidents can 
never be erased from my memory. 

The clergyman’s little sisters had been 
spending the day with Millicent at the Re- 
treat. Being then at home on leave, I gal- 
lantly escorted them back in a hansom to 
Belgravia; and the three little girls keenly 
appreciated the rather ancient jokes I per- 
petrated for their benefit en route to the 
paternal dwelling at Pimlico. Having de- 
posited my merry charges, I remembered 
that I had a commission to perform ata li- 
brary in the neighborhood, I resolved to 
chance its being still open, and was just 
taking out my cigar-case, when, on turning 
down a side street, Iran abruptly against a 
girlish waterproofed figure that vainly en- 
deavored to support against the wind a 
slight umbrella inclined to blow inside out. 
The girl drew back with a scarcely warrant- 
able air of terror; but at my courteous “A 
thousand pardons” she evidently took cour- 
age, for she paused timidly, and asked in a 
trembling voice, — 
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“Ob, please, am I going the right way 
for Victoria Station?” 

“*Miss Marjoribanks?’ I cried with a 
wildly beating heart; surely I knew that 
musica! voice, 

“Why, it is Mr. Richmond! What an 
extraordinary rencontre! I do not know if 
you consider it gentlemanly to stand staring 
like a goose in the middle of the pavement; 
but, if you do not mean to direct me, per- 
haps you will allow me to pass.”” 

I had no doubt now of the speaker’s iden- 
tity; but what could it all mean? How did 
it come to pass that the carefully guarded 
heiress, who lived in Sussex, was all alone 
in the London streets at twenty minutes to 
nine P, M.?” 

**Have you no attendant, Miss Marjori- 
banks? Surely you are not walking about 
here quite alone?’’ 

**Your curiosity is impertinent, sir; my 
business is my own, and I have been at- 
tending toit. Iam just about to return to 
Meadowlade, and, if you delay me longer, I 
shall miss the Victoria train.” 

I turned round and took her umbrella, 
giving her the shelter of my own, which 
was large enough to serve for both. 

“Will you take my arm?” said I coldly. 
“For your aunt’s peace of mind it is right 
you should accept my escort to the gtation; 
I cannot think how she could permit you to 
make such a journey unaccompanied.” 

**I don’t want your arm,” replied Kate 
abruptly; ‘“‘but you can show me the way 
if you like, —still, don’t let all the drippings 
of your umbrella fall on my shoulder. You 
always were so awkward. As for auntie, 
she has no idea l am not at present at Du- 
cie House. There was a ball there last 
night, and I am staying there till their pri- 
vate theatricals next Thursday. I told the 
Ducies I would run over to Harts today, — 
and so I did for ten minutes, — and I said I 
would be back for the seven-o’clock dinner. 
I came up to London about one o’clock, 
but my business kept me later than I sup- 
posed, and I missed the four-o’clock down 
train. I shall get to Victoria in time for 
the 9.10 to Clapham. I must change there, 
of course.” 

“So the Ducies think you have stayed at 
Harts, your aunt supposes you are safe at 
Ducie House, and you are wandering about 
London!’ I exclaimed in a voice of horror. 

«Yes, it’s almost as romantic as an elope- 
ment. But now I shall go back to Harts, 
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for Leould never present myself so late at 
Ducie House. 

_ sterics, but she soon get over it,’’ 

But what on earth has brought you into 
these little by-streets. Miss Marjoribanks?”’ 
I asked gravely. “Your conduct is most 
imprudent, to say the least of it,’’ 

“I won't. be questioned or lectured by 
youl’ eried Kate imperiously. ‘Mind 
your own affairs, if you please. I see the 
station now, and I decline your company 
farther, Give me. my umbrella; you) had 
noright toaddress me, I thought you were 
aware our acquaintance had ceased.” 

I thought this rather unfair of Miss Mar- 

. joribanke, seeing she herself had commenced 
the conversation, but I raised. my hat in 
haughty silence, and Kate hurried on with 
a8 much dignity as the weather permitted, 
whilst I followed her at a safe distance, de- 

_ termined to go down myself by the Clap- 
ham train that I might be assured she made 
the right change for Hoimton. 

“Which is the way for the Clapham 
train?’ asked Kate, directly she entered 
the station, of an inspector. 

**9.10— barrier. over there,’’ pointed the 
inspector; ‘* it will be lave tonight though, 

_ miss,”’ 

It was five minutes past nine already, but 

- the man at the barrier was not.clipping the 


. tickets as usual, and indeed the whole sta- - 


tion seemed in an unusual commotion, and 
poor little Kate turned very pale, as one or 
two porters, hurrying toward ‘a: particular 
platform, jostled accidentally against her. 


asked when the Clapham train would start. 
The man was labelling bags in a great hur- 
ry, and paid no atteution to the gentle 
voice. I was behind the book-stall, but I 
heard the query, and would have hastened 
to her assistance but that I felt rather re- 
vengeful just then, and meant to indulge 
rather longer Katie’s oft-expressed desire to 
_ travel unprotected. 

She waited a few minutes longer, beating 
her foot impatiently on the flooring, and 
then addressed herself to another official 

**Can’t say, miss; trains is all anyhow 
tonight, on account of H. R. H. Prince 
Waldemar of Prussia.” 

“On account of the Prince!’’ she ex- 
claimed, much puzzled. 

‘Yes, miss; he’s going down to Ports- 
mouth with all his suite to embark before 


edly. 
-or me did you take up your abode at a pub- 
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\ morning, and they ’re rather late. so we are 


Auntie will have a fit-of hy- - all upset.’’ 
** But, if the Clapham train is late, I shal] 
never catch the last train to Holmton!’ 
_ cried Kate, in despair. 
before ten, I know.’’ 


*It leaves a little 


. “ And we’ve orders to keep the line clear 
till ten, miss,’ said the man. ‘Clapham 


| train can't run before that anyhow.”’ 


“Ob, what shall I do?’ appealed the 
poor girltothe man. ‘1 have only my re- 
turn ticket with me. Where can I go to- 
night?” 

** Can’t say, miss,’”’ suid the man respect- 
fully, but evidently much pre-occupied with 
the luggage he was arranging on a truck. 
“Have n’t you got no friends in this here 
neighvorhood?”’ 

Ere Kate could reply he was summoned 
tothe other side of the station by an in- 
spector, and she was left there by the huge 
pile of luggage, looking about as pitifully 
helpless and bewildered as the most weak- 
minded creature she had ever despised. [ 
saw her shrink away as the bustle of the 
august arrival commenced, and address 
herself to the waiting-room woman who had 
chastened out to see the spectacle; but the 
latter did not hear or heed her, I saw her 
pushed against the wal] by eager passen- 
gers desirons of obtaining a glance at cer- 
tain members of our own Royal Family, 
who had come to take leave of their guest; 
but, when I saw a whiskered fellow stoop 
toward her and frighten her into a ghastly 


pallor by a kissing sound he meant for 
_ At last she marchéd up to one of them, and - 


“ chaff,’ I could bear it no longer, but 


. walked up to her and put my arm within 


hers to draw her out of the noisy crowd. 

Poor Miss Marjoribanks! She had not 
much dignity left by this time. She per- 
ceived me with a little ery of thankful de- 
light, and clung to me in a manner that 
surely Major Saffron would not have ap- 
proved. 

** You will give me some money to go to 
sleep at an hotel?” said she. ‘* You know 
aunt will repay you directly I get home.” 

** That will never do,’’ returned I decid- 
* Your aunt would never forgive you 


lic hotel. It seems impossible, however, for 
you to return home tonight.”’ 

** Indeed it is,’’ said she, turning her head 
away to hide her inclination to cry. “O 
Mr. Richmond, I am in such trouble! 
Whatever is to become of me?”’ 
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ingly. ‘The only plan is for me to take 
you home, if you don’t mind. My mother 
and sister live at Kensington, and will give 
you the kindest of weleomes.” 

“Oh, can I go there? How kind of you 
to let me! But I don’t like to go,” said 
she, blushing confusedly. ‘* Does it — does 
it look well for me to. go to a strange house 
so late? Your mother is sure to say it is 
improper for me to be out alone at this 
time;’ and she laughed nervously. 

**So it is,’ answered [, but you be 
good in future, I venture to say, and never 
do it any more. As for my mother, she’s 
the dearest old lady in the world, and we 
will all try hard to make you comfortable.”’ 

By this time we were well out of the sta- 
tion, Kate still clinging to me by both hands, 
There was no occasion for this now, but 
she evidently felt safer so, and I did not 
forbid it, 

Richmond,’’ said she presently, 
‘where should I have gone had you not 
come up to me? How were you just then 
at the station?”’ 

*“*T was minding my own business,’’ re- 
plied I politely; and Kate took the hint, 
and inquired no further, 

Just as we reached a cab-stand she paused 
and said, — 

**T ought to tell you 1 came up to town 
to see a sick friend, Once she was my gov- 
erness, but her husband deserted her, and 
he is in great trouble. I heard by chance 
only this week of it, and I knew aunt would 
not come to town for some time; and I 
wanted to see my old friend, for I was so 
fond of her. I have been with her all day, 
and I am sure my visit has done her good, — 
the doctor says so.” 

“IT am sure of it,’’ agreed I, knowing 
what an angel of charity my darling had 
proved to many a needy one ere that; ‘‘it 
was a good work, Miss Marjoribanks, but 
the means were bad, It is not the right 
thing for you to travel alone, — and, besides, 
you had to employ deception.”’ 

‘*T am very sorry,”’ said the girl, in a bro- 
ken voice,—‘*I see it was quite wrong. 
You are very good, _ Please pardon all my 
rudenese,”’ 

I almost crushed the tiny hand on my 
arm, but, remembering Kate’s unprotected 
condition just then, I would not take a 
mean advantage of it; so I hastily called a 
cab from the stand, and, placing her within, 
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“ Nothing very dreadful,” replied I sooth- 


jumped with a glad heart upon the box be- 
side the driver. I cared little enough for 
the sleet and wind on that, night. 

The Retreat must have seemed a verita- 
ble pigeon-hole to Katherine when the cab © 
stopped before the door, Our hall was 
small enough in itself, and it looked still 
smaller, being the receptacle of so many 
rare skins which my father, an Indian offi- 
eer, had procured abroad, Yet I doubt if 
the snug home look about the place did not 
possess a charm for her on that inhospita- 
ble evening, The gas burned brightly, and 
my mother was seated in her great arm- 
chair beside a cheerful fire in the. dining- 
room. 

** Mother, can you make room tonight for 
the niece of your old friend Miss Marjori- 
banks? She is in great distress for shelter, 
having paid a visit in town, and lost the 
last train home, — fortunately I came to 
her rescue at Victoria. Miss. Marjoribanks 
is terrified at her audacity in intruding; 
but I have received such great kindness 
from her aunt in the country that I am 
sure you will be thankful to discharge some 
portion of my obligation.’’ 

** Lost the last train! Dear, dear! You 
must have ‘had a fright, child!’ said my 
mother, taking Kate by both hands, and 
kissing ber kindly. My mother did not 
know. of her little visitor’s importance in 
the social seale; but, at any rate, the action 
brought a blush of pleasure to the girl’s 
face, and rendered her much more at her 
ease. 

**But were you ail alone, my dear, at 
Victoria? Your friends should have sent 
some one with you to the station,” 

- Poor Kate looked sadly confused; but I 
answered in her stead, 

‘“*A gentleman escorted her to the sta- 
tion, mother; but Miss Marjoribanks dis- 
missed him rather too soon.’’ 

“Did you; my dear? He should have 
known. it is very improper’? — 

At this word I burst out laughing, and 
Kate could not forbear joining me, but her 
agitation turned her laughter into hysteri- 
cal sobs, and my mother forgot everything 
save her anxiety to re-assure her. 

I hurried away in search of my sister 
Millie, and told her rather more than I had 
stated. to my mother. Millie must have 
read in my excited face even more than my 
words expressed, for she passed her fingers 
smilingly through my damp hair, and told 
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me the incident was as good as‘a three-vol- 
ume novel, 

By and by, when we gathered round the 
supper-table, we constituted as comfortable 
a party as could have been wished. Kate 
looked to me more beautiful than ever 
in her plain serge dress and neat cuffs and 
collar, her only adornment being her gold 
watch and chain, and Millicent had amply 
fulfilled her promise to me of making her 
guest feel at home. ; 

‘“*We are so much obliged to you, my 
dear,”’ said my mother gratefully, “for the 
kindness our Jack has experienced from 
your aunt and yourself.” 

“Our Jack” met the bright eyes for a 
moment, and “‘ hemmed” dubiously. 

“Do not mention it, Mrs. Richmond,” 
was the young lady’s grave reply. 

“You seem to lead a gay life of it down 
in your neighborhood,” said Millicent: 
“when Jack was at Holmton, he was con- 
stantly reporting some new form of dissipa- 
tion.” 

**His company was so much in request 
everywhere,’ commenced Kate. 

** And nobody ever grew tired of it,” I 
added. 

“Why, of course not, Jack!’ said my 
mother, wonderingly. 

**Do they miss me very much, Miss Mar- 
joribanks?’ I asked sentimentally. ‘‘ You 
have n’t heard of any romantic suicides 
down your way, have you? How many 
love-lorn damsels have followed the exam- 
ple of the ‘ bailiffs daughter,’ and put on 
mean attire, and straight to London town 
have come, about me to inquire?” 

Speaking at random, I had no idea of im- 
puting anything personal by this last query; 
but Kate’s cheeks were aflame while she 
answered lightly, — 

**We have not noticed any especial emo- 
tion, Mr. Richmond; but of course the 
deepest grief makes the least display.” 

Ah,” said I, “it’s evidently a case of 
‘she never told her love, but let conceal- 
ment, like a worm i’ the bud,’ and so forth! 
Whoever she is, I am very sorry for her, 
for, bé it known unto you all, I am already 
married.”’ 

* Jack?’ exclaimed my mother and sister 
in consternation. Kate did not speak, but 
her great eyes opened wide, and her fork 
fell into her plate with a great clatter. 

** Leave a little of the silver sound, if you 
please, Miss Marjoribanks,”’ said I, looking 
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full at Kate, and noticing how suddenly her 
brown eyes fell. ‘‘I was about to observe, 
when my family interrupted me, that I have 
sworn to love, honor, and cherish that pre- 
cious creature so often at my side. John 
Vanguard Richmond is wedded to his sword. 
Others take to themselves brides fair and 
fickle. My noble: bride changes not, but 
will be true unto the end of the chapter.”’ 

* Ah, Jack, what a tongue yours is?” ex- 
claimed Millicent. ‘*We shail enjoy a lit- 
tle peace at home when you have taken 
your departure for the golden West.” 

** And, as for being a celibate,’ said my 
mother, “*I quite expect to hear you are 
bringing me home some rich planter’s daugh- 
ter; confess you have made up your mind 
to it, Jack?’ 

“Anything over a million will do,” re- 
plied I carelessly. ** Thanks for the hint, 
mother.”’ 

“What is that about the golden West?” 
asked Kate, with sparkling vivacity. ‘Is 
Mr. Richmond intending to make an Amer- 
ican tour? I know his admiration for the 
advanced institutions of Columbia.” 

** Ah, my dear,”’ said my mother, her gen- 
tle face clouding sadly, “* would it were only 
atour! Jack is expecting orders to embark 
with his regimont for Jamaica, so that we 
shall lose him for six or seven years at 

least.” 

“Good riddance?’ put in Millicent, but 
her voice shook even as she uttered the 
words. 

“Oh! Idid not know,” remarked Kate; 
and after a moment she added gayly, ‘‘ They 
say travel breeds conceit; I hope the seven 
years will not destroy your natural diffi- 
dence, Mr. Richmond.”’ 

** Your good opinion is too much for my 
feelings, Miss Marjoribanks,” said I, draw- 
ing out my handkerchief. ‘Pardon my 
overwhelming emotion.”’ 

My mother and Millicent burst out laugh- 
ing, which result had been my aim and end; 
but the former noticed soon after that Kate 
was looking sadly pale, and the latter, opin- 
ing she was tired out, undertook to escort 
her to her repose. 

When Millicent returned to the dining- 
room the supper things were removed, and 
my mother was dozing over her knitting, 
whilst I was extended on the sofa, my head 
resting on my arm. I was thinking of all it 
had been to me to see Kate amongst us that 
evening; I was thinking of the sweet, noble 
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qualities still springing up flower-like amid 
the weeds of self-will and pride; 1 was 
thinking how the hand of love could best 
direct that loving heart. I wondered if 
Major Saffron— 

But, pshaw! why waste my time loung- 
ing, and musing on absurd, “* might-have- 
beens”? 


“* Jack, dear,” said Millie, kneeling down, 


beside me, prettiest girl I have 
ever seen.” 

“Don’t, Milly!” I opposed somewhat irri- 
tably. 

*“*And her heart is true and womanly, 
Jack. She has told me the particulars of 
her escapade; and she is grieving over her 
folly, — more so, [ think, than she need. I 
assure you she has just sobbed herself to 
sleep in my arms: it is evident her indul- 
gent tralning has kept her very childlike 
and clinging, though it has fostered many 
faults.” 

** Has she told you she is the great Peat- 
shire heiress?” I asked bitterly. ‘She has 
more suitors than she knows how to man- 
age, and more money than she knows how 
to spend.” 

**Oh! is poor little Kate the rich heiress 
whose whims are the talk of the county? 
I remember you described her fully in your 
first letter from Holmton. No wonder 
then, poor child! she is so unhappy.’ 

** What on earth has she to be so unhap- 
py about? I don’t see why a few extra 
thousands should depress her spirits, You 
women are such idiots!’ 

* And you men are so clever,” said Millie. 
“You possess such a wonderfully clear in- 
sight into human nature.”’ 

“ Jack, what is this noise about? Is it 
time to go to bed?” asked my mother, rous- 
ing herself, at that moment, ‘Is it time to 
go to bed?” 

“Yes, for the ladies, Mrs. Richmond,” I 
replied. ‘I will smoke my cigar of peace. 
Good-night, Millie, Jack ’s a bear, is 
he, old girl?” . 

The next morning, Miss Marjoribanks 
had thoroughly regained her usual “snub- 
bing” deportment toward myself. She an- 
swered my few curt remarks — for I was all 
in the “blues” —in monosyllables, scarce- 
ly deigning a glance in my direction; and, 
when she saw mé approaching her, after 
breakfast, she turned to caress Millicent’s 
Skye terrier. 

I was offended at her manner; for I read 
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in it that she feared I might presume on 
our friendly relations of the previous even- 
ing. My purpose was merely to show her 
the time-table, as she had requested; and 
this I, did with as little familiarity as the 
most coy and reticent damsel could have 
desired, 


_* Your mother has lent me a sovereign,” 
said she, “‘ my ticket being no longer avail- 
able, As I'am near the —— Ruad Station, 
I will go that way to Clapham, Victoria be- 
ing so much farther.” 

** Yes,” answered I: “‘ most of the Victo- 
ria trains stop here between 8 A. M. and 8 
P.M. Do you know how the Holmton 
trains run?” 

** Couid I not catch the 12.30 express? If 
aunt discovers my absence from Ducie 
House before she sees me safe and sound, I 
do believe she will have a fit. I had better 
put on my hat and jacket.” 

“Do not forget to give my letter to your 
dear aunt, child,’ said my mother, joining 
us at that moment, 

**Oh, no, Mrs, Richmond! It will be the 
peacemaker; and I am only too grateful to. 
you for writing, and for all your kindness to 
a stranger.’’ 

“Indeed, my dear, 1 have quite enjoyed 
your visit; and next time you are in town I. 
hope you will come and cheer my loneli- 
ness. Millie is going to run away from me 
by and by, and it will need somebody of 
your lively disposition to make up to the 
Retreat for Jack’s loss,” 

Kate put her arms rather suddenly round 
the old lady’s neck, and gave her a genuine. 
hug. 

“Aunt will make you come and stay 
with us, Mrs. Richmond,” said ‘ Mil- 
lie is going to spend the month before her 
marriage at Harts, and we shall want you 
too.”’ 

I felt excessively annoyed that my quiet 
sister’s head should be turned by the luxu- 
rious life in Kate’s dwelling. 

“T scarcely think,” said I, “that my 
mother and sister will be able to. leave 
home before the wedding. They make a 
great commotion over traveling, ine regu- 
lar home-birds.”’ 

“You speak when you are lle woe wl’ 
spoke Miss Marjoribanks snappishly. — 

And then she departed up-stairs to.don 
her walking-attire, 

The morning had dawned so fine, that 
Kate needed no longer to wear her water- 
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She looked the heiress when she came down 
again in a plenitude of ermine, a rare gold- 
en bird in her little seal hat. 

“Let me carry your cloak,” said I, but- 
toning up my overcoat. 

Kate began resolutely to decline my prof- 
fered attendance; but my mother inter- 
posed, 

‘I have told your aunt, dear,” she said, 
“that Jack will put you into the Holmton 
train at Clapham. I do not like the idea of 
your traveling alone: however, he has turn- 
ed sulky this morning, and is too lazy to go 
beyond the neighboring station.” 

“I think my further escort will be unne- 
cessary,”’ said I stiffly. 

If I forced my company on Kate, would 
she not believe the “‘ fortune-hunter” was 
shrewdly taking advantage of his opportu- 
nity? 

“ Quite so,” said Miss Marjoribanks care- 
lessly. 

Then the embraces of the three ladies 
commenced, and I thought Millie would 
never let Kate leave the house. Earnest 
looks passed between them which I wholly 
failed to comprehend; and Kate clung to 
my sister, and whispered something in her 
ear which must have had reference to Mil- 
lie’s marriage. The latter laughed outright, 
and told her that girls of nineteen were 
geese, and she was the silliest of little gos- 
lings. 

We marched down the road to the station 
in dignified silence. For the life of me, I 
could not frame a sentence fit to utter. I 
felt that these were the moments of a life- 
parting; and I dreaded what might pass my 
lips in conversation, it might ‘be, with the 
JSlancee of Major Saffron. And, for once in 
her life, at least, my little companion was 
silent. 

** Is the 11.05 to Clapham in?” I inquired 
of the porter —_ we had arrived at the 
station. 

* No, sir. You will find it is marked 
with a star in the time-table, — Saturdays 
only. . You ’ve just missed one, sir. Twen- 
ty minutes to wait.” 

“‘Shal we go home, Miss Marjoribanks, 
or wait at the station?” , 

** Niee fire in the waiting-room,” said the 


The spacious apartment was entirely un- 
occupied, and Kate sat down on a comfort- 
able couch near the fireplace. I ransaked 


my brain for something safe and reasonable 
to say. 

“Major Saffron all right, eh?” I at last 
asked. 

I had not the slightest intention of 
broaching this dangerous subject; yet 
somehow the words slipped from me in 
voluntarily. 

“Yes,” said Kate. 

And she bent to fasten her double-but- 
toned glove, 

* Allow me,” requested I, leaning toward 
her. 

But she drew back as though I had pro- 
posed to shoot her. 

**You need not be so frightened of my 
machinations,” I exclaimed bitterly. ‘‘Saf- 
fron need not lie concerning every fellow he 
sees at Harts. All of us are ready to con- 
gratulate him; and, as for me, I am saying 
good-by to England for years, and perhaps 
forever.” 

* Button it,” said Kate hastily. 

And I did try to do so, But my hand 
was shaking; and finally I just held the lit- 
tle palm in my own as I sat beside her, 
wondering all the time why she allowed it, 
and when her indignation would finally have 
vent. 

** Kate,”” began I suddenly, “ what is the 
matter with you? You are trembling all 
over. Have I offended you?’ 

She shook her head, and looked up at me. 
For a long moment I read her face, and I 
had to bite my lips to repress the passionate 
declaration of love that rose to them. Was 
it pleading, was it trouble, that I saw in 
those hazel depths? Was there not some- 
thing all womanly, earnest, unfathomable? 
At any rate, I read therein that Kate was 
not engaged to Major Saffron. ; 

“Hem!” I coughed nervously, for I 
would shake off the temptation. “Is n’t 
your train beyond its time, Miss Marjori- 
banks ?” 

“No,” said Kate. 

And with her disengaged hand ah began 
twisting one of the buttons of my rough 
Overcoat, her eyes cast down modestly all 
the while. 

“ Kate,” began I hotly, in a husky voice, 
“if you were as poor this moment as Milli- 
cent’s clergyman, do you know what I 
should do, and value the privilege much 
more than all the miserable bank-notes in 
the world?” 

“ Clapham train!’ shouted the stentorian 
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make friends with the mountain - spirit, 


voice of the porter as he stuck his head into 
the waiting-room. 

“Good-by! Heaven evér bless you!’’ cried 
I, starting up. ‘* Make haste: here comes 
your train.” 

| can’t go alone,” said she; and, indeed, 
she was shaking from head to foot, ‘I 
don’t feel safe alone,” 

*“ Don’t ask me to come, Kate,’’ returned 
I passionately: “I dare not.” 

** Don’t leave me alone, Jack,” said little 
Kate. 

I rushed to procure a ticket, and the 
guard thrust us into an empty coupe just as 
the train was starting. 

“Mr. Richmond, I want to speak to 

” 

I sat moodily gazing out of the window, 
my arms folded, my thoughts obstinately 
repeating, ‘‘ What will the world say if you 
court such a fortune as this?”’ 

“And I want you to promise you won’t 
look at me while I speak. It’s only a fable 
I want to tell you, but — perhaps a woman 
should not” — 

Here Kate began to stammer, and look 
like a rose. 

“Don’t say or do anything a woman 
should not,”’ said I, in as grumpy a toue as 
possible, 

** Oh, you are cross,” rejoined little Kate, 
fingering the buttons again. 

Of course I repossessed myself of the 
hands. I could not help it. 

“Fire away at your fable,” said 1. “I 
won’t look at you. Something better to do, 
I’ ll fasten your glove.” 

“Once upon a time,” she began, ‘‘ there 
was a spirit used to live on the topof a 
mountain. Such a noble, handsome spirit! 
such a glorious spirit!” 

“ Anything like you, Miss Marjoribanks?”’ 

**No. More like you.” 

“Oh?” said I. Proceed.” 

* And there was another spirit the noble 
spirit saw hovering above him, all in the 
dark, gloomy clouds, only the noble spirit 
did not know that. He thought she was 
an angel, and lived in the blue, beautiful 
8 Ned 

nabd the other spirit was a she?” 

“No: they were both its. They were 
spirits, The mountain-spirit sometimes 
wanted to talk to the other one, because it 
fancied it was a nice spirit, —only it was 
not nice at all,—and the spirit higher up 
was very, very lonely, and did so want to 


But they never spoke a word, beeause one 
was too proud, and tne other was.shy. But 
by and by the mountain-spirit was going to 
fly right away, and— and” — 

“Why, Kater’? 

But Kate’s head had gone right down on 
to my shoulder, and her face was hidden 
there, 

“And the cloud-spirit said to itself, ‘I 
cannot-——I cannot bear it: the mountain- 
spirit sha’ n’t fly away before it knows the 
truth, It won’t try to fly up; I malt ad 
down — to the mountain.” 

“So that’s your fable, my own owen 
love? Nay, Kate: let me raise you, pet. I 
cannot bear the taunts of the world: I can- 
not forget your wealth,” 

“ Jack 

“Don’t look like that, Kate! Are you 
going to faint? There: don’t give way. O 
my little love! if this might only last for- 
ever!’ 

I had her in my arms; and, as I heard her 
suppressed sob, my lips met hers in yearn- 
ing tenderness, That kiss did all the rest, 
I forgot my pride: I only knew that in the 
first love of our youth our hearts were beat- 
ing side by side, 

“Are you sure you care for me, darling 
Kate?” 

thought you guessed it always,’ 

indeed, you fiery little volcano! 
What work I should have to tame you if — 
You know, sweetest, if I take you in hand, 
I must be the master thoroughly, and drive 
you in abject obedience, You’re getting 
frightened, — eh, Kate?”’ 

“Am 1? 

She looked up so brightly, and her eyes 
were so radiant, that the interesting cere- 
meny above mentioned was repeated imme- 
diately. 

_“ Jack,” said Kate in a hurried whisper, 
for we were nearing Clapham, “you need 
not mind about the money. I shall have 
no money really till I am twenty-one, and 
perhaps I shall never have any. If—if 
you have it then, you’ give me my dresses 
and some pocket-money, won’t you?” 

Long ere we reached Holmton we had 
mutually decided that we could not possibly 
live without one another. By this time my 
real feelings had compleetly overmastered 
me; and, whilst I could scarcely compre- 
hend my happiness, I no longer endeavcred 
to thrust it beyond me. I drew from the 


proposal, and met with 4 refusal, whereupon 
the gallant gentleman taxed Kate with a 
sweet penchant for myself, and assured her 
all the world could see how I meant to im- 
prove my fortunes. I fancy that Kate nev- 
er wholly believed aught ungenerous of me; 
but she feared to betray her weakness in my 

nce, and assumed harshness. and 
coldness that she was vy far from feel- 


oa journey down to Holmton was an 
Eden dream to both of us; ‘yet I doubt if its 
joy proved as evanescent as a dream. 

When I took Kate back to Harts, and she 

éscaped to her own room, leaving me to ex- 
plain everything to the dismayed spinster 
aunt, I confess I was nervous enough over 
the task. 
‘'*T have only my pay and a hundred a 
year, Miss Marjoribanks,”’ said I candidly. 
* My uncle Ralph Vanguard has me down 
for a legacy in his will, I héar; but there ’s 
no denying that I am far from the husband 
Kate’s guardian would choose. I can only 
say I love her with all my heart, I have 
never loved another woman, and I can even 
wish she were penniless so that I could 
prove to’her my truth.” 

Miss Marjoribanks wiped her spectacles, 
put them on, scanned me for some mo- 
ments, and then shook her head gravely. 
~ “It is a good thing that matters are no 
worse,” she said sententiously, after a brief 
pause. | 

I overlooked the flattery, and caught at 
the implied approval. 

** You think then, my dear Miss Marjori- 
banks, that there may be hope for me, after 
all?" 

“Kate has settled it, has n’t she, Mr. 
Richmond? When you know her as well 
as I do, you will understand that Kate’s 
will is law at Harts. ‘If'we refused to give 
her to you, now she has made ‘her choice, 
she would leave her property behind, and 


sweet, shy lips, how, on the evening of our 
quarrel, Major Saffron had just ‘made his: 


run after you to Jamaica. No, indeed; it 
will be a relief to us all to see the child 
steadily. settled. After her trip to London, 
I shal) be terrified to.see her out of my 
sight till she is married. And I have al- 
ways liked you, Jack Richmond: Millicent’s 
son has a claim on my regard. If you have 
lived within the bounds of your small in- 
Kate’s.”’ 

. Just then, my destiny herself canie in, all 
smiles and blushes; disarming, by clinging 
embraces, the first words of scolding that 
rose to her aunt’s lips. 

Old Lord Newsteud,. Kate’s chief trustee, © 
strongly opposed the match: but a long pri- 
vate interview with herself must have con- 
vinced him it was for her happiness; for, 
when I sold my commission, he it was who 
nominated me for one of his ‘* pocket bor- 
oughs,”’ so that Kate might wed an M. P.. at 
least. 

I have never distinguished myself much 
at St. Stephen’s, though my constituents 
seem to have taken a fancy to me; for now 
that times have changed, and they are 
‘free and independent voters,’’ I still re- 
tain the magic letters after my name. 

I have done my part, however, creditably 
enough in the improvement of our county 
sporting; and when I join the meet” with 
my little Richmond on a knowing pony at 
my side, and we ride together'over miles of 
wood and meadow land that one day will 
be his, I feel myself quite the substantial 
country squire. When we get back to 


Harts, we find two aged ladies, very feeble, 
but quite contented, nodding and chatter- 
ing over the gossip of bygone years, and a 
mother —to my eyes more beautiful than 
ever — caressing her four-year-old daugh- 
ter, and waiting to welcome me with eyes 
whose vivacious sparkle tells me that she 


has never for one hour regretted that fair 
morning when she ceased to be Miss Mar- 
joribanks, and the willful heiress became 
the faithful — 


| 
| 
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We seldom think of ‘the venerable author 
of “ The Excursion ’’ without involuntarily 
associating him with Isaiah. Wordsworth 
embodied, to a great extent, the idea we 
had formed of that most:inspired of the 
Hebrews. There was a simplicity about 
the old poet which carried the mind nata- 
rally to the sublime heights of the prophetic 
character. His very eyes were dim and 
dreamy, as though, gazing inward, they 
were abstracted from the every-day world 
around us, 

William Wordsworth, a prominent mem- 
ber of the Lake school of poets, and the 
greatest philosophic poet England has pro- 
duced in the present century, was born at 
Cockermouth in Cumberland, April 7, 1770. 
He was the son of an attorney, and received 
his preliminary education at a school in 
Hawkshead, Lancashire. It was here that, 
at the age of fifteen, he wrote ** The Sum- 
mer Vacation.”’ In October, 1787, he was 
admitted to St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
where he distinguished himself in the an- 
cient classics and Italian poetry. 

His parents originally designed him for 
the church, but poetry and new prospects 
turned him into another path. In 1798, he 
made a tour in.Germany, accompanied by 
his sister, Miss Dorothy Wordsworth, and 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, with whom he 
had become acquainted in 1796. He calls 
his sister Dorothy his faithful “* guide, phi- 
losopher, and friend ’’ through his long life. 

Im 1803, he: married his cousin, Mary 
Hutchiuson, and immediately settled down 
among his beloved Jakes, first at Grasmere, 


and subsequently, in 1818, at Rydal Mount, 
which was ever after his residence, and is 
closely associated with the most notahio 
products of his genius. 

He was & favotitee! fortune, having in- 
herited a comfortable estate, and for some 


years holding the easy and lucrative situa- 
tion of Stamp Distributor for the counties 
of Cumberland and Westmoreland, to which 
he had been appointed through influential 
friends by Fox, the great minister of Eng- 
land. This post, that left the greater part 


of his time at his own disposal, he held till . 


1842, when he resigned it in favor of his 
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son, from the government pen- 
sion of £300 per annum, 

Wordsworth appeared as a poet in his 
twenty-third year, 1793, issuing two small 
volumes, ‘‘An Evening Walk,’’ an epistle in 
verse, and Descriptive Sketches in Verse,’’ 
a pedestrian tour made in Switzerland. 
The latter was cordially praised by Cole- 
ridge in the following terms: ‘Seldom, if 
ever, was the emergence of an original 
poetic genius above the literary horizon 
more evidently announced.”’ 

Between 1798 and 1814, several editions of 
his poems were issued, receiving praise and 
censure in nearly equal proportions, ‘‘ The 
Prelude, or Growth of a Poet’s Mind, an 
Autobiographical Poem,’’ was begun in 
1805, but not published until after his 
death, having lain in his desk for forty-five 
years, 

“The Excursion,” a philosophical poem 
in blank verse, being a portion of ** The Re- 
cluse,” the balance of which the poet left 
behind him unpublished, appeared in 1814, 
and was thus commented upon by Lord 
Jeffrey in the “Edinburgh Review:” 
‘This will never do; it is longer, weaker, 
and tamer than any of Mr. Wordsworth’s 
other productions.”’ 

On the other hand, William Hazlitt pro- 
nounced it almost unsurpassed “in power 
of intellect, lofty coneeption, and depth of. 
feeling.” 

While the critics were yet discussing the 
merits of ** The Excursion,’’ Wordsworth 
published Peter Bell,’’ which had been 
written years before, This brought down 


upon his head a still heavier shower of ridi- 
cule from his deriders, and even his fast ad- 
mirers were somewhat startled at first, and 
could not praise it. 

The subsequent works of the poet are 
numerous, —‘‘The White Doe of Ryl- 
stone,” “Sonnets on the River Dudden,” 
“The+ Waggoner;” his last publication of 
importance appearing in 1835, under the 
title of * accerpege Revisited, and other 
Poems,.”’ 

Ou the death of Southey, ta 1843, he ac- 
cepted, after some little hesitation, the 
office of Laureateship. This somewhat 
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caused surprise, as he had rebuked, only a 
few months before, a mutual friend for 
writing a entary sonnet, to the sove- 
reign lady of England. Wordsworth him- 
seif said that it was no disgrace to be what 
Chaucer had been, and we know he had the 


idea that at his death the office was to be 
abolished, This was a pleasant thought 


with him, seeing that Geoffrey Chaucer 
was the first Poet Laureate of England, He 
had no objection to be the Omega of an al- 
phabet which had such an Alpha. 

Once only did Wordsworth have occasion 


to sing in his new office, and in what he 


Wrole there was great obscutity and little 


poetry. 

While he stands before us “‘ in our mind’s 
eye,”’ let us sketch the aged poet, who 
might be really called the Old Man of the 
Mountain. Tall, bony, and broadly formed, 


these features were made the more promi- 


nent by his careless style of dressing, His 
face was oval, nose slightly aquiline, and 
large; his forehead of a moderate height, 
and somewhat narrow; his brow not alto- 
gether bald, a few gray locks still lingering, 
to keep the fragments of his silvery whis- 
kers company, His mouth was large, but 
his lips were generally compressed. As 
Leigh Hunt says, the most peculiar feature 
were his eyes, which were deeply set, dim, 
dreamy, and abstracted. One who has seen 
the poet personally, says: ‘*‘ Walter Scott 
said that the eyes of Burns were the finest 
eyes he ever saw. I cantiot say the same of 
Mr. Wordsworth, at least in the sense of 
the beautiful or the profound, but certainly 
I never beheld eyes that looked so inspired 
or supernatural. They were like fires half 
burning, half smouldering, wiih a sort of 
acrid fixture of regard, and seated at the 


further end of two caverns, One might 
imagine Ezekiel or Isaiah to have had such 


eyes. 
His face was furrowed with the hard lines 


of thought, while his deep guttural voice 


gave a peculiar emphasis to all he said, . 


Indeed he seemed to be too emphatic, as 
though he tremulously italicized his most. 
commonplace remarks for special attention. 
In the street, he generally wore green giass- 
es to protect his eyes, which, with the stoop 
in his shoulders, and the ungainliness of his 
walk, really gave him the appearance of a 
blind man being led by a friend. He hada 
habit of digging his hand into his bosom, 
and excavating his shirt till it formed a 


kind of pyramid of linen, His tavorite at- 


titude was sitting with one leg crossed over 
the -other, his head drooping a little, with 
his hand in his breast, as aforesaid. In 
this position, he would converse for the 
hour together, and mix the sublime and ri- 


diculous most wonderfully; one minute de- 


seanting on Milton and poetry with a fresh+ 
ness and force worthy the author of ‘ Lao- 
damia,” and the next uttering such as- 
tounding opinions touching human prog- 
ress as would positively make a child of 
ten years old smile. 

Ever since a steamer had plied on one of 


his favorite lakes, and @ railroad was being 


made through the heart of the Westmore- 
land Eden, he denounced steam with a 
vigor perfectly amusing. Seldom visiting 
London, the world stood still in his estima- 
tion for thirty years: he was eminently pa- 


triarchal, He undervalued scientific edu- 
cation to an extent really puzzling, valuing 


aman more who had noted some peculiar- 
ity of a peddler or a cuckoo than the inventor 
of the spinning-jennies. He had a born 
sympathy with the farmer, the shepherd, 
and the vagrant; a natural repugnance to 
the dealer and the manufacturer. He be- 


wailed the degeneracy of rural manners, 
and mourned over the extinction of the 
respect which, when he was young, asquire- 
dressed person invariably received from the 
laboring poor. 

Wordsworth was eminently feudal in its 
best sense. Simple, candid, prudent, yet 
liberal and kind-hearted, he had a holy hor- 
ror of insolence and oppression; for, while 
he rebuked every disposition of the peasant 
to tread on the courtier’s heel, he liked to 
see the dignity of human nature respected. 
Of the two, however, he leaned to the con- 
ventional, having an undue veneration for 
rank, If he had promised to dine witha 
baronet, and an invitation came from an 
earl, he considered it a part of his social 
duty to forfeit his prior engagement; and 
he could never realize the idea that the bar- 
onet: could possibly be offended. In this 
respect he had a perfect sliding scale. On 
one oecasion, when Mrs. Talfourd was re- 
spectfully reproaching him with not fulfiil- 
ing his promise of dining with them, he 
said, very petulantly, ‘‘ Why, my good lady, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer sent me 
an invitation, and what could do?” This, 
of course, in his eyes, settled the question; | 
Another remarkable trait in his character 
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was his esi ignorance ot modern liter. 


ature. The poetry of the last thirty years 
was either unknown or disregarded by him. 
No solicitation could induce him to read it. 
For a personal friend he might, possibly, 
make an exception; but it was altogether 


abborrent to his,feeling, He only acknowl- 


edged as his contemporaries Scott, Cole- 
ridge, Southey, Rogers, and Landor. He 
had a very mean opinion of Byron, and 
said that Leigh Hunt was a mere essay ist, 
An enthusiastic friend of the latter once 
persuaded Wordsworth to listen to his trag- 


edy of the ** Legend of Florence,” Being a 
very short drama, the old bard managed to 


keep sufficiently awake to form an opinion, 
which was given in these words: ‘‘ Have 
you done? It is really a very pretty trag- 
edy.”’ 

Neither was he able to comprehend a 


joke, Even when some unfortunate wit 


explained it to him, he would look incredu- 
lous, Taking nothing for granted, but put- 
ting it on a logical rack, everything with 
him was either absolutely true or absolutely 
false, He made no allowance for pleasant- 
ry, badinage, or even playfulnees, He took 
everything literally. His own idea of wit 
may be better gathered from a little anec- 
dote than an elaborate definition. Ata 
party, one evening, the subject of conversa- 
tion turning upon wit, Wordsworth said that 
he did not think he could be called a witty 
poet. ‘ Indeed,” said he, “I do not think 
I was ever witty but once in the whole 
course of my life.’’ This naturally roused 
the curiosity of all to hear the special witti- 
cism, which, after some coy reserve, the old 
poet told in these words: *‘ You must know 
I was standing, one aft-rnoon, near my 
gate, at Rydal Mount, when a laborer came 
up, and said, ‘Pray, sir, have you seen my 
wife pass this way?’ Whereupon I said, 
*My good friend, I did not know till this 
minute that you ever had awife.’” Ashe 
paused here, aud laughed himself, the 
whole company laughed too, of course, at 
his extraordinary notion of wit, and this he 
always received as a genuine acknowledg- 
ment of the great excellence of the joke in 
question, 

‘This peculiarity or deficiency in his mind 
sometimes led to embarrassing situations, 

A distinguished artist tells of an amusing 
instance which happened daring his sojourn 
at the poet’s house, It being his first visit 
to that part of the country, Wordsworth, 


who had a personal acquaintance with al- 
most every tree, waterfall, and mountain, 
took great delight in introducing him to 
these inanimate friends. They were conse- 
quently out for hours and hours wasidering 
wegether; for, notwithstanding his age, 


which was above seventy-three, he was an 


admirable pedestrian. 

The undue attention which he bestowed 
upon what other men considered trifles was 
another remarkable feature in his character. 
He would correspond perseveringly with the 
secretary of a railway concerning an over- 


charge on a parcel, aud walk a dozen miles, 
and hunt over as many houses, to recover 


an old cotton umbrella not worth a shilling. 
The importance of these small matters had 
been forced upon him by his early poverty, 
and retained by the’ manly independence 
and integrity of his character. 


Exact himself, he required exactness 


from others; and if, when in company with 
a friend, they took a cab together, however 
small the fare was, he would on no account 
suffer his companion to pay more than his 
precise share. When the conveyance stop- 
ped, he would inquire of the driver how 
much he charged, pay his own half, and 
leave his associate to do the same, 
Wordsworth was a most domestic man; 
indeed, he was as admirable as a husband, 
father, and brother, as he was great as a 
poet. His tender and watchful solicitude 
over his insane sister, who constantly re- 
sided under his own roof, was a most touch- 
ing sight. 1t was truly scriptural. He 
waited on her like a child. His patience 
with her caprice was invulnerable. There 
was a very sorrowful interest attached to 
this Dorothy Wordsworth. When young, 
she was very handsome and intellectual. 


_ She had become attached to Coleridge, who 


fully intended to marry her, when his weak, 
unstable mind was persuaded by Southey 
that his honor was pledged to Sara Fricker, 
whose sister Southey had married. The 
unfortenate result of this union is well 
known; but it did not eid with domestic 
misery to only Coleridge and his wife, — it 
preyed upon the disappointed one, and, 
after much illness, finally closed in insanity. 

Several of Miss Wordsworth’s poems are 
included in her brother’s volumes, and dis- 
play great merit. The poem called “The 
Mother’s Return,” commencing 


month, sweet little ones, is passed,” 


is by her, with severa) others, which we 
cannot at this minute remember. Some 
forty years ago, in “‘Tait’s Magazine,” 
were some papers by Thomas De Quincey, 
alluding to this lady, but concealing the 
name. If we are not mistaken, she out- 
lived her brother. 

We ought to name that she is specially 
mentioned by Klopfstock, the author of the 
** Messiah,” in some very complimentary 
verses, She became acquainted with him 
while on the tour through Germany in 
company with her brother and Coleridge. 

The marriage of Wordsworth’s only 
daughter Dora with Mr. Quillinan was also 
a trial to the old poet, as his son-in-law was 
a widower previously, and a Roman Catho- 
lic. He had also been a bankrupt. These 
three qualifications were equally distasteful 
tohim. He knew Quillinan well, and his 
whole history, and ever felt a great regard 
forhim. He wasascholar, a Christian, and 
a gentleman: three offsets against his other 
misfortunes of Papist, widower, and bank- 
rupt. When young, he had been left, with 
considerable wealth, under the guardian- 
ship of that monomaniac Sir Egerton Bryd- 
ges, Baron Sadelez, at Chandos, who spent 
his ward’s money in lawsuits and printing 
presses. Notwithstanding the grievous 
wrong the young soldier had received, he 
ever spoke with great affection of his unfor- 
tunate guardian. 

Wordsworth had scarcely recovered the 
vexation of his daughter’s marriage, when 
her health began to break so rapidly that a 
trip to a warmer climate was recommended. 
Quillinan, having a brother who was es- 
tablished in the wine-trade in Oporto, car- 
ried his wife, to whom he was tenderly at- 
tached (their courtship being a siege-of- 
Troy affair), to that port, and then to Lis- 
bon. A temporary improvement in her 
health tempted them to return; but the dis- 
ease was too deeply rooted for eradication, 
and, shortly after the publication of her 
pleasant volume of a “ Voyage to Portu- 
gal,” she died, This was a great blow to 
Wordsworth, Indeed, he had a remarkable 
share of domestic sorrow. When young, 
his brother, the captain of the Abergavenny 
East Indiaman, was lost with all hands 
close at home. He also outlived all his 
companions except Rogers and Landor, with 
the latter of whom, however, he had little 

His marriage with his cousin Mary 
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Hutchinson was a very happy one, al- 
though she was too narrow-minded and pu-- 
ritanical a woman for a great poet like her 
husband, more especially as his circum- 
stances and taste alike counseled a retired, 
almost a secluded, life, Indeed, he seldom 
saw any society, except the few of his 
friends and admirers who had occasion to 
pass through the lake districts. 

His only relaxation was a month in Lon- 
don, about every two years, when his wife 
accompanied him. She was a small wo- 
man, with a quiet, precise face, disfigured 
with aslight squint, Her conversation was 
cold but sensible. 

When Wordsworth came to London, his 
chief delight was to see a ballet at the 
Queen’s Opera. He cared little for music 
except that of the thrush, the nightingale, 
and the lark. 

Notwithstanding his inexorable piety, 
and strong love of all outside religious cere- 
monies, he had a great dislike to go toa 
London church. On one occasion, when 
the Rev. Mr. Harness, the minister of 
Bloomsbury church, had persuaded him to 
attend divine worship in his church, the old 
bard managed, by a piece of great general- 
ship, to take the very friend who was ap- 
pointed to lead him captive to the temple 
into the gardens of Russell Square, and 
there outstay the time. In the country, 
however, he was a pretty regular church- 
goer, not unfrequently mixing quotations 
from himself and Milton with the Litany. — 

In his younger days, Wordsworth had 
been much pinched for meney, —so much 
so, we have heard it said, that he has made 
his dinner off some nuts and a draught of 
spring water; and it was a custom, when 
any friends visited him and his sister, to 
carry their share of the provender with 


‘them. 


He had also been, like Southey and Cole- 
ridge, a fierce Jacobin; and when the 
French Revolution first broke out, so de- 
lighted was Wordsworth that he said he’ 
“went out into the open fields one fine 
night, and shouted to all nature to rejoice in 
the deliverance of man from the thraldom of 
ages.”” The mad excesses of that singular 
people, the French, soon, however, threw 
him into the other scale, _ 

It is a curious fact that when Words- 
worth was in Paris he lodged in the same 
house with Brissot, ahd twice met Robes- 
pierre at supper beneath this roof, as? said 
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that his personal impression was that ‘* Ro- 
bespierre was a gentlemanly, obliging per- 
son, of great vivacity and mildness.”” This 
opinion now reads more like a joke than a 
fact, but it was the poet’s unbiased impres- 
sion at that time, 

We have merely noted down a few tri- 
fling traits in the character of this good 
man and great poet, That he has written 
much which is nothing but sensible and 
high-sounding prose is evident; but, as an 
embodiment of the poetical character in its 
loftiness and purity, he stands the great 
twin-brother of Milton. 

Poetry was to Wordsworth a solemn call- 
ing. It was at once his vocation and his 
religion, and he served with all the fidelity 
and belief of a high-priest. His altars were 
the bare mountains; his ministers, clouds, 
cataracts, and storms. The sunlight was to 
him a glorious creature, The visible face 
of nature was his book of prayer; and not a 
flower, bird, star, or sound, but had a 
meaning for him, Nature was his moral 
code and his theology. He counseled pat- 
riotism; he put a trumpet in nature’s 


mouth, and here is one of its blasts. What 
sermon ever breathed more defiance to the 
invader than this? 


“This land we from our fathers had in trust, 
- And to our children will transmit or die: - 
This is our maxim, this our piety, 
And God and Nature tell us it is just. 
That which we would perform in arms we 
must; 
We read its dictates in the infant’s eye, 
In the wife’s smile, and in the silent dust 
Of these who were before us. Sing aloud 
Old songs, the precious music of the heart; 
Give, flocks and herds, your voices to the 
wind, 
While we go forth a self-devoted crowd, 
With weapons grasped in fearless hands, to 
assert 
Our freedom, and to vindicate mankind.”’ 


He lived to hear his own immortality 
proclaimed, and died full of years and hon- 
ors, on St. George’s Day (April 23), 1850. 
His wife survived him, dying in 1859, at 
the great age of eighty-eight. It is note- 
worthy that the day of Wordsworth’s death 
was the anniversary of Shakspere’s birth. 


BERENICE. 
BY MISS L. A. 


“Why am I here? here in this dull, dark 
room? The windows are barred on the 
outside with iron. Fools! they think I am 
mad, I know. Ican feel them, even though 
my back is turned, point their fingers at 
me, and smile to one another; and then I 
turn upon them suddenly and suspiciously. 
How they cower before my look! I like it, 
and I laugh till the walls laugh back again. 
Then they tremble, and whisper together 
softly with white lips, and move cautiously 
out at the door. I hear the bolt click on 
the outside, and I am alone, — alone except 
when he is here. And he comes so silently, 
and never speaks,— only watcl.es me with 
steady, reproachful eyes, ti.l I grow cold, 
cold, and my heart stands still with a terri- 
ble fear. But I am not mad; only fright- 
ened a little, and sad, very sad, and tired. 
Sometimes at night. when the strong surges 
of the south-wind sweep against the win- 
dows with a sound of the sea, and then fade 
away, away, with their faint, hissing laugh, 
I dream that I am standing on the shore, 
and that this terrible tumultuous agony 


that throbs in my heart loses itself in the 
mightier misery of the sea; and for a mo- 
ment I am at rest. The dull light of the 
morning steals across my eyes, and the 
spell is broken. 

‘Where is it? The tiny stilletto that I 
wore. My fingers wander restlessly over 
my neck in search of the cord that held it. 
It was a pretty toy,— there were jewels in 
the handle, bright, glittering jewels. Ah! 
I remember they took it when they brought 
me here. But what matter? We shall out- 
wit them yet,—lIand Death. Do you see 
this bracelet? Lift it. How broad and 
heavy it is! One would believe it solid, but 
it is not; it is hollow. See! The cameo 
flies back when I touch this spring. With- 
in are two vials, They contain aqua to/- 


Sana. 


* And yet the thuught haunts me that I 
am already dead. This cannot be life, — 
this weary existence, where the days and 
the weeks lose themselves in the years, 
leaving no sign that they have been. Do 
you know, can you tell, how it is? Bere- 
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nice, Berenice Howard! The names do not_ 


combine well. The pride of the Howards 
received a terrible blow when a son of their 
house married the favorite danseuse of the 
—— Theatre,—a woman in whose veins 
flowed the blood of princes, the Romany 
blood, pure as their own, and older by un- 
told centuries. Of course this terrible mes- 
alliance separated my father from his fam- 
ily. 

“We lived at the South. I was very 
young when my mother’ died. I did not 
understand death. I knew only that a sud- 
den gloom settled upon the household, a 
haunting, appalling stillness, I wandered 
about the house lonely and unnoticed. 

““*Where is mamma?’ I questioned of 
the housekeeper. 

“She answered me with an unwonted 
tenderness in her voice. ‘Mamma has gone 
away, dear.’ 

*¢ When will she come home again?” 

***Not yet: not in a long time.’ 

“That night I sobbed myself to sleep 
from sheer loneliness, It must have been 
at midnight that I woke suddenly, chilled, 
and trembling with the terror of an ill- 
defined dream. I sprang from my bed, and 
listened eagerly, gazing the while with fear- 
distended eyes into every corner of the 
many-recessed room. The weird twilight 
of the waning moon made for me only mo- 
tionless shadows. The intense silence was 
appalling. I stepped outside into the dimly 
lighted hall. There was the same dead 
quiet. I walked the length of the hall, 
shivering in the damp draughts of the night 
air, fearing to go forward, fearing still more 
to turn back. Even now memory recalls 
the sound made by my bare feet as I 
walked. 

**Presently I stopped opposite a partly 
opened door. A warm blaze of light came 
out to give me greeting. From within came 
a sound as of some one breathing heavily in 
sleep. I peered cautiously into the myste- 
rious apartment, and saw only the wall on 
one side, and the light shining on the car- 
pet. Should I-inquire further? Childish 
curiosity overcame fear. I moved forward 
boldly, and stood inside the door. 

“It was a chamber which perhaps I had 
seen before, perhaps I have seen since, but 
remember only for that once. The two 
high, arched windows were framed in some 
dark wood, and slightly recessed. The high- 
posted bedstead of black walnut, studded 


with brass nails, had been pushed out from 
its accustomed corner toward the centre of 
the room. Its heavy draperies of blue and 
silver were looped back, so I could see that 
there was a lady lying upon the bed wear- 
ing a dress of white silk, a bridal dress, 
At her head and feet burned a row of can- 
dies. In front of the bed, but some dis- 
tance from it, sat a withered old woman. 
She was sleeping: her head fell forward 
upon her breast, and two long, widely sep- 
arated teeth showed in her half - open 
mouth, Ovprssive to her sat a younger wo- 
man, one of our own negroes. She, too, 
slept. 

“T went noiselessly across the room to 
see who lay upon the bed. A cloth was 
spread over the face. I lifted it carefully, 
and found —my mother! I kissed the still, 
beautiful face again and again. How cold 
it was! The cloth had been placed over it 
to keep it warm, I thought, and I carefully 
re-arranged it. I wondered a little at the 
dress my mother wore; then climbed upon 
the bed, nestled close beside her, covered 
myself with the folds of the white silk, and 
in a few moments fell asleep. 

“*T awoke in my father’s arms. He was 
carrying me across the hall back to my own 
room, It was broad day, and, child that I 
was, I noticed how pale and sorrowful his 
face had grown. I never saw my mother 
again from that time; but my father re- 
garded me with a new tenderness, and for 
years that followed I was his first thought, 
his first care, his absorbing love. Ah me! 
the happiness of those years! the dreary, 
dreary want of them through all my after- 
life! 

** During my father’s last illness, he be- 
came reconciled with a younger brother liv- 
ing in Boston, and confided me to his con- 
sideration. Never shall I forget the chill 
that crept over me when I stood for the first 
time in the presence of my aunt and my 
cousin Mary. How vividly rises the recol- 
lection of the large, gloomily elegant dining- 
room, darkened to a dreary twilight by the 
heavy crimson curtains; of the cold finger- 
tips that touched mine, and the cold voice 
that ordered the servant to show Miss How- 
ard toherroom. It was a fair promise of 
the life that was to be mine, —a life that, 
compared to the one which had been mine, 
was as the cold, damp darkness of the dun- 
geon to the broad, free, happy sunshine. 
With me to love and be loved was life. I 
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had the warm impulses of my mother’s na- 
ture. If I could not be loved, I would be 
content to love. But every timid advance 
that I made to my aunt or cousin was re- 
pulsed with an aversion too marked to be 
misunderstood. I came and went in the 
house as I chose. I was neglected and ig- 
nored; and, had it not been for my uncle, 
who, mindful of his promise to my father, 
inquired for me every day, I believe I 
should have been utterly forgotten. 

**Lonely, homesick, and depressed, I 
dragged on a miserable «xistence. The 
slow months of the winter wore away, and 
with the spring came Clarence Howard, the 
son of my father’s eldest brother. It was 
thought expedient that he should marry my 
cousin Mary, that the Howard property 
might not become too much diminished by 
division. On the day of his arrival, passing 
through the hall by the open door of the 
drawing-room, I heard him question, — 

** «So, is that La Senorita?’ 

“* Yes,’ said the voice of my cousin 


* Not startingly handsome. Much fire?’ 
. “*No,’ said Mary, with a sneering laugh. 
* Mamma and [ feared some trouble, but she 


is easily kept down.’ 

** After Clarence Howard’s arrival, my 
life became even more intolerable than be- 
fore. Every day I lived less. I seemed to 
move like one in a strange dream, conscious 
of a great suffering, striving, striving to 
break the spell of icy horror that paralyzed 
every faculty of mind and body. 

‘When Clarence had been some weeks 
with us, my aunt decided to open her house 
to her friends for a grand evening enter- 
tainment. The important occasion arrived. 
Nothing had been said to me in regard to 
my toilet. I selected, however, a dress that 
I considered sufficiently pretty, put it on, 
and, after the guests began to arrive, de- 
scended to the drawing-room. I entered 
the room with some timidity. My aunt and 
cousin were engaged at the further end of 
the room. Clarence alone saw me, but no- 
ticed me only with an expression of sur- 
prise and disapproval. I crossed the floor, 
greeted on every side by looks of surprise 
aud inquiry, and seated myself in an ob- 
scure corner. The guests promenaded and 
danced, and amused themselves in groups. 
But no one came to me, or took pains to 
have me presented to them. At last I could 
endure it no longer, I slipped from the 
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room as quietly as I could, and ran softly 
up the stairs to my own chamber, The 
house had become intolerable to me. Seiz- 
ing a shawl, I ran quickly down the stairs, 
through the halls, and out of the door, 
which stood partly open, unobserved, 

“Once in the street, I felt a sense of re- 
lief and freedom. The heavens were full of 
stars, and it would have been light without 
the aid of the street-lamps, I rushed wildly 
forward, —I almost ran, — turning here 
and there, unti] I found myself in the lower 
part of Cambridge Street. Still I kept on, 
on, on, until at last I stood upon the bridge, 
listening to the cool, ceaseless flow of the 
water beneath it. By this time the moon 
had risen, and its reflection lay in a broad 
column of light upon the river. I leaned 
against the railing, and looked at the swift 
current. How the tiny ripples beckoned 
and beckoned as the resistless tide swept on 
to the wild sea! More and more intense 
grew its fascination asI gazed. Suddenly, 
overcome by an irresistible longing, I 
stretched out my arms toward it. A heavy 
hand fell upon my shoulder. 

“*Not yet! your time is not yet,’ said a 
voice close to my ear. 

“Angry and frightened, I drew back, and, 
turning, faced the man who had spoken. 

***You have nothing to fear. It is a 
friend who speaks to you,’ he said. And 
then, uncovering his head, and standing so 
that the moonlight fell full upon his face, 
he continued, — 

**Look at me, Berenice Howard, and 
say if we have not met before.’ 

**Something in his face was strangely fa- 
miliar. Where had I seen it? I covered 
my eyes with my hand, and then came to 
me avision of my childhood. I was playing 
with a group of children in the street, A 
gentleman passing noticed us, stopped, lift- 
ed me in his arms, and kissed me, I was 
frightened, and struggled to get away from 
him. He put me again upon the ground, 
walked forward a few steps slowly, turned 
back, and handed me a small gold coin, 
bidding me keep it in remembrance of him. 
It was a Spanish coin, and I still kept it. 
That very night I had noticed it in my 
jewel-casket. 

*** Yes,’ I answered slowly: ‘yes, I re- 
member,’ 

** One question more. Have you not in 
your possession a miniature like this?’ 

“*I gazed long at the exquisite little 
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painting he placed in my hand, and for the 
first time for many weeks tears filled my 
eyes. 

Well? 

**It is my mother’s face.’ 

*** And my sister’s, After this, will you 
trust me?’ 

“* Yes,’ I replied unhesitatingly, placing 
both my hands in his. 

Entirely?” 

“Yes. Why should I fear you? Noth- 
ing can make me more miserable than I 
already am.’ 

** Come, then,’ he said. drawing my arm 
through his. ‘You must get home before 
the festivities are at an end, or you cannot 
enter the house without attracting atten- 
tion.’ 

**How did you, how could you, know 
what was going on at the house?’ I asked, 
in astonishment. 

***Know!’ he said, his voice vibrant with 
feeling. ‘Have I not watched you day by 
day since you came to live under that roof? 
Have I not seen your face grow always 
more pale and sad? Have I not followed 
you on your long, lonely walks? Have I 
not marked the slightest events of your 
daily life? Had you been happy, I would 
have been content. But now’— His eyes 
dilated, his face wore the look of a fiend. 
*I— we will revenge upon them your moth- 
er’s wrongs and your own.’ 

“What change came over me as he spoke! 
I believed no longer my own insignificance, 
I became again myself. The cloud that had 
overshadowed me lifted itself suddenly. I 
felt free, free, free. Hatred for the people 
who had wronged me so cruelly took in my 
heart the place of the love I might have 
given them, — hatred intense and terrible. 

“*Why must I return to them at all? I 
said passionately. ‘I hate them. Their 
very presence suffocates me.’ 

“Softly. You forget the appearance 
must be consulted. No shadow of scandal 
must rest upon your fair name. And,’ 
added he, more to himself than to me, ‘one 
may accomplish an incalculable amount of 
evil under cover of a good name.’ 

“It was not quite midnight when I 
reached the house. The halls and different 
apartments were flooded with light. Subtle 
perfumes penetrated the atmosphere that 
palpitated to the dreamy music of an ex- 
guisite waltz. I passed the open door of 
the drawing-room unnoticed, catching a 
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vision of light dresses, and the murmur of 
suppressed voices, I climbed the stairs to 
my own little chamber. There was no 
light there. All was gloomy, chill, and 
desolate. As I stood thus alone, the old 
dead weight of suffering returned, more 
terrible, more maddening, for the short res- 
pite I had experienced. What could I do? 
My heart seemed to stand still. I was suf- 
focating. I pushed my hair away from my 
face. and walked back and forth across the 
room with impetuous, irregular steps. Sob 
after sob burst from my lips, shaking my 
whole body, My limbs refused to support 
me. I threw myself upon the bed utterly 
unable to control the violence of my pas- 
sion, At last tears—the first I had shed 
since I entered the house —filled my eyes. 
Not the tears that bring relief, but tears 
such as one sheds not often in a lifetime, — 
hot, bitter, terrible tears, wrung from the 
heart by a stern agony; tears that quicken 
the pulses and make the brain throb. 

** Long, long after the last guest had left 
the house, and all sounds of the festivities 
were hushed, I fell into a deep sleep. It 
was late the next morning when I awoke, 
with that consciousness of complete happi- 
ness always produced by the sleep that fol- 
lows utter physical exhaustion. But ina 
moment all my troubles were poured into 
my mind again; not, however, with the old 
intensity; they seemed less a part of my 
self. I looked at them from the outside, 
and saw for the first time how cruelly I had 
been treated. I grewindignant, angry; the 
hot blood of my mother throbbed in my 
veins, and, crossing my hands, I vowed by 
the gods of her people that I would follow 
my tormentors with a vengeance as fright- 
ful as had been my own suffering. Passing 
the mirror by chance, I caught sight of the 
reflection of my face. I had new color, and 
a dangerous fire blazed in my eyes, The 
transformation pleased me, I think the 
whole family felt the change when I en- 
tered the breakfast-room., Clarence was 
first to notice it. 

** La Senorita is on fire this morning,’ 
he said in a low voice to my cousin Mary. 

“But his sneer did not hurt me now, I 
should so soon be independent of it. 

**T have no very clear recollection of the 
events that followed. My newly found rel- 
ative came to the house to see me, and after 
some time it was arranged that I should be 
permitted to travel with him for some 
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years. I believe too, that, find:ng there was 
one person in the world who really cared for 
me, my unele’s family began to think I 
might possibly be of some importance. At 
least they treated me with more considera- 
tion; and the last days of my stay with 
them were rendered tolerable. 

‘* Two years were spent in travel and study 
in England. Two were given to Germany 
‘and Paris, where I learned fencing and the 

use of the pistol, And at last came Spain, 
—Spain, where my warm passions found 
sympathy in nature; where I felt myself at 
home. Here life wore again for me its 
brightest charms: it was a renewal of my 
early years of happiness. Existence was a 
gorgeous dream in which I could have been 
content to linger forever. Not so my unele, 
He did not forget or fail to remind me of 
the unaccomplished revenge that awaited 
its fulfillment on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

“My dream-life came to an end. We re- 
turned to the United States, and made our 
residence in the city of New York. Mary 
and Clarence, who had been for some time 
married and living in the same city, begged 
me to count their house as one of my 
homes. I could not be entirely separated 
from my uncle, but it suited my purpose to 
spend a part of my time with them. I had 
left them an overgrown, awkward girl of 
fifteen. I returned to them a superbly 
beautiful woman, accomplished both by 
travel and study. 

‘*My cousin Mary was a weak, jealous, 
vain woman. I comprehended her perfect- 
ly. LIoutshone her in every way. Living 
in the same house a part of the time, meet- 
ing constantly in society, it was an easy 
matter for me to torture her in a thousand 
ways. I kept her in a perpetual state of ir- 
ritation. I excited her to the nearest ap- 
proach to rage that her weak nature conld 
reach. Secure in my own superiority, I 
could meet her most energetic efforts at re- 
taliation with a coo) disdain, which served 
to drive her to more frantic but equally 
futile endeavors. 

“ The strongest point in my game was the 
influence 1 began to acquire over my cousin 
Clarence. Love for him was the leading 
impulse of Mary’s life. To her he was 
without an equal; and she valued the indif- 
ferent regard which he bestowed upon her 
before all else in the world, This I pur- 
posed to take away from her. I had stepped 
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easily between her and every petty society 
triumph for which she had striven. I had 
out-dressed, out-danced, out-talked, out- 
sang, out-flirted, and out-charitied her; but 
I reserved the alienation of his love for the 
dainty culmination of my revenge. I 
worked slowly at this last purpose, and 
every advance gained gave me the keenest 
enjoyment. It was more difficult to accom- 
plish than any purpose I had yet under- 
taken, and the difficulties gave to it a new 
zest. I had grown weary of too easy tri- 
umphs. Thete was a touch of honor in 
Clarence Howard’s character. Why should 
there not be? He had ‘the blood of all the 
Howards.’ He repelled my first advances 
with an almost brutal contempt. When I 
was at his house, he staid away from it for 
days. He treated me constantly with marked 
rudeness, and in this way Mary found a 
passing compensation for my former suc- 
cesses. Firm in my determination, I en- 
dured with apparent lack of comprehension. 
The moment that I awaited came, Clar- 
ence, in crossing the street, was struck and 
thrown down by a runaway horse, and so 
severely bruised that he was obliged to re- 
main for some days in the house. He was 
passionately fond of music, In the long 
twilights, I sang to him, — not as he had 
heard me sing in crowded rooms, but with 
tenderness and pathos, and with all the 
magnetic force of expression of which I was 
capable. On the third evening, he joined 
me in a duet. His own voice had never 
sounded so well to him, I intoned mine to 
such perfect harmony with it. From that 
moment my conquest was secure. He came 
to love me madly, blindly, unreasonably. 
He took no pains to conceal his devotion to 
me. It was remarked by every one. Ah, 
how I tortured my poor Mary! She could 
endure no longer. She became violently 
ill. One evening in the late spring, Clar- 
ence and 1 sat together in the music-room. 
It was unusually warm. The sash of the 
window was slightly opened. The treach- 
erous softness of the night blew into the 
room, stirring the perfumes from the basket 
of flowers on the table. A strange hush 
pervaded the house. We two had sat fora 
long time silent. Suddenly there was a 
disturbance in the rooms above, a hurried 
moving hither and thither, and then the 
door of the music-room was opened, and 
the voice of the physician who had attended 
Mary spoke Clarence’s name. 


an unexpected — to me an unaccountable — 
ehange.in your wife’s condition, I fear the 
worst for her.’ 

will goto her,’ said Clarence. 

“The physician withdrew. With hasty 
steps, Clarence crossed the floor, and stood 
before me. 

** « Berenice, Bereniee, I shall be free,’ he 
said. under his breath. 

** *Clarence,’ I said softly as he was leav- 
ing the room. 

“He turned eagerly, and would have 
taken my hands, but I repelled him haught- 
ily. 


*« * Know this, Clarence Howard,’ I said. 
* Your freedom matters little tome. From 
my soul I hate you.’ 

‘That night I left Clarence Howard’s 
house: the object. of my stay in it had been 
accomplished. iI joined my uncle at his 
hotel. We remained some time in the city 
waiting to hear news of Mary. She did not 
die, It was said that her husband’s devo- 
tion had restored her to health. From 
‘whatever cause, her recovery was sure. 
The appearance was kept in their favor. 
In. the eyes of the world, Mr. Howard was 
all that a husband should be; Mrs. Howard 
as superlatively happy as the wife of such.a 
man ought to be. After all, there was still 
something to be done. 

. “Im the summer, I sailed for Europe, to 
remain away, I caused it to be understood, 
for years: in reality to return in the au- 
tumn, in a new character, —that of the 
young Count di Cenci. 

** Handsome, dashing, wealthy, noble, I 
was received everywhere with eagerness. 
Mammas maneuvred to secure my attend- 
ance at their receptions. Daughters stood 
ready to sink into my arms, and accept my 
coronet and my seal-ring. Papas frowned 
upon me, and regarded me with suspicious 
eyes. I amused myself here, there, and 
everywhere as I would. 

“At a grand entertainment, I was pre- 
sented to Mrs. Clarence Howard. For the 
rest of the season, I was her devoted ad- 
mirer. I knew her weak points by heart. 
If I could induce her to believe that she 
really attracted me, despite the thousand 
allurements held out to me in other direc- 
tions, I should have a sure and strong hold 
upon her vanity. In every way I exerted 


myself to charm her. My manner was in 
perfect contrast to that of her husband. I 
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studied her moods, I anticipated her wishes; 
I was entertaining, brilliant, or pensive by 
turns. I professed to live only in her pres- 
ence, Even her weak soul —too weak to 
be wicked from its own impulse — was 
stirred into a semblance of passion by my 
devotion. She consented to elope with me, 
The arrangements were all made. The 
time for our flight appointed. It had been 
my habit to frequent the elub of which 
Clarence Howard was a member. One 
evening I entered the rooms somewhat late. 
From the first, I had repelled Howard’s 
friendly advances, refusing to acknowledge 
him except. by the most distant politeness. 
But that night, when he approached me, 
and, filling his own glass, pointed to mine, 
I accepted the courtesy. 

**Why not? I said with an insolent 
laugh. ‘I ean afford it, since your wife has 
acknowledged her preference for me.’ 

* The glass fell from his hand, and laya 
heap of glittering fragments on the carpet 
at his feet. Seizing the light cane it was 
his habit to carry, he struck me across the 
cheek, a sharp, stinging blow that the blood 
answered. You can see the scar from the 
cut now, I was never unarmed. I drew 
from its hiding-place the small pistol which 
was always my companion. We were very 
near each other, Clarence Howard and I. 
My hand was steady, The fatal ball shot 
straight to its mark. Clarence fell, Un- 
heeding the horror-struck group that gath- 
ered about us, [ knelt beside him. I took 
my cap from my head, allowing my hair to 
fall about my face. I bent my face above 
his. 

*** Clarence,’ { said softly, but in my nat- 
ural voice, 

“A gleam of recognition shone in his 
eyes. 

** * Berenice,’ he whispered huskily. 

*** Ay, Berenice,’ I said with an exultant 
laugh. 

‘* He turned his face from me with a ges- 
ture of aversion, 

“I held my hand to catch the blood that 
trickled slowly from his wound. I sprin- 
kled the drops in his face, pronouncing the 
malediction I had learned from my moth- 
er’s people, Then I stood watching eagerly 
the cold, white shadows creep over the face, 
till the eyes glazed, the mouth dropped 
apart, and Clarence Howard lay at my feet 
— dead. 

“Then I uttered one long, wild shriek, 
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the exultant outburst of my fiendish tri- 
umph. With the savage strength of a tiger, 
pushing aside the men who sought to de- 
tain me, I rushed from the room, from the 
house, out into the street under the star- 
light. Screaming with exultation, I ran 
on and on and on. I think I must have 
struck some obstacle. A frightful pain 
passed through my head. An intense, chill 
darkness enveloped me, 


“When I woke out of the darkness, I 
was here in these dreary rooms, and here 
the long years that followed have dragged 
their weary course, 

“Only Clarence, the one guest that I 
would keep away, haunts me always, al- 
ways. My brain throbs and aches, I am so 
tired, so unutterably weary with this long 
misery. Will it never end?” 


UN FACHEUR. 
BY W. H. POLLOCK. 
Chaque jour, des l’aurore, 
Je dis que je t’adore; 


Chaque soir, tout de meme, 
Je ne dis que je t’aime, 


Pour mes voeux, belle reine, 
Me rendras-tu la haine? 
Soit ainsi; tout de meme; 
Je dirai que je t’aime. 


Si tu veux me bannir, 

Je m’en irai mourir; 

Mais mourant, tout de meme, 
Je chant’rai que je t’aime, 


Boston, February, 1878. 


OTHO OF GERMANY. 


A heavy rain ushered in a black autumn- most rider, suddenly springing from his 


al night which closed over the field of Bu- 
sentelle; concealing in almost impenetrable 
darkness the flight of the fugitive, and 
somewhat abating, by its gloomy influence, 
the ardor of the pursuer. 

The uproar and tumult of the battle had 
subsided, The shouts of the onset, the 
neighing of steeds, and the shrill call of 
trumpets, had given place to the wild wail- 
ings of the elements. No sound met the 
ear but that of the wind and the rain rush- 
ing through the tangled mazes of a leafless 
forest, as two knights, armed cap a pie, 
forced their way through the thick woods 
bordering on the shores of the Mediterra- 


nean. 
“‘The game is up,’’ exclaimed the fore- 


steed as the heavily caparisoned war-charger 
sank under him; “and my life and diadem 
are not worth an hour’s p’ 

** Courage, royal Otho!’ said his compan- 
ion, likewise dismounting, and speaking in 
a hollow and suppressed voice, as though 
the action gave him great pain, ‘The 
hope that has carried you thus far from the 
hot pursuit of your enemies must yet bear 
you on.” 

““Now, by St. Peter! noble Count, your 
advice is physic toadying man. My good 
steed has breathed his last, and these limbs 
will poorly aid me in eluding the scent of 
the bloodhounds who track my steps.”’ 

“Danger besets you on every side,’’ re- 
turned the wounded knight impatiently; 


“ bus delay is certain death. Mount my 
horse, and speed for life through the for- 
est.’’ 


“TI value existence too little to prolong 
mine on such dishonorable terms, brave 


Hermon, Never shall my enemies say that 
Otho of Germany fled like a coward, leaving 
his friend to the treacherous horde who 
have brought his life and honor into such 
jeopardy.” 

“* My liege, this is no time to indulge in 


chivalric sentiments, The fate of the em- 
pire depends upon your life. Mine has al- 
ready sped. Number me with the brave 
men you left to the crow and the vulture 
on yonder ill-starred field. Hark!’ he con- 
tinued, sinking from the tree, which had 
hitherto supported him, to the earth: * the 


foe is upon us, I hear the tramping of 
steeds, and the deep baying of the dogs, 
which rise on the blast like the knell of 
death.” 

The emperor started and listened, while 
the surviving steed snorted and pricked up 
his ears, and impatiently shook his slacken- 


ed rein, 


“You are right, Hermon: they are near. 
Arise and fly. Darkness will no longer 
conceal us. See! the moon bursts forth.”’ 

He paused, but received no answer. He 
touched the hand of the knight, which lay 
extended on the ground, The icy coldness 


chilled him, He loosened the clasp of his 


visor, and lifted the heavy steel casque 


from his head. Through a misty atmo- 
sphere, the moon shed a sickly light on the 
pale brow and blood-stained hair of the 
knight. Otho gazed for a moment on the 
lifeless form of his friend, sprang to the 


steed, and fled through the forest with des- 
perate speed. 


The night was far advanced. The wind, 

which had been rising for some hours, dis- 
pelled the haze which enveloped the moon; 
and she now shone in cloudless glory on the 
ocean. 
No sail was visible, no indications of the 
haunts of men met the anxious gaze of 
Otho, as‘he slowly paced the beach, leading 
his tired horse, and bitterly ruminating on 
the past. 

While he was meditating on the course to 
pursue, the sound of revelry met his ears: 
the laugh, the song, the wild huzza, arose 
on the wind, and mingled with the roaring 
of the billows which rolled at his feet. 

Otho looked cautiously around as a bois- 
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terous peal of merriment awoke the lonely 
echoes of the place; but no object met his 
eye, save the broad expanse of waters, and 
the deep shadow of the bold rock beneath 


which he stood. He began to think some- 


thing of a magical illusion prevailed. At 
length the following ditty was chanted in 
fall chorus, by many voices, in his native 
tongue. 


“ Where the sun warms or the tempest lowers, 
The treasures of the ocean and the earth are 


ours: 

Freedom and conquest attend our sail, 

And the prize shall be ours ere the moon 
turn pale. 


* The wind that ruffles the breast of the deep, 
And howls round our cavern, shall lull us to 
sleep: 
We sail by the glory of moonbeam and star, 
And shout to the billow that bears us afar. 


“Bear a hand! bear a hand! unmoor the 
boat! 
With the wind and the tide to our vessel 
float. 
When the black flag is hoisted, rude warfare 
is nigh: 
Where its dark shadow quivers, the boldest 
will fly. 


“Then courage, my mates! the wind sings 
loud 


The moon has burst from her swarthy cloud. 


Again must we dash through the angry roar 
Of the foaming surge ere the night is o’er.”’ 


This wild burst freed the emperor from 
doubt as to the profession of the revelers; 
and he rightly concluded that he was near 


the rendezvous of one of the notorious 


hordes of pirates which in the dark ages in- 
fested every island and shore of the Medi- 
terranean. 

Finding he was likely to escape Scylla, 
only to fall into Charybdis, he was about to 
bend his course in a different direction, 
when his horse, finding himself near the 
haunts of men, neighed long and loudly. 
The sound had scarcely gone forth, before 
all was silent in the cavern; and Otho had 
time only to disengage his plumed helmet, 
and commit it to the deep, ere a huge stone 
was rolled from the mouth of the cave, art- 
fully concealed by an angle of the rock, A 
flood of light instantly burst forth, reveal- 
ing a group of men variously attired, feast- 
ing around a table hewn from the solid 
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rock, which blazed with goblets of precious. 
metal filled with sparkling juice of the 
grape. In another moment the emperor 
was surrounded by armed men, whose fierce 
and menacing gestures indicated that little 
mercy or forbearance was to be expected at 


their hands, 


Othe, accustomed to command a turbu- 
lent and warlike people, bent not from his 
native dignity in addressing the lawless 
band before him. Courage could not res- 
cue him from his perilous situation; but a 
bold and resolute carriage with such men 


was more likely to succeed than cowardly 


supplications or mean submission, Turn- 
ing, therefore, to the foremost in the group, 
whom, by his proud bearing and fierce de- 
meanor, he concluded to be their leader, he 
said, — 

**Chance and my evil destiny have thrown 
me into your power, My rank is noble; aid 


me in my present need, and I will so amply 
reward your services that henceforth you 
may abandon this lawless life.’’ 

** Methinks the fortunes of an unhelmed 
knight would pay us poorly for exercising 
the rites of hospitality,’”’ returned the pirate 
tauntingly. “What sum could you offer 


of sufficient magnitude to tempt the rover 
to forsake his traffic on the deep? The 
wealth of nations is ours. We have bought 
our freedom on the waves with our blood, 
and derive our treasures from the remotest 
regions of the earth.” 

Peace, Theodoric!” exclaimed a voice 


from behind, which made Otho start, as a 
tall, martial figure emerged from the cav- 


ern. “Is it thus,’’ he continued, addressing 
his comrade, ‘‘ that you prove your b 
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but the fire of genius pervaded his features, 
and flashed through the dark and piercing 
eye, which spoke of deeds boldly resolved 
and fearlessly executed. His brow was 
marked with an expression of deep and set- 
tled melancholy, whose gioomy power had 
stolen the glow of health from his cheek, 


and shed its blight on the rich masses of 


raven hair, which, in the full meridian of 
manhood, were already mingled with silver. 
His countenance, once seen, could not well 
be forgotten; and the remembrance of its 
lineaments recurred to the mind of the em- 


peror like a troubled dream, recalling the 


calm sports of boyhood, the rash, impetuous 
career of youth, the fierce tyranny that had 
marked his entrance on manhood. 

*“*It is only fancy, or he, too, would rec- 
ognize me,’’ thought he, as the pirate turn- 
ed to him, and said in a courteous tone, — 

Sir Knight, you are welcome to our rug- 
ged cheer. Follow me.”’ 

The cavern was strongly illuminated 
with torches which gleamed on arms and 
trophies won from remote and barbarous 
nations, The captain motioned Otho to a 
seat at the lower end of the board, and, 
having seen him well supplied with refresh- 


ments, turned to a beautiful youth who was 
seated at his right hand, his head resting on 
a small lute. With that youth he entered 
into earnest conversation, from time to 
time casting significant glances at Otho. 
Once the emperor encountered the full, 


languishing blue eye of the stripling, whose 
color mounted even to the snowy temples, 


which showed their marble whiteness from 
among the golden locks by which they were 


heared 


freedom, by playing the tyrant with a 
stranger whose misfortune is to have fallen 
into your hands? Now, by St. Nicholas, 


the patron of the mariner, I find man is the 


same arbitrary thing on the throne, in the : 


camp, or on the deep. Give him power, 
and he abuses the prerogative with which 
he is invested.”’ 

During this speech, Otho examined, with 
an air of troubled interest, the dark but in- 
telligent countenance of the outlaw. His 


figure was lofty, well and strengly made, 
Though plainly attired in the coarse garb 
of a seaman, he possessed a firmness of 
step, a grandeur of deportment, indicating 
high lineage and early acquaintance with 
arms. His complexion had suffered from 


the hot climate and exposure to weather; 


The youth turned away his head to con- 
ceal his confusion; and, as his hand uncon- 
sciously fell over the instrument, it emitted 


a tremulous strain of melody, Then the 
minstrel, as if gaining courage from the 


sound, sang a simple ditty, which served 
more forcibly to enchain the attention of 
the emperor, Asif under the influence of 
magic, he gazed with an intense interest on 
the dark-browed chief, and on the fair-hair- 


ed youth by his side, 


“ My native land! my native land! 
How many tender ties, 
Connected with my native strand, 
Call forth my heavy sighs! 


“ The rugged rocks, the mountain stream, 
The hoary pine-tree’s shade, 


‘Where often, in the noontide beam, — 
A happy child I strayed. 


‘I think of thee when early light 
Is streaming on the hill: 
I think of thee at dead of night, 
When all is dark and still. 


“I think of those whom I shall see 
On this fair earth no more, 

And wish in vain for wings to flee 

Back to my much-loved shore.” 


The pirate cast a look of tender and mel- 
ancholy regard on the minstrel, and Otho 
was on the point of expressing his pleasure, 
when the outlaw to whom he had first spo- 
ken suddenly asked him, in an imperious 
tone, — 

“Sir Knight, whence came you?” 

A dark frown rested on the brow of Otho 
as he replied, in a tone equally haughty, — 

From the field of Busentelle.”’ 

** How went the battle?”’ 

“It was not the sword of the mighty, nor 
the force of the strong, that won the bat- 
tle,” returned the emperor, “Treachery 
prevailed.” 

“ How!” exclaimed the captain, “‘ did his 
Italian friends forsake Otho in his time of 
need? This,” starting to his feet, “‘ repays 
the tyrant for casting from him true hearts 
and brave hands.”’ 

** You are a German,” said the emperor, 
fixing his eagle eye on the pirate. “ What 
can you. know of the emperor’s private 
councils?” 

A fierce light blazed in the eyes of the 
robber as he replied, — 

**What do I know of them, you have 
asked. Hear me, Sir Knight, and then 
judge between that accursed tyrant and 
me.” 

He paused, covered his face with his 
hands, and seemed some time struggling 
with bitter reflections. Then he continued 
in a calmer tone, — 

“Stranger, you see before you one of the 
noblest descended princes of the German 
empire,—the unfortunate Philip of Oo- 
logne.”’ 

The emperor started. A deathly pale- 
ness stole over his countenance, his lip 
quivered, and his eye involuntarily sought 
the ground, as the pirate proceeded in his 
narrative, 

* I served my first apprenticeship in bat- 
tle under the banner of Otho, and we reap- 
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ed together immortal glory on many a field. 
In the war with Sarmatia, the squadrons 
under my command one night surprised the 
camp of the enemy. We took much spoil 
and many prisoners. Among the captives 
was a young and lovely female, the only 
daughter of a man of rank, who, dying of 
his wounds, committed her, with a father's 
blessing, to his victorious foe, 

“*Had I followed the first generous im- 
pulses of my breast, I should have restored 
the weeping maiden to her friends and her 
country; but my heart soon owned for the 
unprotected female a tender passion. Our 
affections were mutual, and she promised 
to become my bride when the days appoint- 
ed for the mourning for her father had ex~- 


‘In the interval, returning to Vienna, I 
was received with the most flattering dem- 
onstrations of regard by the treacherous 
Otho, But woe to him who puts any trust 
in the faith of princes! He accidentally 
saw, and became deeply enamored of, my 
beautiful Sarmatian. His passion knew no 
bounds, and cruelty suggested the most 
speedy means of satisfying it. 

‘Finding me determined never to sur- 
render my promised bride, he accused me 
of treason, and suborned witnesses. I was 
tried by the circle of princes. They dread- 
ed the indignation of the emperor, and I 
was found guilty, and sentenced to a heavy 
fine and perpetual banishment. Rage, de- 
spair, and love were struggling in my breast. 
I gave myself up to the fury that possessed 
me; and, in the bitterness of the moment, I 
pronounced dreadful imprecations on the 
head of the man who was the author of my 
sufferings. 

** But the measure of his crimes was not 
yet full. Eudocia resisted his passion, and 
treated the bribes he offered with the con- 
tempt they merited. Accusing her of sor- 
cery, the enraged and vindictive emperor 
sent her, under strong guard, a prisoner to 
a distant castle. Permitted to bid adieu to 
my aged parents before I forever quitted 
my native land, I had not been many hours 
beneath the roof of my paternal castle be- 
fore a friend communicated to me the ti- 
dings of Eudocia’s sentence and approach- 
ing imprisonment 

** My first idea was to surprise the escort, 
and win back my promised bride at the 
point of the sword, This resolve I instant- 
ly carried into execution. I assembled my 


friends and vassals, pointed out my inju- 
ries, and urged them, as men, as comrades- 
in-arms, to assist me in rescuing from de- 
struction a lovely and an unfortunate lady. 
Aided by the darkness of the night, we suc- 
ceeded in our enterprise, leaving but one 
man of the escort to return with the tale to 
the emperor. 

* For that adventure the ban of the em- 
pire was pronounced against me: my name 
was crossed from the list of princes, and a 
high reward was offered for my head. ~ 

**Pursued from realm to realm, destitute 
of a place to abide in safety, my name be- 
came a by-word, a proverb in the mouth of 
my enomies. 

** The sea was before me; and I had no 
other resource. I joined myself to a band 
of brave but desperate men, and became a 
pirate and a robber at the hands of the Em- 
peror Otho.” 

The pirate ceased, and again passed his 
trembling hand over his brow. 

“What think you,” asked the emperor, 
in a low and hollow voice, ‘‘ the wretch de- 
serves who could heap such aggravated mis- 
eries on the head of a brave and an innocent 
man?’’ 

“The fate,” returned the pirate, “ that 
he has doubtless met on the disastrous 
field, — disgrace, overthrow, and death.” 

He lives to fulfill the latter part of your 
sentence,” replied the emperor, rising, and 
approaching the outlaw. “Philip of Co- 
logne, do you remember his face? Can you 
recognize, in a nameless fugitive, your un- 
generous persecutor, Otho of Germany? 
Sheathe in his breast your sword, and sate 

your indignation on the author of your 
wrongs.” 

He threw his sword at the feet of the pi- 
rate, and stood with downcast eyes before 
the astonished assembly. 

A hollow murmur passed from man to 
man, and “ Down with the tyrant!” trem- 
bled on every lip, but no sound was audi- 
bie. 

The pirate sprang to his feet. A dark 
flush was on his face, his lip quivered, and 
a fierce warfare of passion shook his stal- 
‘wart frame. , 

“Tyrant!” he exelaimed, “the hour of 
retributive justice is at length mine, But 
for thee, I had been the pride and ornament 
of the land that gave me birth; and had 
reaped, in honorable warfare, immortal glo- 
ry. Your unrelenting eruelty drove me to 


the roeks and fastnesses of these islands, 
and made me the companion of outlawed 
men, @ pirate on the deep. Die! and let 
my crimes, my lost honor, be visited on 
thee!’ 

His sword flashed over his head as he fin- 
ished. 

‘Hold?’ exclaimed the minstrel- boy, 
casting himself at the feet of the pirate, and 
staying the uplifted weapon, ‘‘ Raise not 
your hand against the Lord’s anointed. He 
is your prince; was once your friend. Will 
his condemnation insure your eternal wel- 
fare?”’ 

The warrior paused. 

“By you, Philip of Cologne, my veice 
was never before unheard,’ resumed the 
lovely woman, whose disguise could no 
longer conceal from the emperor the wife of 
the pirate. ‘‘Ever generous and noble, 
even to your enemies, prove to this unhappy 
prince how far virtue can triumph over the 
mean spirit of revenge.”’ 

** Angel!’’ exclaimed the emperor, “‘ cease 
to plead. Your supplications are to my 
wounded spirit worse than the pangs of 
death. Can a just God forgive me for the 
ills 1 wrought?” 

He covered his face with his hands tu 
conceal the agitation that was ‘visible in 
every feature; but, in spite of his efforts to 
repel them, the bitter drops foreed their 
way through his clenched fingers, 

The pirate gazed on the econscience- 
stricken prince tjll the wrath of his counte- 
nance passed away, and tears trembled in 
his own fierce eyes, ' 

** Live!’ said he. ‘Restore these brave 
men to their rank and fortune, and this de- 
graded arm shall re-instate you on the 
throne of your ancestors.”’ 

** No,” returned the emperor mournfully: 
“I will not accept life at your hands. A 
self-condemned and guilty maa, I will not 
attempt to excuse crimes committed in the 
lust of power, in the heat of youthful pas- 
sion,”’ 

‘* Has futurity, then, no terrors?” asked 
Philip. 

** None to him who has made his peace 
with Heaven,’’ returned Otho; ‘ who has 
offered at the throne of mercy the humble 
sacrifice of a bréken and a truly coutrite 
heart.’”’ 

** Has your repentance been deep 
to rob the grave of its victory?” inquired 
Philip. 


“Your noble brother, who lies a corpse 
in yonder wood, could best have solved to. 
you that question. Ob that his. mailed 
breast were my pillow! that the hand that 
defended him against a host of foes were 
cold and stiff like his!’ ‘ 

The outlaw turned away, deeply affected, 
while the emperor continued, — 

_ “ To atone in some measure for the wrongs 
I heaped upon your head, I passed an edict, 
recalling you to the honor of which my 
cruel tyranny bad deprived you, I ordered 
diligent search to be made, in every realm, 
for the exiled prince of Cologne; but all my 
endeavors to discover the place of your re- 
treat. proved fruitless, and [I bestowed on 
your lamented brother the favors I had iu 
store for you, At your feet I ask forgive- 
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ness of the past, and demand the fulfillment 
of the just sentence your lips pronounced 
against me.’’ 

He would have thrown himself at the pi- 
rate’s feet; but the chief received him in 
his.arms, ere his knee could touch the earth, 
Deep silence for some minute pervaded the 
cavern, till the band, springing on their 
feet, and brandishing aloft their weapons, 
made the echoes ring with, — ; 

“Long live Otho of Germany! Long 
live Philip of Cologne!’ 

The pirate, true to his promise, safely 
transported the emperor to the nearest Ger- 
man port; and the world soon forgot, in the 
commander-in-chief of her armies and the 
bulwark of her throne, the once dreaded lion 
of the Mediterranean. 


ALL ’S FAIR IN WAR. 


BY W. H. MACY, 


My grandfather, like most old sailors, was 
fond of recalling the incidents of his active 
life, and spinning them into yarns, for the 
delight of us youngsters. I have thought, 
since I grew older, that the dear old man 
may have embellished them a little, or at 
least that, as the phrase goes, a story lost 
nothing in his telling. I try to remember, 
as nearly as I can, his account of how he 
was taken prisoner by the British letter-of- 
marque, which he always declared was 
strictly true. 


When the war with England broke out in 
1812, I was round Cape Horn, on my second 
voyage as boat-steerer, in the old * Belin- 
or ‘‘ B’lindy,” as she was generally 
ealled, with Captain Hezekiah Starbuck. 
Of course we heard about the war, and a 
great many wild rumors about the British 
naval fleets coming round into the Pacific, . 
and British privateers fitting out from the 
Spanish main to cruise for Yankee prizes 
on the whaling-grounds; but we never knew 
how much to believe or disbelieve of these 
wild steries, So we kept steadily about our 
business, which was to fill the “ Belinda” 
with sperm oil, though We knew we must 
take a fearful hazard in trying to run the 
gantlet of the evemy’s cruisers on our pas- 

Well, the old ship was getting deep in the 


water with her greasy cargo, and wanted 
only three hundred barrels to fill her up, 
when we found ourselves one fine morning 
in sight of Charles’s Island, one of the Ga- 
lapagos, and soon after lowered: away for 
whales, of which many were in sight within 
a circle of a few miles. I belonged to the 
larboard boat, which was commanded by 
Absalom Hussey, our chief mate, a man of 
great resolution, immense physical strength, 
and atemper which, when roused, carried 
all before it. We got separated from the 
other boats, and fastened to a lively forty- 
barrel bull, which carted us away several 
miles to leeward before the mate got a good 
fatal lance at him; but at last the victory 
was ours, and our whale turned his broad- 
side up to the sun, while our hurrahs rent 
the air, 

There was a ship in sight, heading ona 
wind directly at us, but this was rathera 
pleasant circumstance, He was a whaler, 
of course, and we felt the true whaleman’s 
delight in aggravating our rivals by a show 
of our good luck. So we cut a hole in the 
whale’s nib, and, coiling our line down all 
ready for streaming, we had nothing more 
todo but wait for the ‘Belinda’ to run 
down tous, She was still keeping her luff, 
‘as the captain and second mate were fast to 
another whale, which had run to windward, 
We were al) sitting or lounging at our ease 
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in the boat, watching the strange ship as 
she rapidly neared us. 

** Does n’t look like any Nantucket or 
Bedford ship that I know,” said Absalom, 
as he stood up on the stern-sheets and 
straightened his gigantic frame to its full 
height. ‘‘i thought 1 knew about all the 
ships on the ground, but this one is a 
stranger, a new-comer. She has got some 
oil, though, by the looks. of her waist.’’ 

“It seems to me,’’ said I, ‘* that her bows 
and head have rather a British look.” 

** Just so,’’ asserted the giant, with his 
eyes steadily and keenly fixed upon her. 
** And the hoist of her topsails don’t look 
natural for any Yankee whaler. I think I 
can see quarter-galleries when she yaws a 
little; and — yes, by thunder! I can. see 
ports. But she may be an old man-of-war 
turned into a whaler. Ports and whale- 
boats don’t belong together in any of our 
country’s ships, nohow.”’ 

** Well,”’ I observed, ‘‘it does n’t matter 
much, anyway. Even if she is an English 
whaler, we need n’t trouble ourselves, I 
suppose. There ’s room enough in the Pa- 
cific Ocean for both of us to pursue our 
business without quarreling.” 

‘*So there is,”? answered the mate; “ but 
I have n’t much epinion of John Bull’s po- 
liveness when he thinks all the advantages 
are on his side. He may take it into his 
noddie to steal our whale, and say all’s fair 
in war-time, And, if he is the strongest, 
we can’t help ourselves,” 

As the ship drew near us, we could see 
that she was much larger than any of our 
Nantucket whalers, and had six ports on 
each side, with guns mounted in some of 
them at least. But her mastheads were 
manned after the usual manner of whalers, 
and there were no more men to be seen on 
her deck than might have belonged to any 
four-boat ship. On she came, altering her 
course just enough to run elear of our 
whale, and the captain, standing on the 
quarter-rail, saluted us with, — 

**Boat ahoy! What ship are you from?” 

“The ‘B’lindy,’ of Nantucket,’’ roared 
Absalom Hussey. ‘* What ship is tha:?”’ 

“The ‘Allahabad,’ of London,” was the 
answer. ‘Cast off from your whale, and 
come alongside when I luff to.” 

“What ?’’ demanded our mate, doubtful 
of his own ears. 

“Leave your whale, and come along- 
side!’ was called again, louder than before. 
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**Can’t stop!” yelled Absalom. ‘* Much 
obliged t’ ye all the same.’’ 

By this time the ship had passed us so far 
that the skipper used his speaking-trumpet 
to repeat his order. 

you don’t come alongside, I open 
fire upon you!” 

“Fire, and be hanged!’ shouted our 
Hercules, in a voice that must have been 
heard on board, for it was louder than the 
trumpet’s hail. 

* Now what sort of a mean trick is he up 
to? For I don’t s’pose this is a friendly in- 
vitation, though I thought it was the first 
time he spoke. The ‘Alley’— What did 
he say her name was ?”’ 

* *Allahabad,’”’ said 1. 
Indian name.”’ 

** Well, he’s more than an East or a West 
Injun himself if he means to play any pi- 
ratical tricks upon me. Hollo! his helm’s 
down, and jib-sheets flying! Going in 
stays!’ 

“Yes, sir,” said I. ‘*He’s coming for 
us. If we cast off now, and pull right up 
to windward, we can pass his bows, though 
we may not escape a shot, if he’s wicked 
enough to fire at us.’’ 

**Won’t do it,’ said Absalom stubborn- 
ly. ‘*17’ll stay where I am, and see it out. 
He ’s got guns enough to blow us sky-high, 
whether we stay here or try to run away.”’ 

The Englishman tacked, and came along 
a little to windward of us, the captain 
standing on the rail as before, and at his 
side a man with a musket in his hand. At 
a wave of the captain’s trumpet, the main- 
topsail was thrown in aback, deadening the 
ship’s way. 

“Come alongside, or 1 fire at you!’ 

‘Fire away, if you’re mean enough!’ 
retorted Mr. Hussey. 

He had hardly spoken, when the report 
followed, and the mate, clapping his hand 
upon his left arm, sang out, — , 

“I’m hit! The sneaking cowards?!’ 

* They ’re coming for us!’ said 1; for 
two boats were in the act of being lowered 
from the ship. ‘Are you hurt much?” 

No,” he answered sullenly. ‘* Nothing 
serious. Give me the boat’s spade, and.I 
will cut some of — But, no: it’s of no use 
fighting against such odds.” 

With a few strokes of the oars, the two 


‘It’s an East- 


. English boats closed upon us; and, seeing 


how hopeless it was to resist, we submitted. 
Qur captors did not’ take the whule in 


~ 
} 


tow, but left him, that he might be more 
easily found. 

Absalom Hussey jumped in upon the 
quarter-deck of the ‘‘ Allahabad”’ as if he 
had been a boarding-officer, come to take 
possession, instead of a prisoner-of-war, 

He hailed Captain Sinclair in a voice of 
thunder, 

** What does all this mean? Would you 
shoot a man in cold blood, and then steal 
his whale?” 

Captain Sinclair was a short, stout En- 
glishman, with a quick, business-like man- 
ner, and a silky, persuasive voice. 

All ’s fair in love and war,’’ he an- 
swered carelessly. ‘Brace full at once, 
Mr. Derby, and board the main tack! Sup- 
pose you have heard, Mr.— what may 
your name be? —that your country and 
mine are in a state of war. I am ona 
whaling voyage myself, but 1 carry letters 
of marque, giving me full authority to cap- 
ture the enemy wherever I may find him on 
the high seas, and to burn, sink, or destroy 
as I may see fit. I can’t stop to pick up 
your whale now, for I want your ship, first. 
Pack all sail upon her, Mr. Derby, and have 
the guns loaded ready for service. You had 
better go to the surgeon, Mr. American, and 
have your wound attended to at once. I 
hope it ’s not serious.” 

“No: it isn’t serious,” returned Absa- 
lom. “But no thanks to you for that. 
You may call yourself a letter-of-marque, or 
a privateer, or what not, but I say you ’re 
no better than a pirate and a murderer!” 

“ Don’t chafe, friend,” said the English 
captain. You not be ill-treated, if you 
just keep your temper, and submit to the 
fortunes of war. My business now is to get 
possession of the ‘ Belinda.’ She has hauled 
her other whale alongside, and will put her 
helm up directly to run down for you. Mr. 
Derby! set the Yankee flag at the peak.” 

Our giant, though a man of wonderful 
powers of endurance, found the flesh wound 
se painful, that he went to the doctor and 
had the bali extracted. But as soon as the 
arm was bound up, be rewrned to the deck, 
where, with all the rest of us, he watched 
the proceedings with the keenest interest. 

Our little ship, the ‘ Belinda,’’ was com-. 
ing down before the moderate trade-wind; 
bat, having a whale towing in the fluke- 
rope alongside, her rate of sailing was quite 
slow. 

Meanwhile, the “‘Allahabad,”’ with the 
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stars and stripes flying as a decoy, and her 
guns shotted for action, held her courve 
sharp on a wind, and it was evident that 
when she tacked she would have the weath- 
er-gauge. The English mates and erew 
were already rubbing their hands in eager 
anticipation of a prize, and laughing at the 
idea of the green Yankee running down to 
put himself right into their hands. 

But it was evident that Absalom Hussey 
did not share in their opinion. ‘Let them 
laugh that win,’? said he. “ And it’s my 
belief that these John-Bull pirates will soon 
laugh out of the other side of their mouths. 
You may depend on it that Kiah Starback 
has got his eye peeled; and,.if I know him, 
he already smells a rat. He must soon 
make out that this is an armed ship, even 
though she dves carry whale-boats on her 
eranes. And he must know Absalom Hus- 
sey better than to suppose he would neglect 
his business, and leave a whale afloat on 
the water, to go yamming on a mere friendly 
visit to a strange ship. Then again, the 
English second mate was stupid enough to 
put his own waif — a black waif — upon the 
whale, instead of taking oneof mine. Kiah 
knows well enough that I never had a black 
waif in my boat. The ‘B’lindy’ will soon 
be near enough to make out all this; and if 
she onee lets go that whale, and makes sail 
on a wind, she'll soon show a ciean pair of 
heels to this fellow, who is no sailor at all.” 

Absalom was right in his predictions, for 
the “ Belinda’? was still three miles to 
windward of us, when it became evident 
that Captain Starbuck had woke up, and 
was keenly alive to the whole situation. 
The * Belinda” came suddenly to the wind, 
on the opposite tack from that of the En- 
glishman, and everything was trimmed 
sharp for a race; while the rate at which 
the little ship forged ahead showed that she 
had shaken off the burden by cutting the 
whale adrift from alongside. 

Hurrah!’ yelled Absalom. ‘Cheer, 
boys, Ki Starbuck! Now, Mr. Pirate,” said 
he to Captain Sinclair, “you may as well 
shorten sail, and pick up the whales, if you 
want’em; for you can’t catch the ‘ B’lindy’ 
with any such dull wagon as: the ‘Alley- 
hay-bad, if that ’s her name; and bad 
enough, too, she is in point of sailing.” 

A half-hour's trial satisfied the English 
captain that the chase was useless, and he 
gave the order to abandon it, and go back 
for the whales. Both of them were se- 
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cured, and the ship hove to for cutting-in; 
while our dear old “ Belinda’? was, before 
sundown, hull down in the eastern horizon. 

Meanwhile, Absalom, who could not seem 
at all to understand the status of a prisoner- 
of- war, continued to taunt and aggravate 
Captain Sinelair, not scrupling to address 
him to his face as pirate and murderer, and 
threatening all sorts of vengeance if chance 
should ever offer for him to pay off the old 
score. Sinclair at last, irritated beyond all 
endurance, ordered that he should be put 
in irons and confined below. 

“You have n’t got men enough to put 
me in irons,” said Mr. Hussey defiantly. 

‘*We’ll see about that,’ returned the 
other, foaming at the mouth with rage, and 
ealling his mates and half a dozen of the 
crew. They succeeded, aftera hard strug- 
gie, in executing his orders. Absalom 
knocked one after another sprawling, and 
would really have remained master of the 
field but for being stunned by the blow of a 
capstan bar, wielded by Captain Sinclair 
himself. He was ironed, and carried down 
into the cabin, cursing all his foes for a 
pack of cowards, and demanding, with bit- 
ter sneers, if this was their boasted idea of 
fair play. ° 

He was kept in the cabin, under the im- 
mediate eye of the captain, but was allowed 
to come up and walk the quarter-deck at 
will, though always with hisironson, A 
place was assigned to me in the half-deck 
or steerage, where I messed with the petty 
officers; and, having laid out a line of tac- 
ties opposite to that of my superior, the 
Englishman and I got on amazingly well 
together. I was quiet and cheerful, show- 
ing a disposition to make the best I could of 
the circumstance; a course of proceedings 
which I recommended iu vain to Mr, Hus- 
sey, who assured me that he would never 
knuckle to any John Bull, and that he 
meant to be defiant to the very last, The 
remaining four men of our crew were quar- 
tered among the English seamen in the 
forecastie, and our boat had been hoisted 
up on the starboard-bow, where the ship 
carried spare davits for such a purpose, 
We learned that the ‘‘Allababad ”’ carried, 
as her full complement, forty men ali told; 
but, as she had taken and manned two 
prizes, the mumber was reduced to twenty- 
eight. The prizes had been sent to Guaya- 
quil, where a few pieces of gold would blind 
the eyes of the Spanish officials, and make 
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them wink at violations of neutrality, as 
well as at many other things not strictly 
regular. 

I asked my messmates in the steerage 
why the captain wished to detain us, as we 
were only eating up his provisions; and 
why he did not get rid of us by sending us 
ashore at one of the Galapagos Islands. 
But I was informed that the ship would 
probably soon go to the coast, and make a 
port either at Guayaquilor Callao, That it 
was expected the *‘ Phebe’’ frigate, and 
perhaps other British men-of-war, would be 
there; and that, as seamen were scarce, and 
His Majesty’s wooden walls must be man- 
ned, not even American protections, sup- 
posing we had them with us, would be 
allowed to stand in the way. Indeed, Cap- 
tain Sinclair might expect to get something 
in the way of head-money for six good men 
who had no such papers to show; and cer- 
tainly so rare a physical specimen as Absa- 
lom Hussey would fetch double price in 
that great human market, the British navy. 

I did not fail to report all this to Absalom 
himself, who swore that the British navy 
should never have his services; and even 
threw out threats that the pirate * Alley- 
hay-bad’’? would come to a bad end, and 
would never drop her anchor in Guayaquil, 
or any other port of the Spanish main, 
though what hidden meaning there might 
be in these threats, I could not then for my 
life imagine. 

As the two whales taken or stolen by the 
Englishman from the ‘ Belinda” would 
make about a hundred and twenty barrels 
of oil, the trying-out occupied some time, 
and all of us, except our own officer, took 
some part in the work, lending a hand here 
and there, for the sake of doing something, 
for it was very hard work to do absolutely 
nothing. But Absalom spent a great part 
of the time walking the quarter-deck in his 
handeuffs, with a face b.acker than a thun- 
der-cloud, and muttering threats of ven- 
geance, which certainly seemed to me an 
idle waste of breath. 

The fires had been going night and day 
for seventy-two hours, and we were draw- 
ing toward the last end of the rich **dare,’”’ 
when I had occasion to come on deck in 
the middie watch of the night; and, tempt- 
ed by the eool breeze, which felt so grateful 
after the heat below, I stretehed myself out 
upon the beoby-hateh to enjoy it for a 
while. The officer of the deck, with all the 


men of his watch, were forward of the try- 
works, all plainly visible to me in the glare 
of the fire; but everything was still else- 
where, there being no man on deck abaft 
the mainmast except the helmsman, who 
could not be seen by reason of the interven- 
ing house. As I lay there, seeing but not 
seen, I thought I observed a figure moving 
in the dark smoke, close up to the try- 
works, at the lee side, where the black pall 
was thickest as it rolled away in volumes 
off our lee-quarter. Presently the figure 
emerged from the smoke, creeping aft on all 
fours. As he reached the quarter-deck, he 
straightened up to his full height, and I 
had no longer any doubt; that gigantic 
form could be no other than that of Absa- 
lom Hussey. With a quick jerk of his arm, 
he threw something—I knew not what— 
over the lee-rail; and then, turning his face 
for the first time, caught sight of me. With 
a simple bound, he was at my side, one 
hand upon my throat, the other covering 
my mouth. 

“Hush!” he whispered. ‘Don’t speak. 
As you value your life, whatever may hap- 
pen during the next hour, don’t speak; 
don’t dare even to remember you have seen 
anything.” 

All this was said under his breath, but 
with the utmost eagerness and intensity of 
feeling. I signified by a nod that I heard 
and understood. His grasp at once relaxed, 
and he was gone, had vanished into the 
cabin. I lay for a moment as if stupefied, 
then the whole thing was clear to my mind, 
and I knew well enough what he had been 
doing. I looked out off the weather-bow. 
There was Chatam Island looming not 
many miles off, and I said to myself, — 

“Allright! There ’s no danger of life or 
long-suffering in open boats, Anything for 
a change.”’ 

But I could not go below again, knowing 
what I did. It was not many minutes be- 
fore I could smell smoke, when I put my 
head down to the scuttle of the booby- 
hatch; and soon my messmates, who were 
sleeping down there, awoke, and turned out, 
talking and wonder.ng about it. Then I 
saw a wreath of smoke starting up the main 
hatchway, which was standing open, then 
some of the men leaping, half-choked, up 
out of the forecastle. The cry of “ Fire! 
fire!’ was raised. The flames burst forth 
through the deck on both sides of the try- 
works, Everybody was on deck, and all 
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was confusion and terror such as I cannot 
describe. 

There was some talking for a minute or 
two of efforts to put out the fire; but this 
was quickly abandoned as hopeless, and no 
thought was given to anything but saving 
our lives by getting clear of the burning 
ship. To get the boats down, and collect a 
small stock of provisions and water, was all 
that we could do, for tongues of flame were 
shooting up the hatchways, and the good 
ship “‘Allahabad”’ was fated. 

The helm was put hard up, and she was 
run off before the wind, which drove the 
fire forward, and gave us a better chance 
to work, Absalom rushed up to Captain 
Sinclair with the handcuffs on. 

Here,’ said he, *“‘set me free! You 
would n’t keep any human being in irons 
now, would you?” 

** No, no: of course not! Take your own 
boat and crew, and save yourself. You 
shall have the same chance as the rest,” 

The mate turned to me with a knowing 
look and a wink. While I was fumbling 


with the key of the handcuffs, he gave them 
a peculiar shake, and they dropped to the 
deck, Of course I knew well enough that 
he was not in irons when his grasp was on 


my throat and mouth. ° 

‘* Here, my ‘B’lindy’s!” he cried. 
“Where are you all? Clear away our boat, 
and follow her right down! Don’t stop for 
provisions, or anything else. Let’s be the 
first boat to get clear of the cursed pi- 
rate!’ 

As we were pushing off from her sides, 
there was a crash and a rumbling, and then 
a solid body of flame shot way up, mast- 
head high, lighting up the ocean for miles 
around us. The try-works, with the full 
pots of boiling oil, had settled down through 
the deck as the carlines below had burned 
off, and the whole mass was mingled with 
the roaring and blazing wreck underneath! 

The Euglish boats got clear of the ship as 
fast as they could, and, like Macbeth’s 
guests, ‘‘stood not upon the order of their 
going.’”’ As the man at the helm left the 
ship to her own guidance, the power of her 
after-sails, which were not yet ablaze, 
brought her speedily up to the wind, driv- 
ing the flames and smoke aft, so that ina 
moment-more the whole ship became a roar- 
ing mass of fire below and aloft. After 
pulling to a safe distance, we lay on our 
oars, looking at the awfully sublime sight, 


five boats of us, within easy talking dis- 
tance of each other. 

“Our dear old ship is gone!” said Cap- 
tain Sinclair, with a sadness in his tone 
that well expressed that feeling of affection 
which every old sailor feels for the vessel 
that has carried him safely on the ocean, 
** And there ’s some strange mystery about 
it too. Mr. Derby, how in the name of 
wonder could this have happened?” 

“Don’t know, sir,’”’ answered the English 
mate stolidly. ‘*’T wasn’t my fault,” 

“Did n’t you let the caboose-pen run 
dry?” 

‘No, sir: it was filled with water as soon 
as I came on deck, at eight bells. I saw it 
done myself.”’ 

‘Well, if there was no carelessness in 
that way, then it must have been incen- 
diary. Somebody was evil-minded enough 
to burn us out of our home, but I suppose 
we shall never be any the wiser for it now,” 
added the captain, dismissing the matter in 
a very unsatisfied way. 

**Serves you right for a dirty pirate,’’ 
muttered Absalom Hussey, not loud enough 
to be heard by the English boats. ‘‘ Well, 
captain,’ he cried, raising his voice, “I 
suppose you don’t want any more of my 
services or of my company. I am quite 
willing to take my chance on my own hook; 
and as for my sore arm and tlie two whales 
you stole from the ‘ B’lindy,’ 1 hope to be 
even with you for all that some day. Good- 
night. Pull ahead, boys.”?. And away we 
glided toward the distant land, which was 
still visible in the bright glare from the 
burning ship. 

«Let ‘em lie on their oars and look at her 
all night if they want to,”’ he said, as we 
stretched to ouroars. ‘I said I hoped to 

be even with him some day, but I reckon 
1’ve pretty well squared accounts already. 
I guess his ‘Alley-hay-bad’ is in rather a 
bad fix just now, and she won’t do any 
more piracy on the high seas at any rate.”’ 

After pulling a few miles to windward, 
we perceived a ship running down by the 
end of the island, and shaped our course so 
as to head her off. We lost the run of her 

two or three times in the darkness, for the 
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firelight of the burning ship had gradually 
died out. When at last we got near enough 
to hail, the answer thrilled us with joy, for 
it was given in the well-known voice of 
Captain Kiah Starbuck, and the welcome 
that awaited us on board the “ Belinda” 
was a joyous one indeed. The next morn- 
ing at daylight we saw the English boats 
+ coasting along under the lee of the island, 
but, as they recognized our ship, they 
would not come near us, preferring to take 
their chances of going ashere and waiting 
to be taken off by one of their own country- 
men. 

We prosecuted our voyage with good suc- 
cess, and were fortunate enough to bring 
the “* Belinda” home safe, with a full car- 
go, though we had narrow escape from the 
British cruisers, even after we had arrived 
in sight of our own coast. 

Captain Sinclair was no wiser as to the 
cause of the fire that destroyed his ship un- 
til some years later, after the two nations 
were at peace, when Captain Absalom Hus- 
sey, commander of the “ Ruby,” met him 
iu a foreign port, and after, as he expressed 
it, taking satisfaction out of his hide by 
giving him a sound thrashing, had also the 
further satisfaction of boasting to him how 
it had been done. 

“You know, boys, that there is a space 
under every whaler’s try-works, between 
the masonry and the deck, which is always 
kept filled with water while the fires are 
burning, and these few inches of water 
swashing about prevent all danger of the 
ship taking fire. Absalom, having by his 
great strength, sprung and bent the shack- 
les of his slender handcuffs, until he was 
able to work them on and off at will, had 
taken an auger from the ship’s tool-chest, 
and, creeping under the lee of the try-works 
in the smoke, had bored a hole down 
through the deck in the ‘ caboose-pen,’ as it 
is called, thus letting the water all run off. 
It was this auger that I had seen him toss 
overboard when he crept aft again; and he 
knew then —and so did I, after what he 
whispered to me — that if the trick was not 
discovered the ship would be in flames 
within less than half an hour.” 
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Three friends sat chatting at close of day, 
Watching the west and the sun’s decline, 
Smoking their pipes of “sea-foam” clay, 


And pledging their dream-brides in sour Rhine wine, 


HEINRICH. 
Here ’s to a lass with merry black eyes, 
As flashing as those of an Orient maid! 
For such are the eyes that can thrill the heart, 
And cast all paler orbs in the shade, 


So here ’s to black eyes, merry black eyes! 
Fill to the brim, gay comrades mine! 

Drink it off merrily! honor my toast! 
Honor biack eyes in our Rhine-land wine! 


KARL, 


And next, brave comrades, pledge azure eyes, 
Who doubts the Madonna-eyes were blue? 

Can lovelier orbs shine on our earth 
Than those that borrow from heaven their hue? 


Fill up your glasses! let the toast pass! 


Here ’s to the sweet forget-me-not eyes, 
With color stolen from turquoise gem, 
Or from cloudless, sun-lit, summer skies. 


ERNST. 
Now here ’s to the eyes I hold divine, 
No matter what their color may be, — 


Dancing hazel, or blue or gray; 
The eyes that shall shine with love for me. 


ALL. 
So fill to the brim! fill to the brim! 
And drink to whatever bright eyes shall shine 
With that beautiful light that is born of love! 
Drink to these dear eyes in old Rhine winel 
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CHAPTER I, 


Over the crags. and the long, black, deso- 
late beach the wind and rain went driving 
pitilessly. It had stormed all day,—it was 
storming still at nightfall, harder, fiercer 
than ever, 


Down in that little fishing-hamlet, nest- 


ling close to the lonely shore, a few lights 
were shining out already in the cottage win- 
dows, and the red, lurid eye of the light- 
house glared ominously across the bar. 
How the white, hungry waves came thun- 
dering up the sands! How the wind 
shrieked and sobbed through the hollows of 
the rocks, and over the sand-hills and the 
wild, wet marshes! It was a dreary night, 
and a dreary coast. 

In that same fishing-hamlet, above men- 
tioned, old Hans Eckhart, sitting by a fire 
that leaped and roared up the wide chim- 


ney, in defiance of wind and rain, took his 
stumpy, black pipe from his mouth, and 
looked about him, with a sort of dull sur- 
prise on his broad, brown face. 

“ Biess me! Hagar, do you hear it storm?” 

Yes, father.”’ 

She raised her head from the low window- 
ledge where it had been resting, and the 
firelight struck full upon her. 

Hagar Eckhart was scarcely seventeen. 
It was a strange, beautiful face that the 
girl had. Wide, sloe eyes of midnight 
blackness, white-lidded and long-lashed. 
The forehead was very broad; the braids, 
blue-black and royally massive; the cheek, 
a dusky carmine; and the mouth was full, 
curved, and gorgeously stained with a wet, 
rich red. As she crouched there in the 
fierce firelight, with her head thrown back, 
and her small brown hands wreathed list- 
lessly above it, you would have said it was 
a face for which another Mark Antony 
might fling a world away. 

“If any ship goes to sailing up the chan- 
nel tonight, I pity ’um,”’’ said old Hans. 
“*T ’ve lived on this coast, man and boy, for 
fifty years, but I never heard it blow harder 
than this afore.” 


Hagar’s dark, passionate eyes turned 
slowly from the cheerful coals back toward 
the night beyond the window. She shud- 
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dered; how black and thick it was! Sne 
could see nothing beyond the pane but the 
red beacon-fire of the lighthouse, and a few 
lamps in the low fishing-village. Nothing? 
Yes; farther away toward the town, among 
clumps of dwarfed cedars and stunted pines, 


rose up the square, gray walls of Earns 


cliffe, and its broad casements were glaring 
through the darkness, all ablaze with light. 
Earnscliffe was the gayest and the haughti- 
est house for miles and miles around. 

Old Hans laid down his pipe, looking the 
while at the still young figure in the win- 
dow, and wondering what made her such an 
oddity. . 

‘*Hagar,” he said, ‘“‘where ’s Stephen 
gone?”’ 

She did not turn her head. 

** To the tavern probably. I don’t know.” 

Old Hans cast a sober glance at the coals, 


Stephen was falling into bad ways; and his 
only boy, tov, 

The old-fashioned clock in the corner 
ticked loudly; the cat purred around Hagar’s 
drooping hand; but still the royal face was 
pressed close against the dripping pane, the 
wide black eyes looked steadily out into the 
night. 

Hark!’ said Hans suddenly. 

Some one was coming round the hut, 
whistling shrilly. 

“That is Steve now,’’ he said. 

Hagar started back with a cry as the 
hard, sun-burned face of Stephen Eckhart 
looked into her own from the other side of 
the pane. He flung up the window with a 
low laugh. 

**Did I frighten you, Pussie?’”’ 

Stephen!’ 

“Git the lantern, and come out here, will 
you, father?” 

“ What for?” growled Hans, 

Stephen shook himself like a great water- 
dog. 

‘‘That yacht that pushed off from Ship- 
ping Point a half-hour ago with some young 
fellows from Earnscliffe aboard, has struck 
on the rocks and gone down.’’ 


“Bless me?” cried Hans. 


“Tf you're a mind to bear a hand” — 
began Stephen doggedly. 


Hagar leaned forward and grasped his 
arm. 
are the men?” , 
Stephen placed his elbows on the window- 


ledge and looked indifferently in at the fire, . 


Washed upouthere. We've jest found 
*em.”” 

** Dead?” cried Hans, aghast. 

**Dead as herrin’s,’’ said Steve lacon- 
ieally. 

The old fisherman came hurrying to the 
door, his tarpaulin crushed down over his 
brow, and with lantern in hand. 

“A bad house—a bad race,’’ he mut- 
tered, under his breath. 

*The squire ’ll take it kind of us to 
bring the bodies away,’’ shouted Stephen. 
“Good Lord! how it blows!’ 

They went out through the darkness to- 
gether; then the wind and rain came be- 
tween and silenced them. 
Hagar stood alone in the hut. 

The storm beat against the window. She 
pushed back her wet black hair, and strained 
her eyes to'see the glimmer of the lights 
among the dwarfed pines. And why? She 
had never cared for Earnscliffe or its grand- 
eur before. It was a gay, proud house; 
that she knew, and thatonly. The haughty 
old squire had passed her sometimes on the 
beach in his glittering carriage. Sometimes, 
of sammer mornings, she had seen a pale, 
high-bred girl, with a score of gay ladies 
and gallants in attendance, gallop by the 
door, and old Hans had told her it was the 
squire’s daughter, but that was all. There 
was a great gulf fixed between the fisher- 
man’s daughter and Earnscliffe. 

Down there on the low rocks, the surf 
thundering, Hagar listened. Dead men 
were lying there, waiting for burial. She 
thought the waves were shrieking it to each 
other, and clamoring again for the prey 
they had tossed up from their hungry 
hearts. 

Hark! A faint murmur of voices rose up 
on the wind. One stormy sweep of white 
rain across the window, on over the marsh- 
es; then a sudden luli, and Hagar heard 
them coming. 

She stood in the low doorway shading the 
light with her hand, its red blaze showing 
full in her eyes and slipping adown her 
damp, wild hair. First, the hale, hearty 
face of old Hans; then Stephen. — 
~ They came in, and she closed the door be- 
hind them, keeping her glance fixedly away 
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from the burden they bore. It was the 
body of a man, with wet garments, rich and 
fine, clinging to him, They laid him down 
on the old fisherman’s bed, in the firelight. 
, “He ‘s got a breath of life in him, he 
has,” said Hans, crossing his arms behind 
him, and gazing at the still, white face; 
“but the other chap was a goner.”’ 

Stephen lifted up the handsome, droop- 
ing head. 

“There ’s wine in the closet; bring it, 
Hagar.”’ 

She obeyed, silent and pale. 

** Now chafe the hands, can't you?” 

What handsome hands they were! how 
much whiter than her own! There was a 
broad diamond signet-ring on the left one 
that was worth a prince's ransom! regular, 
high-bred, with loose, gold-brown curls fall- 
ing over the white forehead, and an aristo- 
cratic clearness and finish of outline. She 
dropped the hands with the first current of 
warmth that thrilled them. 

‘It’s the same gentleman that was rid- 
ing on the beach with Miss Earnscliffe yes- 
terday,’’ said Stephen, 

Old Hans jogged his elbow. 
ger’s eyes were unclosing slowly. 

He looked around. First at the brown, 
unfamiliar wall, at the ruddy fire, at the 
two kindly fishermen, and from thence to 
the face of Hagar. Their eyes met; it was 
a strange, fateful look, Hagar shrank back 
slowly. John Romaine’s eyes followed her 
face with a mixture of bewildered pleasure 
and surprise. 

**Where am I?” he said feebly. 

‘With friends,” answered old Hans 
cheerily. 

He raised himself up, and pressed his 
hand to his forehead in a bewildered way. 

And the yacht?’ 

gone under, sir.’’ 

Romaine sank back, remembering then, 

‘* Poor fellows!’ he said faintly. 

“‘ We laid their bodies in the boat-house,” 
said old Hans, ‘Steve shall go to Earns- 
cliffe and tell thesquire. Here’s a drop 


The stran- 


-of wine for you, sir.’’ 


Rough hearts, but kind ones. An hour 
after, and John Romaine was leaning back 
in his chair before the old fisherman’s fire, 
idly talking with Hans of the disaster, and 
glancing admiringly at the still, slender 
figure which sat apart in the shadow, with 
ber gorgeous Southern face bowed listlessly 
on her hand. Did he guess that she was a 
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listener to every word that fell from his 
lips? It was a brief story, related politely, 
graciously, yet with something in the young 
aristocrat’s manner that showed huw un- 
used he was to such an audience and such 
surroundings, He was a guest at Earns- 
cliffe. The men who had perished with 
the yacht were the squire’s servants, and 
the pushing out of the frail craft from Ship- 
ping Point in the night-storm had been a 
freak of desperate boldness, — that was 
all, 

And the still figure in the shadow? With 
her burning cheek pressed to the pane, and 
the dark eyes watching one pale, watery 
star, just broken out from the windy clouds, 
she sat listening to the voice that was the 
deepest and the sweetest that she had ever 
heard from mertal lips. No one spoke to 
her, — no one heeded her, except, perhaps, 
Romaine, and presently he arose to say 
good-night. She heard him, but did not 
turn her head. 

** What shall I call you?” he said, beside 
her chair. 

“ Hagar Eckhart.” 

He looked down at her with puzzled blue 


eyes, 

“Then, good-night, Miss Hagar.” 

** Good-night.” 

The storm passed. With the morning 
there was sunshine, and wide streaks of 
blue sky tangled in with the gray clouds 
overhead, and the wind blew strong and 
steady from the west. 

John Romaine astonished himself by ris- 
ing in time to see from the window of his 
low room the fierce, crimson daybreak stream 
over the lighthouse on the Point, and the 
high gray walls of Earnscliffe, proudly and 
sullenly facing the sea. He shrugged his 
broad, handsome shoulders, 

“I wonder if Miss Edith has thought of 
me since yesterday. Whew! what a night 
it was, though!’ 

He went down. Old Hans met him with 
a cheery ‘‘ good-morning”’ in the little dark 
kitchen. 

*T *ve sent Steve to EHarnscliffe to let 
them know where you are,”’ he said; where- 
upon Romaine sat down to breakfast. 

It was a neat, well-spread board, — even 
the young patrician’s fastidious taste could 
find no fault with it. He sipped his coffee, 
toyed with a cluster of water-lilies that some 
one had placed in a glass at his right hand, 
and wondered where the graceful girl-figure 
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was that he had seen in that room the night 
before. She was gone, certainly. 

““A spirit of the surf, perhaps,’’ he said 
to himself. “Faith! she was handsome 
enough for one.” 

He knew that the Earnscliffe carri 
would be sent for him at once, and rising 
from the table he went to the window and 
looked off down the beach. 


“She fanned my life out with her soft little 
sighs; 

She hushed me to death with her face so fair,” 

sang a full, clear voice just outside the win- 

dow. Romaine caught up the words: 


*T was drank with the light of her wild blue 
eyes, 
I was strangled dumb in her long gold hair.”’ 


He leaped out and stood by the singer. 
She was sitting in the low porch, in the 
shadow of a silver-leaved poplar, with nee- 
dle and mesh-block, and a pile of nets at 
her side, Her shining head was bowed; 
her graceful brown fingers were flying 
through her work like mad. 

Little beauty!’ muttered Romaine un- 
der his breath. 

She looked up. 

Do you read Owen Meredith?” he said, 
leaning, handsome and smiling, against the 
framework of the porch. 

** Sometimes.’’ 

Romaine lifted his eyebrows. 

“You are not’? —he began, “that is— 
Hans is not” — 

She understood him. Her voice had a 
touch of bitterness in it, 

“ Hans is my father —Stephen my broth- 
er.” 

* Jove! what a freak of fortune!’ he ex- 
claimed to himeelf. 

She went on with her work silently. Ro- 
maine was gravely looking down the beach 
to the sea. 

* Are you never lonely?” hesaid. ‘‘ This 
is the dreariest place in the world, I think.” 
“Is it? I never knew any other place.” 

“ And are you always alone here?” asked 
Romaine. 

She made a quick, slight gesture. 

“ Always.” 

He watched her intently. There was a 
carriage rolling swiftly across the beach in 
the morning sun, and he knew it. 

“*] must thank you Miss Hagar, for your 
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kindness to me last: night. I shall never 
forget that I owe my life to your father and 
-brother.’’ 

Her wide, black eyes opened. | ' 

**There is no need of thanks: they would 
have done the same for any one,’’ 

Romaine bit his lip, balf-smiling beneath 
his heavy mustache, nin 

** Say good-by te me, Miss Hagar.” 

Hagar looked up. A light open carriage, 
drawn by a pair of superb gray horses, had 
stopped at the very door. It had two occu- 
pants, —one'a tall, gray-haired man of fifty, 
perhaps, with a cold, aristocratic face; the 
other a young girl, — Squire Earnscliffe 
and his daughter, Hagar knew. 

Romaine leaped down from the porch. 
One moment of quick, gay greeting, and he 
had Edith Earnscliffe’s exquisitely gloved 
hand in his own, — he was looking into her 
smiling, pearly face. It was clear-cut, beau- 
tiful, with hair the color of ash and gold, 
eyes blue and bright and scornful, and thin 
lips, scarlet red. She leaned forward, with 
the long white plumes of her hat dancing 
about it enviously. 

““We were martyrs at Earnscliffe last 
night,-—-one and all. I shall never forgive 
you. ” 

** Never?’ said Romaine, gallantly rais- 
ing the slight hand to his lips. ‘Then I 
had better have drowned.”’ 

“Come into the carriage!’ she command- 
ed, smiling. 

Squire Earnscliffe turned the gray, horses, 
and made room for Romaine among the 
crimson carriage cushions. 

“How have these people treated you?” 
he said, 

Romaine paused, with his foot on the 
step. 

‘With all due hospitality. 
host: let me make my adieux.”’ 

Earnscliffe looked around him for the first 
time with something like interest. The 
first object that met his sight was Hagar, 
mending her nets in the old porch as com- 
posed as if the figures in that glittering car- 
riage were so many crabs from the sands 
below; the next, old Hans, standing in the 
door watching him. 

It might have been the dark, wonderful 
beauty of the girl, — it might have been the 
keen, merciless gaze of the old fisherman, 
but Squire Earnscliffe’s thin, haughty face 
crimsoned and paled, he clutched at one 
side of the carriage a moment, then grew 
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each other’s eyes, Hans and the rich, purse- 
proud squire. The face of the fisherman 
was grave and stolid, — unreadable, too,.as 
hieroglyphics; but a faint line of tremulous 
whiteness came out on Squire Earnscliffe’s 
lips. He bowed stiffly. Hans’s upright 
head gave him no answering salutation; 
there was sumething in his face that made 
it for the moment as stately as a king’s. 
He stood and watched him, 

Romaine leaped into the carriage. It 
dashed off madly down the beach. 

“Is that man’s name Eckhart?’ said the 
squire. 

Yes,’ carelessly from Romaine, 

** And that girl?” 

** His daughter.” 

Edith tapped his shoulder lightly, whis- 
pering behind her finger-tips, — 

**What a lovely face! Were you making 
love to her ?”’ 

He laughed. 

Non, mademoiselle.’’ 

He did not know that Hagar Eckhart had 
dropped her work in the old porch, and was 
watching the retreating carriage with large, 
restless eyes. The shadow of the silver pop- 
lar-tree stretched at her feet dark and worn 
and another smaller shadow. 

Hagar!’ said old Hans. 

She started as if she had been dreaming. 
Hans was looking down at her with knitted 
brows, 

girl,” he said sternly, hate 
Squire Earnscliffe,— 1 hate his house, and 
he hates mine, Will you remember it?” 

Her eyes dilated. 

“ And, Hagar 

Father?” 

“ That boy must never come here again, — 
his hands are too white, his face too hand- 
some. Do you hear?’ 

“Yes, father.’’ 

“Then go in,” 

She turned like an empress, with a bright 
spot on either cheek, and obeyed him; and 
old Hans stood outside in her place, sullen 
and silent, looking darkly off toward Earns- 
cliffe, 


CHAPTER II. 


September on the shore. The thistle- 
down was sailing about in the rocky pas- 
tures, there were gray clouds hanging low 
over the lighthouse, and the east wind blew 
sharp across the bar, The blank day was 


dying out in a fiery sunset of tan and scar- 
let. Hagar Eckhart, crouching on a point 
of rocks, a half-mile down the sands, saw 
the windows of Earnscliffe flaming weirdly 
in the light which shot off, at last, into the 
pine tops, nodding above them, like a broth- 
erhood of cowled friars. The surf was 
creeping up the sands, It was with a tinkle 
of sparkling crystals, a splash of black, 
wind-swept waves, a roar. Stephen’s great 
dog bounded from it up the rocks, dripping, 
and crouched down with wistful eyes at 
Hagar’s feet. 

The spot had become very dear to Hagar. 
Sheltered in among the hollows of the brown 
rocks, she passed hours in watching sea and 
clouds, and thinking her own wild thoughts, 
Stephen had the inn; Hans his pipe and 
boon companions; who knew or cared? 

A sound of voices and low laughter rose 
suddenly from the sands below. Hagar 
held the growling dog with both hands, and 
looked down. 

A pretty, bright-painted row-boat had 
just grated against the shore, and its occu- 
pants—two or three stylish masculine fig- 
ures, and a group of ladies in a gleam of 
rich Indian shawls, plumed caps and shin- 
ing dresses—were landing gayly, on the 
wet, slippery shingles, —ladies and gentle- 
men from Earnscliffe, of course. Such a 
gay picture as they made on that dark, des- 
olate beach! it was like a glimpse of fairy- 
land; and, foremost among them, in the 
clear, sunset light, stood the tall, dashing 
form of Romaine, helping some one up the 
rocks, —a fair blonde, with a bunch of wild 
flag in her hand. It was Edith Earnscliffe. 
The long golden hair, streaming in loose 
curls on the wind, the exquisite figure, the 
slow grace of movement, could belong to no 
other. A moment, and Romaine had drawn 
the boat pp the sands, secured it, and was 
sauntering off toward Earnscliffe, with the 
fair blonde on his arm. The rocks were 
alone once more with their pet children, — 
Hagar Eckhart and the sea-gulls, 

She dropped her face against the rough 
rock, and sat motionless, — a Sybarite, with 
her starved life stinging her like a scorpion. 
At Earnscliffe there were luxury, refine- 
ment, beauty, —that she knew. At home, 
were bare walis, Hans, and Stephen, Was 
the heiress of Earnsc iffe better than she, 
that such a gulf of difference should lie be- 
tween them? But the pain passed in a mo- 
ment, There was good blue blood in Ha- 
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gar’s veins,—proud blood, too. She lifted 
her head, and stroked Stephen’s great aie 
with her graceful brown hands. 

**T don’t eare,”’ she said stoically. 

He growled. At the same moment, a 
bright, glancing object fell from the rocks 
above into her lap, It was a cluster of gor- 
geous, velvety cardinal-flowers, —the last 
of the year. . 

“TI thought nothing but sea-gulls ever 
came here,’’ said John Romaine, springing 
down to her side. ‘‘Miss Eckhart, you 
look like Undine herself sitting among the 
foam-bells.’’ 

“Do I?” said Hagar dryly. 
saw Undine.” 

She rose up, as she spoke, fairer than a 
half-dozen Undines. That pure Greek face, 
with its dark, drooping eye and raven braids 
and scarlet lips! Romaine’s intent gaze 
brought no flush to it, but the mouth curved 
haughtily, and he understood, and looked 
away. 

saw you from the boat,’’ he said. “I 
have haunted this shore for weeks just to 
see you once,”’ 

Frank, at least. She answered him in the 
same dry tone, 

am sorry.” 

** You need not be, — my reward has come 
at last.” 

Her eyes looked wicked, as she glanced 
up at the celd, gray clouds. 

“Itis going torain. Boatswain, you and 
I must go home.” 

Boatswain poked his cold nose into her 
hand, ready and willing. Romaine was 
not. 

‘“*Wait!’ he pleaded, I not see 
you sometimes, Miss Hagar? Let me be 
your friend,”’ 

She drew back proudly. 

‘*You are very kind — but — 

“What?” 

“Never try to see me! Your place is at 
Earnscliffe —mine, in that humble fishing- 
hut over the marshes,”’ 

She turned imperiously, and calling to 
the dog, leaped down from her perch and 
ran away up the beach, leaving John Ro- 
maine standing in his tracks, half-angry, 
yet admiring old Hans Eckhart’s daughter 
more profoundly than he had ever admired 
mortal woman before. 

** Jove!’ he muttered, starting off toward 
Earnscliffe, ‘‘she ought to have been born 

a queen,” 


“TI never 
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Hagar went on her way, swinging her 
sun-bonnet in her hand, her black eyes cast 
down and her red lips pressed tightly to- 
gether. It was growing dark, and the tide 
was coming rapidly in behind her, and the 
wind whistled shrilly across the sands, 
She looked back once, but the tall, hand- 
some figure on the rocks had disappeared. 

“Hagar!” called a voice. Stephen came 
across the shingles, hurried and pale. “I 
*ve been hunting for you, Hagar. Come 
home.” 

She grasped his arm, paling to the lips, 
his voice was so strange and ominous. 

“What is it, Stephen?” 

He rubbed his jacket-sleeve across his 
eyes. It was a warm heart. 


“Father,” began Stephen, jerking the 


words out laboriously. “‘He ’s in a bad 
way, —he is, Hagar!’ 

She stared at bim dumbly. 

** He started for the harbor with Skipper 
Gale, just arter noon,” Stephen went on, 
‘*and the skipper rowed back afore sunset 
with him in the bottom of the boat, face 
up’ards, and he ha’n’t spoke or stirred 
since.”’ 

One low, pained cry, and Hagar was rush- 


ing up the path, panting hoarsely through 
white lips. Lone, dark shore, and lonelier, 


darker sea, danced before her. She loved 
her old father in spite of all. 

The door of the little low dwelling was 
open. She went in noiselessly, Hans lay 
on his bed with closed eyes, and his worn, 
old face upturned in the dying light. She 
threw herself down beside him. 

Father!” 

A lowgroan. Stephen came in and stood 
at the foot of the bed, with the old hamlet 
doctor. The latter shook his head vaguely. 

He’s got a fit—bad. Folks die in ’em 
sometimes.” 

Hagar crouched low at the bedside, and 
took up the hard, cold hand of the old fish- 
erman, caressing it mutely. Three weeks 
before, in that very room, Romaine had 
lain, one dreadful night, senseless and half 
drowned. Did she remember it? 

The-dark crept in thickly. An ominous, 
woful dark it seemed to Hagar. The dull, 
red fire-light flickered feebly on the wall, — 
a gust of wind howled through the poplars; 
then the old man’s lips moved, —it was 
only a whisper, but Hagar heard it, — 

“ Earnscliffe!” 

She touched his rough hand with her lips. 
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He groaned out the word again. 

* Father!” cried Hagar. 

The glazed eyes opened slowly and turned 
on her face. 

‘Hagar — little girl””—in a faint whis- 
per. 

She bent down to him. His old face grew 
so strained and wild in his effort to speak, — 

**Can you go to Earnscliffe, Hagar?” 

* Yes, father.’’ 

He gasped, _ 

Tell the squire I want him.” 

** Yes, father.”’ 

* He will know” — 

The gray head fell back. Hagar leaned 
over and kissed him madly, despairingly, — 
the next moment she was out in the night. 

A wild way, —a long, dark, desolate way. 
It was raining, too, Hagar started from 
the door like a hunted wild creature. The 
mist came driving in from seaward, —the 
waves dashed fiercely across the bar; and 
down on the shore, the red, unwinking eye 
of the lighthouse was watching sleeplessly. 
She ran across the marshes, along the sandy 
beach-road, through the dwarfed black pines, 
till she reached the arched gateway that led 
to the Earnscliffe grounds. 

From the windows opening upon it, a 
broad patch of light was streaming across 
the piazza which shaded the front of the 
house, Some one was pacing back and 
forth there, smoking a cigar whose subtle 
Cuban odor filled the misty air with fra- 
grance. Hagar sprang upon the piazza in 
the broad patch of light, and stood face to 
face with John Romaine. 

Such a picture as she made! Romaine 
uttered an exclamation, and dashed his ci- 
gar into the shrubbery. 

“ Miss Eckhart! Is it possible?’ 

The great wild eyes looked up to his 

“Where is Squire Earnscliffe?”’ 

Romaine drew her int» the hall. 

“*Do you want to see him?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

He flung open a door at the foot of the 
staircase. 

**Come in.” 

It was a room, long and low, and pan- 
eled with carved oak. The floor was hid- 
den in a soft, thick carpet, green as swamp- 
mosses, and across the tall windows amber 
satin curtains were sweeping in heavy, 
shimmering folds. There were low, easy 
chairs of polished scented Indian wood, up- 
holstered with deep green leather standing 
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here and there, and sofas, piled with amber 
satin pillows that looked like sunshine 
‘sleeping on some green June hili., A fire 
‘burned in the grate, and on the mantel of 
Egyptian marble acluster of waxen camellias 
stood in an exquisite Indian vase. Over 
them, half in light, half in shadow, hung 
the only pictnre in the room,—a purple 
tropic sea, sleeping in misty moonlight, 
with two milk-white sea-gulls perched on a 
gray, wrinkled reef. 

Two figures there, Squire Barnscliffe, 
pacing back and forth before the fire, with his 
hands crossed behind him; and his daugh- 
ter, sitting near in an evening dress of vio- 
let silk, with its wide sleeves falling away 
from her bare white arms, and her golden 
hair gathered into a knot of shining curls 
at the back of the lovely head. 

Squire Earnscliffe stopped short in his 
promenade as the door opened. Romaine 
held it for Hagar to pass through. 

** Miss Eckhart!’ 

He knew her. His thin nostrils dilated. 
Hagar stood, still and pallid, on the thresh- 
old, 

**T came to ask you to go to my father, 
Squire Earnscliffe. He is sick, —he sent 
me to tell you.’’ 

A flush shot across Squire Earnscliffe’s 
face. He repeated the word mechanically. 

Sick?’ 

** Yes,” catching her breath. 

He looked at her strangely. 

** Did you come all the way for me alone?” 

Yes.” 

* You are a brave girl.”’ 

Hagar felt herself drawn forward into a 
chair. A moment after Squire Earnseliffe 
was standing beside her with his cloak on 
and his hat over his brow. 

** Remain here till I return,” he said; “it 
will not be long.’’ 

She comprehended, and tried to rise up, 
but he held her back. 

**]1 am going alone. Stay here and rest!” 

Something in his manner cowed and 
frightened her. Miss Earnscliffe was look- 
ing at them both with wide-open eyes. 

“ Papa, it is raining.” 

“ I know.”’ 

“Then I would not go.” 

He looked at her darkly. The jeweled 
hand, holding his cloak together at the 
throat, trembled, 

“You would not? There are some voices 
I must follow if they call me to heli!’ 
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“ Papal” 

‘*Be quiet. I will come back in an hour.” 

His heavy booted foot stirred the echoes 
in the hall a moment, then the door clanged 
sullenly behind him. He was gone. Hagar 
sat alone with the heiress of Earnscliffe, 

The blue, scornful eyes surveyed her from 
head to foot, with a sort of latent wonder 
that was half admiration. In the fire-light, 
Hagar’s face had taken a feverish beauty 
that was almost painful, Miss Earnscliffe’s 
clear, contemptuous voice broke the silence, 

** What has that — that person to do with 
Squire Earnscliffe? Do you know?” 

** How should I know?”’ 

** Has he told you nothing more?” 

* Nothing.” 

Miss Earnscliffe settled back in her chair, 
with half-closed eyes, the golden lashes 
drooping, and’ band and bracelet flashing in 
the light. She was mystified, annoyed; 
and she was hoping Joha Romaine would 
not come in to play chess with her while 
Hagar sat there. He did not. His quick 
step echoed in the hall, passed the door, 
and went on up the stairs till it was lost in 
silence. 

An hour passed so,—a dreadful, silent 
hour. It seemed an eternity to Hagar, 
Would the Squire never come? Why was 
she sitting quietly under the roof of the 
man her father hated, while down on the 
desolate shore he lay dying, perhaps? She 
started up. 

The door was flung open, and Squire 
Earnscliffe came in. Rain was dripping 
from his cloak, —his set face was wet with 
it. Hagar strangled the cry that rose to 
her lips, 

** Papal’ cried Edith, 

He passed her to Hagar. The fire-light, 
the low, sumptuous room danced before the 
girl’s eyes as he stood looking down upon 
her. 

* You will not go back tonight, — this is 
your home now,” said the strained, hard 
voice. 

She stared at him dumbly. 

** Yours as long as it is mine: remember 
it.”’ 

She flung up her arms. 

“Is he dead?’’ she cried out, 

He is dead.” 

She fell a dead weight on his breast, 
Tired heart and tired frame could bear no 
more, — Hagar had fainted quite away. 
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CHAPTER III. 

* Thomas!” 

The old servant touched his cap. 

**Take my horse. I shall want him again 
at nine.”’ 

John Romaine went up the path under 
the aromatic pines, dashing and handsome, 
whistling an air from ‘‘ Trovatore,’”’? and 
carelessly clipping at the dead flower-stalks 
with his silver-mounted riding-whip. It 
had been a blue, hazy Indian summer’s 
day; the clouds hung dreaming over the 
sea, — the air was heavy with a slumbering 
sweetness. 

A figure stood in the low window as he 
came along the piazza. He heard the soft 
coo of adove. It was fluttering on the sill, — 
a snow-white fan-tail, looking with round 
eyes at the little jeweled hand which the 
figure held out to it. She called to it 
softly. 

Edith Earnscliffe, in a dinner dress of 
sweeping silk,—the hue of May lilacs. 
There were falls of misty lace here and 
there about it, and a white, shining line of 
pearls round the lovely arms and throat, 
and in the wan, golden hair, The proud 
young face, with its pansy-colored eyes and 
damask cheeks, was very fair to see. The 
dove balanced itself daiutily on her finger- 
tips, picked at the pearls on ber wrist, and 
fluttered away at the tread of Romaine. 

He doffed his cap. 

** Am I de trop ?”’ 

She laughed, and gave him her hand. 

“No.” Her eyes said a great deal more, 
Romaine looked down the gilded length of 
the crimson drawing-rooms, 

* First in the field,’’ he said. 

papa has taken Miss Eckhart and 
his other guests into the picture-gallery. 
Shall we join them?” 

His knowing, dark eyes laughed at her. 

“Oh, I am quite content to remain here.’’ 

“But” — blushing. 

He threw himself down near her, half- 
gallantly, half-lazily. 

**I have ridden from the harbor to say 
good-by to you. Don’t quarrel with me.” 

** Good-by?”’ 

Edith plucked so nervously at the pearls 
on her wrist that he expected to see them 
go rolling away over the floor. 

“IT return to town tomorrow.” 

Indeed!’ 

“ Are you sorry?” ‘mischievously. 
She colored again. 
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' Yes: it will be so dull here, and we 
are to remain a month longer.”’ 

Her sandal-wood fan was lying on the 
window-sill. He took it up. 
“Does Miss Eckhart accompany you to 


“For the winter, [ suppose?”’ 

She looked at him suspiciously, but the 
careless, handsome face re-assured her. He 
toyed idly with the fan. 

** Papa has decided so,”’ 

Romaine laid down the fan satisfied. 
Wise Romaine! There was another secret 
looking out from Edith Earnscliffe’s eyes 
which he might have learned more easily 
still. She loved him, 

Dinner came. The Earnscliffe dining- 
room was long and wide and sumptuous, 
with its rich tables and glittering side- 
boards. Squire Earnscliffe sat in state 
among his guests, Miss Eckhart was at his 
right hand. 

She was in complete black, pale and stat- 
uesque, Her rich hair was brushed away 
from the blue-veined temples; the eyes be- 
neath looked larger and blacker than ever, 
and the lids had a white droop. They 
flashed up involuntarily at Romaine’s ear- 
nest gaze. Both bowed. 

**A marble Juno,’’ he said to Edith. 

Down on the shore, in the little wind- 
swept graveyard of the hamlet, there was a 
new mound. Old Hans lay there. Hagar 
had been at Earnscliffe a month. It was 
the squire’s work. He treated her as dain- 
tily as if she had been born a princess. A 
thousand little favors laid at her feet daily; 
a studied regard for her ease at al) times; a 
quiet, unobtrusive watch of her slightest 
movements, and his cold, proud manner 
that always grew so humble before her, — 
Hagar could but notice these things. 

She had quick instincts. They held her 
aloof from every member of the household; 
they froze the thanks on her lips, She 
grew cold, grave, and reticent. 

Romaine and some of the younger gentle- 
men left the table with the ladies. Pres- 
ently Edith came sweeping past him toward 
the music-room on the arm of a bearded 
artist. The arrowy, sidelong glance shot 
from under her long lashes at his cool, hand- 
some face, was quite unheeded. He was 
watching Hagar Eckhart. 

“A penny for your thoughts, monsieur,” 
said Edith, 


town?” 
Yes.’’ 

f 
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They are too precious for barter,” he 
answered, smiling. 

She went on. 

Hagar was standing at a marble table, 
with a cluster of flowers and a slender Etrus- 
can vase before her. 

He went to her side, 

“What have I done, Miss Eckhart?” 

She turned, 

Done?” 

“Yes; you have ceased speaking to me 
altogether.” 

The flowers were put quietly into the 
vase. 

“Pardon me.’”’ His dark eyes watched 
her, half-tender, half-laughing.’ 

you talk with me now.”’ 

“Well?” in a little annoyed tone. 

** Tell me how you like Earnscliffe.”’ 

She was looking over his shoulder at the 
autumn moon in the purple south-west. 

like it.”’ 

She stood so dim and fair and still in the 
uncertain light, with her long black dress 
sweeping around her, that Romaine half 
held his breath. 

“Do you know the place is haunted?” 
he asked. 

“Yes,” smiling: hear it!’ 

It was the low sigh of the pines, and the 
sea on the rocks, 

“No,” said Romaine, “that is not it, — 
haunted by a legend.’’ 

She lifted her eyes, as wondering as a 
child’s. 

**Have you never heard it?” 

“ No.”’ 

“The old servants or the hamlet fisher- 
men would tell it to you with a better grace 
than mine; it is as familiar to them as the 
sea itself.” 

There was something in Romaine’s face 
that held Hagar’s eyes like a spell, He 
looked down the long vacant drawing-room, 
back again to her. 

“You remind me of it standing here; 
but—are you brave? it is somewhat ghost- 


** I think I can bear to hear it.” 

The room was dark and echoing; the 
carved chairs and cabinets sat up against 
the wall, like so many spettres eager to lis- 
ten, and Romaine began, half-lightly, half- 
gravely, — > 
~ Once upon a time, as the fairy stories 
say, there was a certain Earnscliffe, master 
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in this old place, young and handsome, and 
very much inclined, as all the Earnscliffe 
have hitherto ‘been, to a fast life and dissi- 
pated companions, The hamlet people saw 
but little of him. It was at this time that 
the young prodigal came home, a matter of 
pure necessity, it seems to have been, and 
he sat himself down, if not in repentance, 
at least, in peace, to pass the year on his 
neglected estate.’ 
Romaine looked at. Hagar’s upturned, lis- 
tening face, and his own grew grave. 
** By and by news came that Earnscliffe 
was betrothed to a high-born heiress; he 
was to build up his fallen fortunes with her 
wealth. The old house would keep its old 
name after all. The hamlet people heard, 
and shook their heads vaguely. Earnscliffe 
had taken to sunset walks, of late, under 
the pines, — to wild gallops along the shore, 
—to rows in the white moonlight; and he 
was never alone, It was a lady, they said, 
something like this lady beside me, — that 
is, she had a Southern face, with midnight 
eyes and raven hair, Sometimes they would 
hear her voice in these old rooms, sweet as 
the white symbols of the sea-foam when 
they clash on the pebbles, They would see 
her standing in these windows in the rare 
silks and old jewels of the house, watching 
the rise of moons and the set of suns, or, 
more likely, the coming of LEarnscliffe 
through purple summer twilights. They 
tell me, if one should come here and listen 
of still midnights they might hear the dead 
echoes of her old love-songs stirring the 
dusk, or the rustle of her dress over the si- 
lent floors, or the sound of her sighs in the 
dim recesses,” 

Hagar’s hand touched his arm in a star- 
tled, terrified way. A quivering streak of 
moonlight had cloven the shadows of the 
damask curtain and fallen ghastfully across 
the floor. She heard something behind it, 
in the darkness, that sounded like a foot- 
step. 

Romaine took the little hand upon his 
arm and held it firmly in his own. 

‘Well, as I was saying” — 

Something rattled beside Romaine, like a 
hard breath quickly drawn. He turned, 
and Squire Earnscliffe stood there, with 
eyes shining through the shadows like live 
coals. 

“Let me close the window,” he said 
sharply. ‘‘Miss Eckhart is shivering. 

Curse this barren place!’ 
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tear on her black lashes. 

“T have another story to tell you,’’ he 
whispered. 

Of Earnscliffe?” Ghivering. 

““No. Of myself.” 

The squire turned on them sharply. 


“Come into the musie-room! This is 


the dreariest place in the house. Ugh!’ 
He flung the door wide open. <A flood of 

light streamed through. Hagar feit herself 

drawn back; her hand was carried to a 


mustached lip, and the passionate voice of 
Romaine breathed in her ear, — 


“Tlove you! I want you to know it for 
your own sake and mine, Hagar.’’ 

The hand was dropped softly. Hagar 
stood in the music-room with the gay crowd 
and the lights around her, and Edith at the 


piano, stood there with her life, and the 
night and its darkness burst suddenly into 


bloom! 

It was yet early when Thomas caine to 
the hall door with Romaine’s horse. Hagar 
was standing in a dim recess with a fall of 


drapery around her. He went to her side, 


“You gave me no answer to my last 
story, Hagar.’’ 

She crimsoned from brow to throat. He 
bent over her, his daring lips touched hers, 


kissed hers passionately, and she kissed 
back, 

*Good-night. I shall come again, for 
your sake, Hagar.” 

A month after she knew what he meant, 
but not then; but Squire Earnscliffe, stand- 
ing just outside the recess, turned suddenly, 
and his look encountered Romaine’s. Neith- 
er ever forgot the moment. To Romaine it 
was @ revelation—a seal of certainty on 
what he had half guessed; to Earnscliffe, a 


mortal despair. The cruel eyes of Romaine 
seemed searching him through and through. 
His thin, aristocratic face whitened; he 
caught at the drapery behind him, like a 
man who feels the quicksand under his feet; 


then Romaine bowed himself out. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Quiet aka solitude at Earnscliffe for the 
next week, “The sky was growing gray and 
cold, —it wes clrawing toward winter, and 
visitors there veré like summer birds. Ha- 
gar came up from the barren shore one af- 
ternoon. The marshes were bleak and 
dreary; the mournful clouds bung dark and 
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Hagar recoiled to Romaine’s side with a 


low over the sea, She went on, treading 


_ over the fallen pine needles, to Earnscliffe 


gate. A man stood there waiting, with his 
hands thrust into the pockets of his pea- 
jacket, and a great water-dog at his feet. 
She stopped; it was Stephen Eckhart. 


The tears leaped up thick to Hagar’s eyes, 


She went up to him, The broad, brown 


face lighted; he looked at her from head to 
foot in a sort of pleased amaze, then drew 
back, while the deg yawned and licked her 
hand, 


** Stephen !” 


“Miss—that is, Hagar, you see I ‘va 


shipped aboard a whaler for a three-year 
voyage, and I wanted to come and bid ye 
good-by.”® 

She clung to his arm. 

Stephen!” 


“Yes, home a’n’t home now, You won’, 


take it hard of me if I say I'd like to be re- 
membered kindly by you, Hagar?’’ 

** What do you mean?’’ 

She pressed close up to him, and looked 
into his honest eyes. Stephen’s composure 


came near breaking down at the sight of 


that pale, beautiful face. 

““You and I was brought up together, 
anyhow, Hagar, and I love you better now 
than I ever did afore,”’ 

**My dear brother!” she said tearfully. 

He held her off at arm’s length, with a 
strange, timid look in his face. 

“Let folks talk that want to; but if I 
make a good vyage, Hagar, and if you think 
you could like me well enough by and by, 
I ’d like to be more to you than a brother.’”’ 

She stood thunderstruck — uncompre- 
hending. Was the man mad? 

He read the thought in her face, 

“Don’t you know, Hagar?” he cried out 
fearfully. 

** Don’t you khow what folks are talking 
about down there in the village?”’ 

* No, Stephen,’ in a whisper. 

He started back from her as if shot. 

“I thought you knew, Hagar. I—I— 
that is, I’m sorry; I did n’t mean to say 
anything.”’ 

She leaned back against the gate, feeling 
faint and sick. 

** What is it, Stephen?”’ 

The poor fellow was utterly frightened 
and discomfited, 

“Don’t ask me, I’m going down to the 
harbor now. Good-by.” 


He went away down the path, reluctantly, 
looking back at her over his shoulder, Ha- 
gar stood numb and stupefied till it was too 
late to recall him, and then she sank down 
by the gate and dropped her cheek on its 
hewn stone. . 


Twilight gathered. The pines moaned 
hoarsely overhead, It was growing dark, 


Hagar shivered with the cold and damp, — 
she had sat there an hour, certainly. She 
rose up. A groom stood holding a saddled 
horse inside the gate—a fiery bay — Ro- 


maine’s, He had come, then, as he prom- 


ised. 

She opened the hall door. Edith’s wait- 
ing-maid met her on the stair. 

“Squire Earnscliffe was waiting to see 
Miss Eckhart at the earliest possible mo- 


ment,” 


Hagar brushed out her damp, disordered 


hair, smoothed the sweeping folds of her 

dress, and went down, wondering vaguely. 
‘They sat in the low, green parlor, which 

she had first entered on the night of her 


father’s death, —Squire Earnsciiffe, Edith, 
and Romaine, Edith’s haughty face was 


deathly pale. Her hands lay in her lap, 
locked fast, but still tremulous; her eyes 
were bent duwn toward them. Squire 
Earnsvliffe placed a chair for Hagar. Mock- 
ing and weird the red fire-light danced on 
the hearth, and the shadows in the corners 
huddled together, dark and frightened, — 


she had never seen the room so lonely be- 
fore. 

Romaine arose and stood beside Hagar’s 
chair. The squire’s face was working con- 
vulsively. 

“Hagar,” he began, “John Romaine 
wants you for his wife, and I have given 


you to him.” 
Brief and to the point. Hagar’s eyebrows 
arched 


“That is not all,” said Romaine, looking 
calmly at the squire. Edith’s lily face went 
down into her hands, It was the bitterest 
moment of the squire’s life, and of here, 

**No, not all,” he answered, catching at 
the mantel for support. “ Hagar, what I 
must tell you now has been noised about in 
every nook of the hamlet, — you might have 
learned it weeks ago.’’ 

Romaine silently took Hagar's cold hand, 
and held it firmly, 

“You remember,”’ said the squire, facing 
them both with a pale, sorrowful face, ‘* the 
ory that you heard one night of a certain 
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wild master of Earnecliffe, child? It was 
down in the fishing-hamlet below, that a 
young German sailor named Hans Eckhart 
had just found a home for himself and 
young orphan sister when Earnscliffe first 
came home. She had a face like yours, 
and a passionate, willful heart. Earnscliffe 


saw her and loved, She came to live in 
this old place for one long, happy year. It 


Was a secret marriage, known to no one but 
the brother. Earnscliffe forgot his fast 
companions—the betrothed bride, waiting 


for him far away — his debts —all —every- 
thing, but bis beautiful Hagar; but his fast 


companions sought him out, after a time, 
and his debts began to press hard and heavy 
upon him, and to accumulate. Tired of his 
new life and of the dark-eyed hamlet-girl, 
he went away! My child, he went away, 


and left her to wear her sweet young life 


out in this lonely place; and one dreadful 
night she opened Hans Eckhart’s door and 
stood in his cottage, with the cruel rain 
dripping from her hair, and cursed Earns- 
cliffe, and sank down there like one dead, 


That night a babe was born in Hans Eck- 


hart’s home, —that night a spirit went out 
from it, — Hagar died.’’ 

He stopped, with great drops of sweat 
standing out on his forehead, and clung to 


the marble again. 

‘*Earnscliffe returned to his estate, bring- 
ing his wealthy, high-born bride with him, 
The child in Hans Eckharv’s cottage he did 
not dare to cali bis own. Hans was bribed 
to adopt it, —to keep the secret of its birth 
sacred till his death, —and—he did!” 

Hagar cried out sharply. He lifted her 
to his breast — his hot tears rained down on 
her cheek. 

“ My child! My child!” 

The room reeled before her, —she clung 
to Romaine’s hand,—even then she knew 
and felt it was he who had righted her 
wrongs. 

Edith came and kissed her with cold, 
white lips, then went away, and Squire 
Earnscliffe knelt at her feet, and moaned 
from the depths of a dark remorse, — 

“< Forgive for her sake!’ 


Stephen Eckhart sailed away on his voy 
age to the wild South seas, The night he 
left the little fishing-hamiet Harnseliffe 
House was filled with light aud revelry from 
garret to foundation, —it was Hagar Earns 
cliffe’s bridal eve. 
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Long after that same revelry had died 
away, the pallid face of Edith Earnscliffe 
remained pressed to the window-pane in 
her still, dark chamber, gazing blankly out 
into the night. She had found a sister she 
never knew, —she had lost the first and last 
great passion of her life. Years after she 
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married — well, the world said—a stately, 
purse-proud banker, Romaine and Hagar 
were far away under the skies of Italy. 
Edith and they rarely meet, but the blue- 
eyed boy who stands at Edith’s knee today, 
and lifts to hers eyes as blue and bright as 
those she used to worship, is named Romaine, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF OTHER DAYS.~—IIL 


BY EDWARD DUSSEAULT. 


DRIVEN TO THE DESERT BY THE DAMEL 

OF CAYOR’S FORCES,— A MIRAGE. 
. When we parted last month, it was to 
meet among the Mandingos, Toucoulors, 
and Foulahs of Western Africa. We had 
then opened our African diary; and our at- 
tention was attracted as we did so to the 
marginal notes, among which are “ Lat- 
dior,’’ and, a little below, “* The mirage.”’ 
These were sufficient to revive in our mind 
all the events of an eventful day; and we at 
once concluded to give you an opportunity 
of seeing Latdior the damel (a Jollof word 
signifying king), and of gazing upon the 
effects of the mirage of the desert, without 
its unpleasant accompaniments. The ef- 
fects of mirage have often led many a poor 
wretch to death by starvation; and, as we 
proceed, you will not wonder that such has 
been the case. The incidents which we are 
to revive occurred in May, 1867. We were 
then stationed at MacCarthy’s Island, in the 
river Gambia, in charge of its principal fac- 
tory, and doing an extensive trade in ground- 
nuts, hides, and beeswax. It was near the 
‘end of the ground-nut season, when the 
larger holders of produce sold their crops, 
and when the trade had to be done person- 
ally by the trader, as these large holders 
consider it beneath their dignity to deal 
with sub-traders. 

Now, without a longer introduction, we 
invite you to imagine yourselves there, at 
MacCarthy’s Island, at this time, and see 
for yourselves what we are about to review. 

But, before proceeding, it will perhaps be 
advisable for us to tell you something of 
Latdier, as we sit in the spacious and cool 
dining-room of the factory, enjoying the 
pleasant breeze, which finds its way in 
through the open doors and windows. 


Latdior, the Damel of Cayor, is an intelli- 
gent native of about forty-five. His early 
life was passed in St. Louis, the capital of 
the French colony of Senegal, where he at- 
tended the school known as ‘‘L’ Institut de 
Vinstruction chretienne des Freres,’ and ac- 
quired a good knowledge of French. When 
he became the rightful Damel, he com- 
menced waging war against the surround- 
ing natives; and, in 1867, even made raids 
through the country as far as the banks 
of the Gambia, overrunning a large portion 
of Niani, and finally taking Oualia, the 
principal town of Doonkasine, securing a 
large quantity of corn, many horses and 
slaves, and burning all he could not take 
away. He not only successfully fought his 
neighbors, but even occasionally harassed 
the French by robbing and brutally ill- 
treating their traders. General Faidherbe, 
— the same officer who commanded “ lar- 
mee du nord” in the late Franco-Prussian 
war, — when governor of Senegal, kept him 
in check; but as soon as that officer was re- 
moved and sent to Algiers, he again com- 
menced a series of well-organized raids 
upon the French trading-posts, and went 
once even to Rufisque, and levied contribu- 
tions from the merchants of that place. 

It is also well that you should know, be- 
fore we are disturbed in the enjoyment of 
this refreshing breeze, which is such a lux- 
ury after a day during which the thermom- 
eter has averaged 110 degrees in the shade, 
that we have engaged to purchase al) the 
ground-nuts raised this year on the planta- 
tions of Oualia; that reports have reached 
us that this Damel is on his way, witha 
larger force than usual, to Niani; and that 
we have consequently removed and collect- 
ed in all the property which was in the 
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hands of sub-traders, from Casang to Fulla- 
Teuda inclusive; that it is highly important 
for us to measure and remove to a place of 
safety as soon as practicable the Oualia 
nuts, although we hardly think that Lat- 
dior will push his way so far. We think 
that he will stop at Kayaye, as he will then, 
we believe, have secured as much booty as 
he can take care of. But we wish to be on 
the safe side, and have accordingly made all 
the necessary preparations for going to 
Qualia as soon as the nuts shall be ready 
for delivery. We are, moreover, very anx- 
ious to save them, as they will make us 
surpass all the other traders in the quantity 
of produce collected this season. Add to 
this that they have been engaged on very 
advantageous terms, and you will readily 
understand how anxious we are to secure 
them. 

While we sit here, occasionally sipping 
our Moselle, a messenger arrives to inform 
us that the holders of the produce are ready 
to deliver their nuts, and to request us to 
come at once to measure them. Our horses 
are accordingly crossed over to the main- 
land; and early the next morning we go 
over ourselves, mount, and take the road 
for Oualia, accompanied by two sub-traders, 
our cook, ten laborers, snd a little girl 
whom we had bought at Kanopy in Ouli, 
and called Harriet, and who serves us as an 
interpreter. The laborers are on foot, while 
the sub-traders and cook are mounted, and 
Harriet rides behind us, She speaks all the 
native languages most fluently, and, as an 
interpreter, she is far superior to any we 
have ever had or known in the Gambia. 
We expect to have to deal with Serra-Oulis 
and Foulahs, neither of whose language we 
have yet learned; nevertheless, we would 
never think of taking ber with us on any of 
these excursions were she not always much 
pleased to come, and anxious to ride behind 
us through the country. 

We reach Oualia in the afternoon, a few 
preliminaries are arranged with the head 
men, and we view the different heaps of 
nuts, It is then decided that we shall com- 
Mence to measure them early the next 
morning. The night is pa-sed as they al- 
ways are in these African towns. The na- 
tives amuse themselves dancing, yelling, 
and making all sorts of hideous noises; 
while we lay on a bantang vainly endeavor- 
ing to sleep. 

At daybreak we commence measuring the 
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nuts; the laborers measure, while the sub- 
traders keep the account of the quantity 
measured. The whole of this day is thus 
passed; and in the evening, after dining, 
we sit on the bantang, talking with the 
head men, when a man rushes before us, 
out of breath, saying that Latdior has al- 
ready passed through Niani, with an unu- 
sually large force, has sent a portion of his 
people back with his booty, and thafhe is 
now on his way, with the rest of his force, 
to attack Oualia. He has already passed 
Kounting, where he was re-enforced by 
Cheruo Mahmady and his Toucoulors, and 
may be expected at any moment. The 
news flies from hut to hut, and half-frantic 
women rush in all directions, screaming, 
and clasping their infants to their breasts; 
while the men hastily arm themselves, and 
prepare to protect. their families. During 
the night, unknown to us, a messenger 
comes from Cheruo Mahmady, who would 
have given anything to have us in his 
power, telling the head men that if they will 
give up the white man, who, he under- 
stands, is here, he will return, and leave 
Latdior alone with his followers; in which 


case he will not be able to take the town, as 
he has not enough of his own people with 
him to seize so strong a place. 

We, as this takes place, are asleep on the 


bantang. We are suddenly awakened by 
about a score of yelling negroes, who drag 
us off and pinion our arms before we fairly 
know what they are doing. We are fairly 
bewildered, Here we are with our arms 
pinioned, by people wkom we have always 
considered as our firm friends, and whom 
we have frequently befriended, for no appa- 
rent reason. The laborers, sub-traders and 
cook are also tied up, and Harriet is miss- 
ing. Weare not left in suspense long, for 
Cheruo Mahmady’s messenger is introduced 
on the seene, and is asked if we are the 
white man whom Cheruo wants. He re- 
plies that we are. We understand at once 
the whole situation, and know that if we 
are given up to that fanatic we shall never 
leave Africa, or even see MaeCarthy’s 
again. We are at a loss what to do, se- 
curely bound as we are, to save our life and 
those of the people whom we have brought 
with us; for they will certainly share our 
fate. But, just as we make up our mind 
that it will be impossible to escape, the 
chief of the town rushes among the negroes 
with a drawn cutlass, and, cutting right and 
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left, soon disperses them. The ropes which 
bind us are soon cut, and, just as we get 
free, Harriet runs to us. 

She had not been asleep when Cheruo 
Mabmady’s messenger arrived, She had 
recognized him at once, and felt a strong 
desire to follow him and be an unseen lis- 
tener to the message which he brought. 
She had heard him deliver it, and, when 
the megroes rushed to secure us, she ran in 
search of the chief. This explains his pres- 

ence in time to save our life, which, not for 
the first time, we owed to that little black 
girl, 

The negroes who had seized and bound 
us are summarily punished by the chief for 
having thus outraged a guest; and the mes- 
senger is sent back to Cheruo without the 
white man. The sequel will show that 
Latdior has sufficient force of his own to 
take the town, which is a comforting intel- 
ligence to us, as the thought that we had in 
any way been the cause of the atrocities 
which were committed the ensuing day 
would not be a very pleasant one, 

At daybreak the walls are manned. Am- 
munition is distributed among the blacks, 
and we occupy a look-out tower with the 
chief, while the two sub-traders remain at 
hand to act as aide de camps. The laborers 
are stationed near by, and are worth double 
their number of ordinary blacks. At six 
o’clock Latdior's Koras and drums are 
heard in the woods; and at half-past six 
there is a large force in sight, and just be- 
yond the range of our trade-guns, It must 


be remembered that these trade-guns, con- - 


sisting mainly of birdings, light buccaneers, 
French imitation towers, long Danes, and 
black fuzees, do not carry far. Conse- 
quently Latdior is enabled to get his people 
comparatively near, and still be out of 
harm’s way. We easily distinguish him by 
his white bouba and scarlet fez, surrounded 
by a white turban, He is well mounted, 
and seems busy in giving directions to his 
people, for he appears to be everywhere, 
Presently a greeot comes up to the walls, 
and in the Damel of Cayor’s name de- 
mands one hundred pieces of bine baft, 
three hundred bundles of corn, and twenty 
horses. lf these are delivered, he will 
leave the place unmolested. 

Were it possible to aecede to this demand, 
it must be done without hesitation, as it is 
evident the place cannot hold out against 
the atiack that will be made upon it. We 
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offer to furnish the baft, but the be-ieged 
cannot spare so much corn out of théir 
stock, which is getting small, Hence the 
greeot is sent back with a respectful answer 
that there is not enough corn in the place 
to enable them to give such a quantity, and 
praying the Damel to accept its equivalent 
in something else. The greeot accordingly 
returns, and is seen to approach the Damel. 
The answer of the besieged to his demand 
seems to have caused a discussion among 
the chiefs, who surround him, and in a few 
moments, which seem to be hours, a mus- . 
ket is discharged as a signal for the attack, 
The Damel of Cayor has declined to take 
anything in place of the corn. 

The limits of this paper will not permit a 
detailed account of this attack. We briefly 
sum up the result. 

The attack is resisted till sunset, when 
Latdior’s forces succeed in getting within 
the stockade, and commence at once, sec- 
onded by the Toucoulors, slaying all within 
their reach of both sexes and all ages. 
Mothers, with their children in their arms, 
are butchered, and then mutilated; and de- 
crepid old men and women do not escape 
the general slaughter. The chief, the two 
sub-traders, and one laborer are killed; and 
while the carnage is going on within the 
stockade, we, with the remainder of our 
people, escape outside, and, seizing some of 
Latdior’s horses which had been picketed 
there, start for the woods. 

North of Niani, there is a desert to which 
no particular name has been given, and 
which is called by the surrounding natives 
the Country without water.”’ Itis bound- 
ed, starting from the north, and proceeding 
round to the east, south and west, by Fou- 
ta, Ferlo (comprising Damga and Bondou, 
Dentilia, Ouli, Niani, Salum, and lastly by 
Jollof on the northwest. During the rainy 
season, it is covered by a stunted vegeta~- 
tion, which struggles for a brief existence, 

and soon dries up and withers in the dry 
season, when the earth hardens and be- 
comes parched and sun-eracked. Deep fis- 
sures abound everywhere, broad enough to 
admit a horse’s hoof, on this level, barren 
plain, which is as trackless as thé ocean. 
Imagine yourself on such a plain, extending 
to the horizon on all sides, with no living 
thing in sight, exposed to the full glare of a 
tropical sun, with your lips cracked and 
bleeding, and the skin scorched off of your 
nose and hands; conceive, if you can, the 
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utter loneliness of the situation, the painful 
monotony of the scene, and you will have 
but a faint idea of this dreary, horrid tract, 
where nothing can live, 

Early the next morning, after escaping 
from Qualia, we find ourselves on this des- 
ert with our surviving people, all mounted 
on good horses taken from Latdior, whose 
people had picketed them outside of the 
town. It was dark when we escaped, and 
neither we nor our people knew where we 
were going, but had taken the first path to 
the forest. We were soon pursued, and 
almost intercepted; for we heard the yells of 
the negroes, who had, being familiar with 
the roads, nearly gained enough upon us to 
enable us to distinguish some few words in 
the midst of their yells. Harriet, who was 
clinging to us on our horse, tells us they are 
Toucoulors, and says that she recognizes 
the voice of Cheruo Mahmady. During 
the rest of the night they do not seem to 
gain upon us, and at daybreak we have 
been out of the woods for fully an hour, 
galloping we know not where, and briskly 
followed by the Toucoulours, who are now 
in plain sight, The sun rises, and the hori- 
zon is visible all around, We have reached 
and are on the desert. The sun is ex- 
tremely hot, and none of us had eaten the 
day before. Hence we are very hungry and 
thirsty. Our overworked horses are weary, 
and it is impossible now to urge them to a 
greater speed than a brisk walk. This, 
however, does not dishearten us, for we 
know that if our horses are nearly exhaust- 
ed, those of our pursuers must be equally 
so. We keep on, judging by the sun, a 
north west direction for about another half- 
hour, wher the Toucoulors send a volley 
after us, which falls short of its mark. We 
look back, and find that they have halted. 
lt soon becomes evident that they have 
given up the chase, as no doubt their horses 
are unable to carry them any further. 
They turn back, and in an hour they are 
nearly out of sight. 

We now have time to consider what di- 
rection to take in order to get back to Mac- 
Carthy’s, and conelude that it will be best 
for us and our people to push our way into 
Ouli, which we judge is not more than five 
leurs’ ride from us, and where we shall be 
among friends. After making due allow- 
ance for the distance passed over, and the 
direction in which we have come while pur- 
sued by the Toucoulors, we conclude that 
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the nearest point of Ouli is in a southeast 
direction. We draw a rude map of the re- 
gion from memory on the ground, with the 
point of the ramrod of an old-fashioned 
horse-pistol belonging to one of the labor 
ers, who look on in astonishment, and su- 
perstitiously think that we are asking the 
Evil One the way home. We then observe 
more particularly the broad, deep fissures 
in the ground, which is extremely hard, 
and wonder how it had been possible to ga 
lop over it without disabling our horses. 
Many of these fissures are six inches broad, 
and some much more. We cannot reach 
the bottom of many with one of the labor- 
ers’ muskets, along Dane. But we have no 
time to waste here, and start therefore at 
once in a southeast direction with our peo- 
ple, who, in spite of their great thirst, are 
in excellent spirits. We have proceeded 
but a short distance when one of the labor- 
ers calls our attention to something in our 
rear. We turn to look, and are sarprised to 
see on the verge of the horizon the tops of 
trees and a large group of huts. We do not 
hesitate a moment to start for this settle~ 
ment, where we shall at least get water to 
quench our thirst. But we have the great- 
est difficulty imaginable to get our horses to 
go in that direction; and it would be impos- 
sible to do so were not the poor animals so 
completely worn out, They walk very slow- 
ly, and every now and then wheel round, 
and endeavor to go back. 

We continue slowly toward this settle- 
ment; and the laborers are already felicit- 
ing themselves on the good cheer which 
awaits them. Its appearance continually 
changes, as that of distant places always 
does when approached, Everything com- 
mences to be more distinctly seen; and 
there are plantations with people at work 
upon them. It appears, however, very 
strange to us that there is no visible vegeta- 
tion between us and those plantations; for 
the scene changes abruptly from a perfectly 
sterile, desolate plain to a beautiful and 
luxuriant garden. Stranger still, we do not 
seem to be any nearer the place than when 
we first started in its direction, and we 
have already been riding toward it for an 
hour. True, objects appear more distinctly, 
but they are still at the verge of the hori- 
zon. We even see a caravan going in a 
westerly direction, horses, and so forth. 
There are herds of cattle grazing among 


some palm-trees, which we plainly see; and 
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there are columns of smoke rising here and 
there above the huts. Everything denotes 
this to be a most thriving settlement, a 
much larger one than any we have ever 
seen in the country; and we cannot possi- 
bly imagine what place itis. It seems evi- 
dent that we have traversed a greater por- 
tion of the desert than we had any idea that 
it was possible for us to have done in the 
time that we have been on it, mounted, as 
we are, on exhausted, half-famished horses. 
We are forced, however, to conclude that 
we are near the frontier of Salum, and yet 
we do not know, and have never even heard, 
of such a large settlement in the whole of 
Salum. 

We continue to wonder why we do not 
lessen the distance to it more rapidly. It 
still appears to be as far as ever, although 
we see everything more distinctly than at 
first, and even see mounted men riding 
along. We are in a quandary; everything 
appears so inexplicable that we begin to 
think we are dreaming. But do we not see 
the palm-trees, and several boababs? do we 
not see the smoke curling up over the huts? 
do we not see the inhabitants busy on their 
plantations? We would give anything just 
now for some of the milk, which, no doubt, 
is to be procured at that thriving settle- 
ment, 

Still the idea that this village is receding 
as fast as it is approached continues to in- 
trude itself in our minds; and, in spite of 
all the evidence to the contrary, it seems 
nothing more than a dream. Our minds 
become filled with legends of people who 
have lost their reason under just such cir- 
cumstances. 

We are fairly baked; our lips are bleed- 
ing, our nose raw, and our bridie hand swol- 
len to twice its natural size. We make up 
our minds that it is useless to try to reach 
that village. Just at this moment Harriet 
pulls our arm to attract our attention, and 
points behind. We look where she points, 
and see another large settlement, even 
larger than the one we are approaching, 
and it is also at the verge of the horizon. 
The laborers all wonder that they have not 
seen it before; for we had at first started to 
go in that direction, and must have been 
very near it. 

As soon as we see it, our eyes are opened, 
We at once understand that we have been 
trying to reach a settlement which is but 
the illusive effect of mirage; and we tell 


our people that there is no village there, nor 
anywhere else within a radius of twenty- 
five or thirty miles; They stare at us in 
astonishment. ‘‘Can we not believe our 
own eyes?” say they. And when we tell 
them that it is advisable for us to retrace 
our steps, they actually refuse to do so, 
urging, as a reason, that they have not 
enough strength left toreach Ouli, and that 
it would be madness to attempt it without 
first satisfying their hunger and thirst, 
when relief is so near at hand. 

Presently the mirage extends, and in a 
few moments villages are seen all around 
us. ‘Along the whole circle of the horizon 


- myriads of groves and villages appear, as if 


called into existence by a magician’s wand, 
There are herds of cattle grazing, groups of 
huts everywhere, with people occupied 
around them. Nothing can be more beau- 
tiful; and it is impossible to describe this 
varied and busy scene, which contrasts so 
strongly with this sterile plain of hardened, 
sun-cracked earth where we are. Never- 
theless, it is still impossible to convince our 
people that there are no villages there; and 
they persist in saying that although there 
were none there a short tinre ago, there cer- 
tainly are some now, and that no doubt 
Allah has put them there to relieve our 
wants, Finding it impossible to convince 
them of their error, we tell them to go in 
any direction they wish; when they reply 
that it can make no difference which way 
we go, as, no doubt, Allah will lead us to 
some village where we shall be able to 
quench our thirst and rest, 

Hence we start back toward Ouli; and as 
soon as we do so, our horses, weary as they 
are, neigh and start off with spirit. The poor 
beasts seem to gain courage, and we give 
directions to allow them to have their own 
way. They continue on with energy, and 
seem to acquire renewed strength as we 
proceed, for they are now going at a canter. 
Toward sunset the mirage is still visible all 
around us, but some of the villages have 
changed into misshapened masses. The 
whole circle of the horizon presents an ever 
varying scene, which does not remain the 
same for a moment. Imagine a circle of 
hardened, cracked earth, perfectly sterile, 
and as cheerless as it is possible for any 
spot on our globe to be, and place around its 
circumference an uninterrupted line of ever 
changing scenes,—groups of huts, palm- 
trees, and boababs, and here and there 
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dense forests. Place in the centre of alla 
white man, mounted on a wearied, almost 
exhausted horse, surmounted by a small 
party of ten blacks, who are also mounted 
on. wearied, half-famished beasts, which, 
with outstretched necks, anxious looks, and 


ears pricked forward, seem trying to peer | 


beyond the horizon; place a little terrified 
black girl behind the white man, and then 
set the whole in motion across a trackless 
waste, and you will have a fair idea of the 
scene which we desire to place before you. 
For it really seems as though a part of this 
desert is moving with us,—every visible 
thing all around remaining in the same rel- 
ative position, and the same distance away, 
no matter in what direction or how far we 


move, 
At sunset the horizon is clear ail around. 
The villages, with all their inhabitants, 


groves, herds of cattle, plantations, huts, 
and columns of smoke, suddenly.disappear, 
and the blacks get disheartened, and fear to 


* move ahead: Allah has willed that we shall 


die here, and they have not the blasphe- 
mous temerity to fight against his decrees, 

“They are at length prevailed upon to fol- 
low us, and the road is resumed, still allow- 
ing the horses to have their own way. 
They gradually increase their speed, and 
finally are ata gallop. They are evidently 
making a last effort to get out of that inhos- 
pitable region. 

The rest is void of interest. We reach a 
Foulah village, in Ouli, at midnight, where 
we rest two days, and finally reach Fatta- 
Teuda, embark on board the “ Kate,” and 
in due time arrive at MacCarthy’s, where it 
had been reported that we perished on the 
desert. 


a EXPERIENTIA DOCET.” 


BY CAPT. JOHN TRUESDALE. 


When first the power of song awakes 
To being in a youthful heart, 
When first that heart all trembling takes 
In the world’s opera its part, 
The songs are all of love and grief: 
The boy who knows not what he sings 
Tells of a pain without relief, 
A love that through all trial clings, 


But, as the swift years onward move, 
He, learning in those fateful years 

The blessedness of manhood’s love, 
The bitterness of manhood’s tears, 

Looks backward with a smile and sigh 
Upon the days of long ago, 

And wonders how the boy dared try 
To tell of that he did not know. 


When earthly singing all is done, 
When we have spent our time and breath, 
When for our mystic life is known 
The deeper mystery of death, 
With the same pity we shall hear 
The echo of those mortal strains, 
That strove to pierce the heavenly sphere, 
And tell the glory that remains, 


CHAPTER V. 
VILLAGE LIFE. 


Our village in the fens was. not a lively 
place, The house where the squire should 
have lived belonged to a young gentleman 
who could not bear it (and I don’t wonder), 
and was always more or less uncurtained 
dnd uncarpeted, and in the hands of ancient 
servants. A veritable moated grange it 
was, with its rusty gates and neglected gar- 
dens and duckweedy fish-ponds, and had an 
air of desolation and decay about it that to 
to me was delightfully romantic, 

The rectory was a comfortable modern 
house, with good-sized, well-kept grounds; 
but here also the blinds were nearly always 
down. The rector, who was rich, and 
whose health (or his wife’s health) required 
constant change of climate, was seldom or 
never at home; and his representative was 
an old-fashioned, meek little curate in spec- 
tacles, who lived in a couple of rooms over 
Mr. Qarroll the grocer’s shop. The doctor 
was an elderly bachelor, who imbibed a 
great quantity of port wine and snuff, and 
was addicted to strong language, Jack (at 
whose birth he had officiated ) had a strong 
regard for him, and often dined with him 
at his house and entertained him at ours; 
but he seldom allowed me to join him on 


sx 


these occasions. Dr. Morgan did n’t like 
children, Mrs. Simsused to remark, with a 
grave shake of the head; but I don’t think 
that was altogether the reason why I was 
kept so much out of the way. Miss Mel- 
combe, the elderly daughter of a former 
rector, who lived in a pretty cottage on the 
green, was “a real lady,” as the village 
styled her, and avery good and clever wo- 
man. But Jack had an obstinate prejudice 
against clever women, and would not go 
near one if he ¢ould help it. Without 
knowing much about her, except that she 
regulated the instruction and affairs of the 
national school, and had compiled some use- 
ful elementary school-books, and was al- 
ways to be seen marching about the parish, 
wet or fine, with satchels and bundles of 
some sort in her hands, he called her a 
“meddiesome old maid,’’ a ‘‘she-pope,” a 
**blue-stocking,”” a ‘‘man in petticoats,” 
and other opprobrious epithets, and shunned 
her almost as much as her little schoolboys 
did when they had been playing the truant. 
To be sure, she did not look upon poor Jack 
with an eye of favor, and that may have 
had something to do with it. When he was 
a little boy in the Sunday-school, he had 
been a great handful (as he himself con- 
fessed), and she had several times made an 
example of him by putting him to stand on 
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a form. And, when grown older, he had 
retaliated by pinning her muslin skirts to a 
chair, and tying a tin kettle to her Fido’s 
tail. At any rate,a bow in the street was 
about the beginning and end of their pare 
in mny time. 

Mrs, Moore, the widow of a half-pay 
officer who had died before the Crimean 
war, was our only intimate acquaintance. 
She kept a little school, to which Jack sent 
me for two hours a day; and she had a 
habit of consulting him constantly upon 
her business affairs, as being “ the only gen- 
tleman she had confidence in; sv we saw 
agreat deal of her. I used to hear Mra 
Sims and Alice (Alice was Betsy’s sucees- 
sor) telling one another that Mrs. Moore 
was ‘“‘setting her cap,’”’—which was a 
phrase I did not understand at that time. 
Looking back from the elevation of a few 
more years’ experience, I came to acknowl- 
edge freely that they were right. She used 
to favor me above the rest of her pupils in 
the most flagrant manner, She used to 
make me pretty tuckers and sleeves, which 
she sewed in my frocks with her own hand. 
She used to send me home about every other 
day with little three-cornered notes for Jack, 
to which he usually responded by taking 
his cap from its peg in the hall, and walk- 
ing straight off to see her, She was a little 
woman of forty, and looked twenty-five or 
thirty unless you were very close to her, 
when the surface of her skin betrayed her 
to experienced eyes. She had dark hair 
and a pale face, and a sort of gentle, child- 
like, wondering way of looking at you, that 
was wonderfully taking with the gentlemen 
of the place. “That poor little thing?’ 
was their usual fashion of referring to her; 
and I have no doubt her role was the only 
one which could have taken in such men as 
Jack and Mr. Forbes, and Mr. Moultrie and 
Dr. Morgan, who objected so much to strong- 
minded and independent women. For I am 

sure it was a role, though it was beautifully 
puton, —that air as of a poor little delicate, 
helpless creature, left to struggle alone in a 
hard world, inasmuch as she used to smack 
her little pickles of sons most emphatically 
about a dozen times a day. She knew bet- 
ter than to wear lavenders, and laces, and 
ribbons, after the fashion of ordinary young 
widows who wish to marry again; she kept 
to her pathetic white caps and dead-black 
gowns (which fitted her slight figure per- 
fectly), and we * aflowed her abundant hair 
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to escape about her face and neck, to make 
its own eloquent suggestion that the cos- 
tume was unnatural to so girlish a creature. 
It was not her idea of generalship to pro- 
claim herself in the matrimonial market. 
And the supposition that her heart was 
buried with her dear departed no more hin- | 
dered the gentlemen from paying her atten- 
tions than the stack of rushes in the sports- 
man’s boat hinders the wild ducks from 
coming within his gun-range. However, 
though Jack thought Mrs. Moore a much- 
to-be-pitied woman, whom every man was 
bound to do battle for, —that she bore her 
trials with the sweetest resignation and pa- 
tience, and that she was an invaluable 
mother-friend to me, —I am sure that the 
idea of marriage with her never once entered 
his head. Mr. Forbes had already a wife; 
and Mr. Moultrie was not a desirable suitor, 
from a social and pecuniary point of view; 
while Dr. Morgan’s love-making, though 
hot and strong as far as it went, was of the 
most unpractical and illusory description. 
So she remained Mrs. Moore, and intrusted 
me with her little notes until I was too old 
to go to her school any longer. 


Mr. Forbes was a farmer, wealthy, vent 
ty, and hospitable, whom 
spected. With a wife like himeelf, fat we 
handsome, and the mother of a quantity of 
Mttle children, Mrs. Forbes did not in the 
least object to his excessive admiration for 


_ “that poor little thing?’ Indeed, she her- 
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selt. was a kind friend to Mrs. Moore, in the 
matter of poultry, eggs, butter, fruit, and 
so forth, The pretty, widow was ‘‘a poor 
thing’’ to her in quite a different sense, — 
“ very. well to look at,’”, but otherwise of no 
account; and ;the idea of being jealous of 
her-was a joke between. herself and her hus- 
band, which eaused the greatest amusement 
to both of them, They were very good to 
me when Mrs. Sims took me to see them; 
‘and Mr. Forbes often had business with 
Jack: but— for want of a Mrs. Stafford, 
perhaps, or of more equality in the circum- 
stances — the relations between our respec- 
tive houses never became intimate, When 
Jack was away from home sometimes, Mrs, 
Forbes sent her nursemaid and two or three 
children to fetch me to spend the day; and 
those oceasions were marked with a white 
stone in the calendar of my young life. 
The hay-fields and stack-yards, the barns 
and pens, the little pigs and calves, the 
poultry and pigeons, the strawberries and 
cream, the Christmas-trees and snapdrag- 
018, the screaming romps in the great warm 
nursery, —I find words quite inadequate to 
describe the delights of all these. How well 
I remember Mrs. Forbes’s wonderful teas 
and dinners! — the latter usually commenc- 
ing with Yorkshire ptidding, or a delicate 


plain egg-batter boiled in 4 basin, with an 


accompaniment of ‘Tich roast gravy; the 
joint or fowis belonging to it comimg on as 
second course (a fashion peculiar to farm- 
houses, Limagine), And the teas! such 
combinations of jams, cakes, muffins, pot- 
tell meats, hams, and big jugs of cream, as 
put all other tea-tables of my experience to 
shame. This meal was served at five o’- 
clock, winter and summer; and at eight or 
nine o’clock the cloth was spread again for 
supper, when exhausted nature was sup- 


posed to require cold fowl, pies and tarts, 


bread and cheese, and foaming jugs of 
beer; which, in turn, gave place to"pipes, 
spirit-bottles, hot water, ahd Sugar. ‘No 
wonder. Mr. and Mrs. Forbes Were so“fat. 
As I grew older, my visits te this hospitable 
house were gradually discontinued. 

Mr. Moultrie, whom I have ‘mentioned as 


one,of Mrs..Moore’s admirers, was an auc- 
tioneer and commission agent, doing a poor 
thongh noisy business. I never had any- 
thing to do with him myself; but he was a 
prominent person in our rural community, 
—® great newspaper-reader and @ great 


olderforth at public-houses, man of ade 


vanced views (for those days), réstless, dog- 

matic, vulgar, and overbearing. He ima- 
gined everybody was behind the times but 
himself, and! regarded all opinions that -dif- 
fered from his own as stuff and nonsense, 
to be pished and pshawed at. The Queen 

(taking her in the abstract) was a‘ mistake; 
the Government, even when it was a Whig 
Government, acted on all occasions like a 
suicidal maniac; the Established Chureh 
was rotten; society itself was going to the 
dogs. The women were fast, useless, eaten 
up with pride and vanity, — painted Jeze- 
bels, in short, with their flounces and ring- 
lets, and tails of pink ribbon (chignons and 
Grecian bends were unknown, the crinoline 
in its infancy); and, though he imagined 
they were all in love with him, the only one 
he deigned to speak well of was ‘‘ the little 
widow,’’ who was neat and modest, minded 
her house, and kept her proper place. He 
used to hold up Mrs. Moore, with her shame- 
facedness and sobriety, to the admiration of 
the world at large. 

- Besides these, there were only the smaller 
farmers, shopkeepers, laborers, and alms- 
house people; and Mrs, Braithwaite, the 
dressmaker, who sat just before us in 
church, and who, to me in my early days, 
was ‘‘the glass of fashion, and the mould of 


form.” Whew I knelt down on my tall has- 


sock at prayer-time, I used to\ amuse my- 
self with a deep study of the details of Mrs. 
Braithwaite’s costumes, which were always 
in the newest mode, 1 believe I could de- 
scribe them now, — particularly one ravish- 


ing gown of green silk, and a lovely tuscan 


bonnet trimmed with green ribbons, and 
green leaves all round the cap, which she 
wore at a time when the Empress Eugenie 
Was on a visit to Queen Victoria, and had 
made that color fashionable by landing in it. 


Mrs. Braithwaite “made” for me, and was 


the dear friend. of Mrs, Sims, 

So Jack and I had a very quiet life of it. 
Young as he was, and accustomed to stir 
and adventure, he seemed. to enjoy it, pot- 
tering after his little bits of Jand, and his 
horses and cows, and paying visits to his 
few friends in the neighborhood. He might 
have had more gayety if he had wished, — 
for was he not. handsome and well born, 
and a hero of, the Mutiny? — but, though 
every day growing. stronger, he made his 
health an excuse for declining many prof- 
fered hospitalities. 


‘As for me, I desired nothing more than 
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to be his sole companion. Every morning . 


I poured out his coffee for him, after airing 
the newspaper, which he liked to have be- 


fore him, propped against the slop-basin, 
while he ate his breakfast; and then, when 


it was fine, I strolled round, his little farm- , 


yard with him, to look at the live-stock he 
was so proud of, and to feed the pigeons, 
and to see the snow-drops and crocuses 
peeping out from the green shrubberies and 
the brown garden-beds, 

From ten to twelve, — except on Satur- 
days, when we usually took a trip in the 
dug-cart together to Ely, or elsewhere, —I 
was busy with my lessons at Mrs, Moore’s; 
or, rather, I ought to have been. For two 
days out of three, on an average, I used to 
be a good half an hour late, and two days 
out of four Jack would call for me a quar- 
ter of an heur or twenty minutes before 
the time school was over,.on the ground 
that he was coming past, and thought he 
might as well. 

It was always Jack’s fault. With his 
strong conviction that women should not 
be too clever, he thought it did not signify; 
and of course Mrs. Moore thought as he 
did. 

He made a pretence of being greatly 
shocked and astonished when he pulled out 


his watch, at half-past ten, in the middle of 


a dewy meadow, where we were looking at 
the new foal frisking round its mother, and 
the fat bullocks busily munching their oil- 
cake. 

“Bless me, Daisy!” he would exclaim, 
“it’s past school-time, I declare! What 
will Mrs. Moore say? Be off, for goodness’ 
sake!’ 

But I used to run in to Mrs. Sims to be 
got ready without the least alarm. 

Mrs. Sims did not approve of it. She 


used to pull the comb through my hair, and 


snatch the strings of my pinafore together, 
and bundle me off with my hat on one side, 
threatening to acquaint Mrs. Pelham with 
our flagrant irregularities the very first op- 
portunity she had. 

At lunch I and my guardian came togeth- 
er again; and I generally spent the after- 
noon with him, or, if he were riding out, 
had a walk in the village with Mrs. Sims or 
Alice. 

Alice was a rosy-cheeked farmer’s daugh- 
ter, very fat and sweet-tempered, and de- 
voted to my interests. She would lend me 


her London literary journal to read in bed 
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on summer evenings, and take me in to the © 
great looking-glass in. the spare-room to | 
show. me how pretty I was, . 

At five o’clock, if I was not., out with 
Captain Stafford, I had my tea with Mrs. 
Sims: if I came home late with him, he al- 
lowed me to join him at dinner, Seven o’- 
clock. was my nominal bed-time; but I was 
generally allowed half an hour’s grace. He 
would not let me sit up at all DART, 20 
Audrey Pelham did. 

This was our life for three or four quiet 
years, varied with pleasant trips to Ely and 
neighboring country houses, and with visits 
from Audrey in holiday-time. Audrey did 
not go to school: she had a daily governess, 
and French and music masters; and she 
was a great deal cleverer than I was, though 
I grew over her head, Captain Stafford 
generally went away from home when Au- 
drey came. He never liked her. And I 
think he missed me, for of course I could 
not be with him always when there was a 
guest to entertain, But he thought I ought 
to have a companion of my own, age some- 
times, and there was nobody else to have. 

Audrey liked coming to us. She used to 
burst into our peaceful house like a summer 
burricane, and keep it more or less stirred 
up as long as her vivacious presence was in 


it, She and 1 had fine times, though we 


certainly did not ‘hit it off” always. We 
used to get Mrs. Sims to let her sleep in my 
pretty room; and we used to read Alice’s 
London journals together, and talk about 
lovely countesses and lordly lovers, and the 


clothes they wore, till nearly morning. We. 
had long rambles in the deserted gardens 


and desolate old rooms of the Grange, and 
talks with the housekeeper in her wainscot- 
ed parlor about the pictures of the knights 
and ladies that mouldered on the walls, 


We had a standing romance, of which the 
absent owner of the Grange was.the hero, 


which afforded us ample matter. for any 
number of confidential conversations. He 
was young, we knew; and, according to the 
old housekeeper, he was a model of manly 
beauty. Just now he was holding some 
diplomatic appointment in a foreign coun- 
try; but some day he was to come home 
suddenly, unannounced, and I was to meet 
him, “promiscuous,” in the Grange gar- 
dens. Either I was to be reading poetry in 
an arbor, and, looking up from my book, 
was to see him standing before me, and 


gazing down upon me, rapt and spellbound ; 
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or a great dog was to spring out of the 
shrubbery, and frighten me, and he was to 
hasten up to apologize and ask if I was 
hurt; or I was to slip into the pond, and he 
was to jump in and save me: at any rate, 
we were to meet in some wonderful and ro- 
mantic manner, and he was to fall in love 
with me, and we were to be married; and 
the Grange was to be restored, and refur- 
nished with mirrors and silk hangings; and 
I was to wear lovely dresses and jewels, and 
be the Lady Bountiful and guardian angel 
of the village ever afier. We had a similar 
romance for Audrey’s future, — rather more 
magnificent, if anything. 

Mrs. Sims put no restraint on us in our 
private intercourse. What with her admi- 
ration for, and confidence in, Audrey’s old- 
fashioned and sensible ways, and with 
Captain Stafford’s absence from the head of 
affairs, she allowed us to roam about alone, 
within certain limits, the while she enjoyed 
herself knitting stockings, or making jams 
and jellies, in the house, quite as glad .o be 
rid of us as we were to be rid of her. 

I used to write to my dear uncle (as I 
called him in these days) when he was away. 
He used to beg me always to “ tell him eve- 
rything,” and in my own way, scrawling 
my letters by myself, anyhow I liked; and, 
as well as I could, I kept my promise to do 
so. One of these youthful effusions is in 
his possession still, and runs as follows: — 


“dear uncle 

“j am haveing grate fun with audry 
mis sims lets us do wat we like we go to the 
grange evry day for a work mr goar is not 
hoam yet the gray cats got for kitans and 
audrys got a lovly new sash with fring and 
wite muff dear uncle i hope you will soon 
come hoam only dont let audry go away mis 
sims made some apple jely and jo bunce 
killed the fat pig dear uncle next weak is my 
burthday i hope you will com hoam for it 
else ishant be happy without you rolfe is 
done at the gramer scool he is reading with 
a tuter he is going to Camebrige soon audry 
is going to have long frocks to her boots she 

is not so big as me dear uncle i am 

‘your loveing little gurl 

“Daisy” 


I remember when he came home he 
brought me a beautiful ermine muff for my 
birthday, and a wide blue sash with fringed 
ends, which excited Audrey’s envy (for it 


was a better one than hers) the next time I 
went to Ely. And I remember he com- 
plained to Mrs. Moore, for once in his life, 
about my backwardness in spelling, and 
was much more particular about sending 
me to school punctually for a month or so 
afterward. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A VISIT FROM MRS. PELHAM. 


One day I was yawning over my sums in 
Mrs. Moore’s school-room, and gazing envi- 
ously out of the window at some pigeons in 
a stubble-field beyond a tawny hedge of 
hawthorn on the other side of the road, 
when I saw Mr. Pelham’s little brougham 
and gray horse coming along in the dis- 
tance. 

It was a lovely day in late Septem- 
ber, and Jack had gone out with his gun, 
his pair of red setters, and his groom Tom 
Bunce, in the fog and the dew, at six o’- 
clock in the morning, to his hunting- 
grounds on the Grange estate, the shooting 
of which he rented from Mr. Gore yearly. 
As far as we knew at home, we should not 
see any more of him until nightfall. As the 
carriage passed the window, I saw Mrs. Pel- 
ham’s pale face looking out, and I flung 
my slate down with a bang. ’ 

Daisy!’ Mrs. Moore gravely remon- 
strated. 

“Oh! if you please,’ I burst out reck- 
lessly, “may I go home? It’s Mrs. Pelham 
coming to our house, and she has not been 
for ever so long, not since the summer holi- 
days.” 

“Certainly not,” replied Mrs. Moore, 
who was not in the best of humors that 
morning. “ Your uncle will fetch you if he 
wants you.” 

*“ But he is not at home,” I urged, “and 
Mrs. Sims is making elderberry wine, and 
—and — nothing is ready for her.” 

“Sit down, and go on with your sums,”’ 
said Mrs. Moore sharply. 

And there I had to sit for nearly an hour. 
I always did hate sums, and always shall; 
but now—what with the tears of disap- 
pointment and mortification that dimmed 
my eyes, and the anxious conjectures as to 
how Mrs. Pelham was being entertained, 
and whether anybody would have the sense 
to send in search of Jack, which absorbed 
all my thoughts — one figure was the same 
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as another, ard I could make nothing of 
them. I hada bad mark, and narrowly es 


caped being kept in; but I made my escape 
at last, and ran home 


In the back passage I tumbied against 
Jack, in his shot-belt and muddy leggings, 
carrying three or four partridges to the lam 
der. 

** Oh! dear uncle!’ I panted out, * I was 
so afraid they ’d never find you. Have you 
just come in? Mrs. Pelham is here, — been 
here, oh! hours, I wanted Mrs. Moore to 
let me come home; but she would n't, nasty 
thing!” 

“Hush—shl’ said Jack, between a 
frown and a smile: “‘ you must n’t say that, 
She was quite right, little woman. Why, 
if she allowed you to run home whenever 
you liked, you would never be in school at 
all.”’ 

**I don’t believe I should,” I responded, 
after a pause; and I clasped his dirty coat- 
sleeve, and kissed it, “If I had my own 
way, I should always be with you.” 

“ There, go along with you,” he said, giv- 
ing his elbow alittle shake (but somehow 
there was more Jove in it than in other peo- 
ple’s kisses and fondlings). ‘“ What have 
we got for lunch, Daisy?” 

*O uncle! that’s what I was thinking 
of. There ’s nothing but the cold beef and 
a ham-bone, I’m afraid; and nota bit of 
pastry or anything nice. If we could have 
cooked some partridges, now! There’s no 
time to make anything. It’s nearly one 
o’clock, and she must be hungry after her 
drive. And, O uncle! do you think Mrs, 
Sims lit the drawing-room fire?”’ 

Jack laughed at my anxiety ; but it pleased 
him too, Iwas growing a great girl of thir- 
teen or fourteen, and he had promoted me 
to be a sort of house-mistress, and to have 
the oversight of these little matters, 

“*I think so, Daisy; but I have n’t been 
in yet. Mrs. Pelham has been sitting in 
my room since she came, having a long 
confab with Sims, Alice says,’’ 

Then they have been talking about me, 
uncle,” I exclaimed, on hearing this. ‘‘O 
uncle! if Mrs. Pelham tries to persuade you 
to send me to boarding-school, don’t you 
listen to her: oh! pray don’t. It would 
break my heart to go away from you: in- 
deed it would.” 

Jack put down the birds and hung up his 
belt and powder-flask in silence, with a face 
as grave as. my own; and then, turning, he 
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took my head in his hands, and gave me 
one strong, sudden, hurried kiss. 

“It would be a great deal worse for me 
than for you, my Daisy,’* he said. ‘But 
there are a good many things to think of, 
There! there!’ giving me a gentle push, 
“run into the kitchen, and see what you 
and Alice can raise for luneh.”’ 

And he went up-stairs to his bedroom 
three steps at a time. 

Full of vague misgivings and apprehen- 
sions, which were greatly quickened by 
sight of Mrs, Sims setting the table in the 
dining-room with an exceptionally cheerful 
and complacent air, I sought Alice iy the 
kitchen, and found preparations for lunch 
going on satisfactorily. A fish-salesman 
had been through the village that morning; 
and a fine pair of soles were lying on a slab, 
with their egg and bread-crumbs ready. 
Alice had made a veal-and-ham pie (intend- 
ed for next day’s breakfast); and a stew- 
pan, on which her present energies were 
concentrated, sent up a savory odor of ox- 
tails simmering in rich brown gravy. Of 
course the garden and orchard had pro- 
duced vegetables and fruit in abundance. 
So i looked after the wine, and then went 
slowly up-stairs to make myself tidy. 

Jack’s door was open, his shooting-frock 
tossed on the bed, his leggings and boots on 
the floor, and he himself gone down again. 
It was such a bare, barrack-like place com- 
pared with my own luxurious chamber, It 
had but two ornaments in it, —his sword 
hung over the fireplace; and under that my 
own likeness, a large-sized photograph taken 
in Cambridge the last time we were there. 
It was a beautiful little picture, though I 
say it; and I used to take a peep at it every 
now and then, when Jack was not about, to 
see how womanly I looked with my braided 
hair (my own looking-glass was not at all 
the same thing). Jack had had me taken 
three times over before he was satisfied; but 
he ought to have been satisfied at last, for I 
am sure this picture flattered me ever so 
much. 

When I got into my own room, I washed 
and brushed, and dressed myself in my 
russet gown,” as Jack called it, which he 
liked, and in which I had been photo- 
graphed, —a soft brown cashmere, with a 
white frill round the throat; and then I 
went down-stairs to see what he and Mrs. 
Pelham were doing. 

‘They were sitting on either side of the 


drawing-room fire (which was as good a fire 
as I -could wish), talking very gravely. 
When I came.in, and when Mrs, Pelham 
bad kissed me, and asked a few common- 
place questions, they did not go on with 
their conversation; and then I felt sure my 
fears had not been groundless. j 

I sat down on a stool by my guardian’s 
side, and, taking the hand he held out to 
me, squeezed it silently in the shadow of 
my dress, by way of appeal to him to re- 

mber that we must stand by one another 
against the machinations of worldly-wise 
women, who could not understand our pe- 
culigr case. 

He returned the pressure promptly, and, 
looking hard at the fire, took to stroking his 
mustache with his other hand. 

“ How tall she is!’ said Mrs. Pelham 
presently. ‘Why, Daisy, you must get 
Mrs. Sims to let down your frocks, dear: 
you are growing quite out of them.” 

_ “We won’t make an old woman of her 

before her time,” said Jack, rousing up. 
“ And I like her in this dress just as it is. 
She looks like a little Jenny Wren, does n’t 
she?” 

“Or a little autumn leaf, all brown and 
gold,”’ said Mrs. Pelham, who was rather 
inclined to be sentimental. “ Who taught 
you to wind your hair round your head like 
that, Daisy?’ 

“Uncle likes it so,” I answered, with a 
defiant determination in my heart not to al- 
ter it for anybody. 

, “It looks very nicely, dear,’’ she said in 
her gentle way: “I like it too.” 

“There ’s nothing like brown — except 
black — to set off that hair,’’ remarked im- 
prudent Jack, smoothing it with his hand 
‘as I rested my head against his knee. 
“Some one of these days 1’ll buy you a 
sealskin coat, Daisy, and we ’ll see how that 
suit you.”’ 

‘Mrs. Pelham smiled, and shook her 
‘head. 

“ Ah?’ she said, “ your uncle is deter- 
mined to spoil you, Daisy: it is easy to see 
that.” 

A tap at the door, and the summons to 
lunch, put a stop to any expression of the 
remonstrance my heart was full of. I did 
80 want to convince her somehow that my 
guardian’s system of training, though it 
might have been a little unorthodox, had 

had and would have the very best results 
“possible; but the right words would n’t 
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come soon enough. At lunch they talked 
about the bishop, and the dean, and Ely af- 
fairs generally; and I had no more part, to 
speak of, in the conversation. ; 

After lunch, I whispered to Jack, — 

. “Tf suppose I need n’t go to school this 
afternoon, need I, uncle?’”’ 

For of late I had had, nominally, four 
hours a day at Mrs, Moore’s instead of two. 
But he astonished me by replying, — 

** Oh, yes, dear! Mrs. Pelham and I have 
some business tw talk about. I’ll come and 
fetch you at four o’clock.” 

I put on my hat, with,a heavy and an ap- 
prehensive heart; and in my pretty russet 
gown, which was sacred to high days and 
holidays with Jack, I went off to school. 
And when I told Mrs. Moore, in reply to 
several questions, that I had left him at 
home, and Mrs. Pelham also, I have no 
doubt she congratulated herself on the firm- 
ness and judgment with which she had 
dealt with my morning application. 

It seemed a long and weary afternoon; 
but it was scarcely four o’clock when Jack 
flung himself out of Mrs. Pelham’s carriage 
at the gate, and, saluting Mrs. Moore over 
my head through the open window, asked if 
he might have his ‘‘ little girl;’’ and I found 
myself, with an affectionate kiss from Mrs. 
Moore, sct free. 

I ran out into the pale sunshine of the 


soft autumn day, looking hard into his 


grave face, and wondering what had been 
done to interrupt our quiet life, 

Mrs. Pelham sat amongst her shawls and 
cushions; and the partridges, tied together 
by the legs, lay on brown paper in front of 
her, on the top of a basket of fruit and ve- 
getables, and beside a big bunch of asters 
and chrysanthemums, the joint contribu- 
tions of Mrs. Sims and Tom Bunce. She 
had a look of going bome in triumph; and 
T somehow felt that it was a triumph over 
me. 

** Good-by, my sweet child,’’ she said, in 
her gentle voice. ‘* We shall see you soon, 
I hope.’’ 

And William touched up the gray horse, 
and the carriage rolled away; and Jack and 
I were left for a little longer to our peace 
and independence. 

“Shall we have a walk, Daisy?’ asked 
he, taking my hand. “It’s going to be a 
lovely evening.” 

It was a lovely evening. I need not de- 
seribe it further than by saying that it was 


as lovely as a September evening could well 
be. It was one of those occasions, which, 
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berries, — privet, bryony, blackberries, and 
scarlet hips-and-haws, — amongst the beau- 


without seeming anything much out of the) tiful dead leaves, crisping up in the frosty 


common at the time, stand their ground 
like milestones when ‘they become part of 
one’s bygone life; and so I remember it 
well. We saw the black crown of the ca- 
thedral towers set against the reddest blaze 
of sunset imaginable, far over the dull fen 
flats, which by and by were thinly whitened 
here and there with creeping exhalations, 
and starred with cottage lights like glow- 
worms. The Grange woods were all colors, 
— lemon, orange, red, and brown; and the 
hedges by the roadside were loaded with 


air. There were films of gossamer on the 
meadow-land, and hares hopping about in 
the stubble-fields, and a quantity of swal- 
lows settling on the dead boughs and house- 
tops, warbling restlessly, as if they found 
the time hang heavily until they could start 
on their winter tour. It was the last day 


that we saw swallows that year, and the 
last night that we heard the nightingale’s 
sweet voice in the apple-trees just behind 
the house. I remember -” and so does 
Jack. 


A little girl, with tangled locks peeping 
from under a calico hood, clad in a dress of 
chintz that hung all awry, loitered behind 
as the great, dusty crowd moved out of the 
gates of Mt. Adna the other day, after they 
had scattered their flowers, and done honor 
tothe dead. Half dreamily she gazed after 
them, her eyes filled with a far-away look 
of tenderness, until the one had disap- 
peared, and the rattle of the drum had died 
away. Then she turned, and vaguely scan- 
ned the mounds that rose about her, clutch- 
ing still tighter the fast-fading bunch of 
dandelions and grave-grass that her chubby 
hand held. 

An old man passed by, and gently patted 
her curly head as he spoke her name: but 
she only shrank back still further; and, 
when he told a passing: stranger that the 
little one’s father was one who went on the 


battle-field, and never came back, there was _ 


only a tear-drop in the child’s eye to tell 
that she heard or knew the story. 

When they were gone, she moved on fur- 
ther to a neglected, vacant lot, and, kneel- 
ing down, packed up a mound of earth, 
whispering to herself, as she patted it down 


and smoothed it with her chubby little 
hands,— 


HER PAPA’S GRAVE. 


“This won’t be so awfully big as. the 
others, I guess; but may be it ’ll be big 
enough so that God will see it, and think 
papa is buried here,’’ 

Carefully she trimmed the sides with the 
stray grasses she had plucked, murmuring 
on, — 

* And may be it will grow so that it will 
be like the rest in two or three years; and 
then, may be, papa some time will come 
back, and” — 

But she paused as though it suddenly 
dawned upon her young mind that he rest- 
ed where the Southern breeze whispers 


_* Unknown;’’ and the hot tear-drops that 


sprang to her eyes moistened the little 
bunch of dandelions that she had planted 
among the grasses on the little mound of 
earth that she had so lovingly and carefully 
reared. 
When the sexton passed that way again 
at night, as he went to close the gates, he 
found the little one fast asleep, with her 
head pillowed on the mound; and, when he 
roused her, she started up, and, looking 
dreamily around ‘for a moment, smilingly 


faltered, — 


“Yes, —I'll go home now; for God says 


he'll watch papa’s grave.” 


wie 


* 
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{ JOO! odw yowal ba juida W sto: 
ile ui etididizxe ! 
‘ 


As a young friend was standing with us, 
noticing the pedestrians on the sidewalk, a 
young lady very elegant and stylish passed 
us. 


“* What beautiful hands Miss Blank has!’ 
exclaimed he. 

“What makes them beautiful?’ we in- 
quired. 

“Why, they are so white, soft, and ex- 
quisitely shaped. The fingers taper down 
delicately, and there is a roseate flush on 
the finger-nails that no artist could success- 
fully imitate.”’ 

that all that constitutes the real 
beauty of the hands? Is not something 
more to be included in your catalogue of 
beauty, which you have not enumerated, to 

make the hands desirable?” 

**What more would you have?” 

 “ Are they charitable hands? Have they 
‘ever fed the poor? Have’ they ever carried 
the necessities of life to the widow and the 
‘orphan? Has their soft touch ever soothed 
the irritation of sickness, and calmed the 
agonies of pain? Do the poor bless those 
rose-tipped fingers as their wants are sup- 
plied by them? 

“Are they useful hands? Have they 
been taught that the world fs not a play- 
ground, or a theatre of ‘display, or a mere 
lounging-place? Do ‘these delicate hands 
ever labor? Are they ever employed about 
the domestic duties of life, —the homely, 
ordinary employments of the household? 
Or does the owner leave all that to her 
mother, while she nourishes her delicate 
hands in idleness? 


BEAUTIFUL HANDS. 


| “Are they modest hands? Will they 
perform their charities or their duties with- 

out vanity? Or do they pander to the pride 

of their owner by their delicacy and beauty? 

Does she think more of their display than 

of the improvement of her intellect and 

character? Had she rather be called ‘‘ the 

girl with the beautiful hands,’’ than to re- 

ceive any other praise for excellence of con- 

duct or character? 

**Are they, humble hands?, Will their 
owner extend them to grasp the hard hand 
of that school-fellow who sat at the same 
desk with her, and on the same recitation- 
bench, but who now must earn her living 
by her labor? Or will they remain con- 
cealed, in ‘their exclusiveness, in her aristo- 
cratic muff, as she sweeps by her former 
companion? 

* Are they religious hands? Are they 
ever clasped in prayer, or elevated in 
praise? Does she remember the God who 
has made her to differ from so many of her 
sex, and devote her mind, her heart, and 
her hands to his service? Does she try to 
imitate her Saviour‘by “ going about doing 
good’? Or are her hands too delicate, too 
beautiful, to be employed in such good 
works? 

**These are the qualities that make the 
hand a beautiful one, in my estimation. 
There is an amaranthine loveliness in such 
hands superior to the tapering slenderness 
of ‘the fingers, or the roseate hue of the 
nails.”’ 

“You have given me something to think 
of,”’ said my young friend. 


Young rg if they only knew how 
extremely disgusting slovenliness is to men, 
and how attractive are displays ef neatness 
and taste, would array themselves in the 
simplicity and cleaaliness of the lilies of the 
field; or, if able to indulge in costly attire, 
they would study the harmonious blending 
of colors which Nature exhibits in all her 
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works, A girl of good taste, and habits of 
neatoess, can make a more fascinating toilet 
with a shilling calico dress, and a few cheap 
ribbons and laces, and such ornaments as 
she can gather from the garden, than a val- 
gar, tawdy creature who is worth thousands, 
and has the jewelry and wardrobe of a prin- 
cess, 


ROBBIE.. 


* Robbie was a roguish little boy, three 
years old. No sooner was he fairly out of 


one piece of mischief, than his activetittle . 


brain was busily engaged in devising some 
new pranks, 

One day he was busy playing with his 
letter-blocks in the parlor, and had been 
very still for several minutes. His mother 
‘was called out of the room; and, as soon as 
the door was shut, Robbie jumped up, erept 
softly to the dining-room, and, opening the 
sideboard, took from the bowl three or four 
lumps of sugar, hid them in his pocket, and 
hurried back to his play before his mother 
returned, 

Robbie was very fond of candies and all 
sorts of sweets, and his mother frequently 
gave him what she thought good for him; 
but he had an idea that it would be nice to 
get some slyly. 

His mother had often told him about the 
great God who is watching over us, and 
can see in the dark night as well as in the 
bright, sunny daylight. And Robbie nate 
think. 


Soon he went to his mother, and said, — 

“ Mamma, tan Dod see in my pottet?” 

Yes, dear,” said his mother: God sees 
every where.” 

Directly she heard him whisper, — 

* Please, Dod, do away. Don’t see in my 
pottet. I want my sudar,” 

His mother watched him anxiously. Ina 
few minutes he burst into tears, and, cling- 
ing to her, cried, — 

“© mamma! I is a bad boy. I dot some 
sudar, and Dod sees it wight in my pottet. 
Tate itaway! Oh! tate it away!” 

His mother was much distressed, and, 
taking him on her lap, talked with him 
about the great sin of taking anything with- 
out leave. Then she knelt, and asked God 
to forgive her little boy, and keep him from 
being a thief. 

It was a lesson Robbie never forgot; and, 
although be is now a man, he has never 
since taken what was not his own. 

Let the little folks remember these four 
words: — 

** Thou God seest me!” 


must not forget those stockings: there 
*s a basketful this week.” 

Jennie’s mother said this in a wearied 
way. The little girl was playing in her 
room, and began to think about assisting 
her. 

“* Where are they?” she asked. 

the sitting-room,’’ the mother an- 
swered, and thought no more about Jennie’s 
question. 

An hour later, she went wearily down- 
stairs, 
There sat Jennie in the large arm-chair 
by the open window, the basket on the ta- 
ble before her, and’ her little fingers very 

“Mother,” said she, looking up with a 
bright smile, “you had twelve pairs of 
— to mend, and ‘I ’ve done half of 


ha given ope whole hour’s play 
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to help and relieve her mother. But she 
was a very little girl, and had made a bad 
mistake. She sewed the holes over and 
over. And, as she meant to do her best, 
the stitches were very close and tight. Her 
mother knew it would be at least half an 
hour’s work to rip them out; but she would 
not disappoint the loving heart by letting 
her know she had not fully succeeded. So 
she only said, — 

* Well, you ’re a dear, good little girl, and 
now you may run out and play.” 

Away went Jennie, very happy in the 
thought that she had helped and pleased 
her mother. And she had; for the kind- 
ness and ‘love she had shown her by her act 
of self-denial weré far more precious to 
that. poor tired, mother’s heart than gold, 
and lightened her eare, Pleasant thoughts 
kept her company, and made her needle 
move faster. 


Send all communications for this Depart- 


ment to Epwin R. Briees, WEST BETHEL, 


Oazjord County, MAINE, 


41—Scipio. 
L 48—-B ETEL 
ROB EMERY 
LOGAN TENOR 
BAT ERODE 
' N LYBES 
44—Gander, 45—Garnet. 
46—Evagation. 47—Robin. 
48—Calamiferous. 49—Dead-coloring. 
50—F luorescent. 51—Racemiferous. 


52—Anonymous, 53—Dame, made. mead. 


54—Post, spot, stop. 55—Pare, 


» reap. 
56—Toiler, loiter. 57—Shoe, , hoes. 
58—Stare, aster, tears. 59—Furbelow. 

60—A-venue. 61—M-ate, 
62— LEVANT 
ORATOR 
WATERY 


63. — Cross-Word Enigma. | 
The Ist is in carpet, but not in rug; 
The 2d is in painter, but not in boat; 
The 3d is in platter, but not in mug; 
The 4th is in carry, but not in tote; 
The 5th is in chapter, but not in book; 
The 6th is in village, but not in town; 
The 6th is in partridge, but not in rook; 


The whole’s in a flutter, read up or down, 
Capi SHANE. 


Word Anagrams. 
64.—Offer gal mill. 
65.—Promise a mug. 
66.—Rapping so mad. 
67.—Carter beat it. 

68. — Diamond Puzzle. 

In winter; a boy’s nickname; 
to fortify; in winter. WILLIAM | 


69.—Central Acrostic. 

A fruit; a colléetion of maps; a precious 

stone; to change; wordy rou 
. The centrals name a philosopher. 

Kuni O. Srry, 


Brau K. 


70. — Cross-Word Enigma. 
The first isin tame, but notin wild; _. 
The second is in baby, but not in child; 

. e in play, but not in game; 
The whole is my firet name. ; 


Word 
T1.—A county in 


. 


usetts; old; a 


Hindoo salutation ; a select body; a kind of 
vessel. 


a female; 
GRANT. 


12.—A sereen; a fabulous serpent; a ser- 


pent; clothed; soil. SKEEZIKS. 
'18.—Numerical Enigma. 
The whole. composed of 30 letters, is a 
Khivan proverb, 


The 15, 6, 29, 20, 4, 27, 11, is one of the 
United States. 

The 8, 21, 18, 17, 30, is to join. 

The 12, 10, 28, 2, is a boy’s name, 

The 25, 9, 13, 19, is to irritate. 

The 1, 14, 28, 'T, 22, 24, is a play. 

The 29, 26, 5, 16, 3, is a coin. 


ENGLIsH Boy. 
74.—I crossed the ina car- 
ried by ———. 
15.—We our teacher. 
76.—A —— is used as a ———., 
Capi SHANE. 


T1.—Metagram. 

My whole pertains to the back. Behead 
and delete, and I am always spoken; then 
curtail, and I am a girl’s name; then be- 
head, and I am a note in music. 

Tommy Tart, JR. 


18. — Charade. 

My first is ariver in Europe; my second 
is a shelter; my third is consumed; my 
whole is monarch. E. E. 0. 

79. — Numerical Enigma. 

My 1, 2, is a un; my 3, 4, 5, 2, is a 
breeze; my 6, 7, 8, 9, is a gem; my whole 
names a large animal, now extinct. 

Rosr Bopp. 
Answers Next Month. 
TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 


For the best list’ of answers to this 
month’s puzzles, received before April 10, 
we will send an illustrated book; and, for 
the second-best list, twelve pages of chvice 
vocal and instrumental music. 

Answer 


The December puzzles were solved by 
Bessie L. Hewitt, Charles H. Broughton, 
Maggie A. Paterson, Willim Antic, R: B. 
McPherson, Laura A. B: Bullard, W. C. 
Gale, W. E. Hayes, Pyroxyle, Lewis W. 
Cressy, Mrs. Olive Ballou, 8. G. Harwell, 
Trixie Solitaire, Sarah C. Pierce, Mrs. H. 
J. Hunter, 0.’ R. Babcock, ‘T. Miller Dixon, 
8. A. Ridenour, Bettie ‘Thurmyn, Harry B. 
Judson W. Mitchell, E. W. Leav- 
tt, Will, and Julia S. Dean. ; 


Prize -Winners. 
The prize for the'first solution to No:'113 
awarded to Maggie A. Paterson; No. 122, 
Bessie L. Hewitt. RUTHVEN. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


OLD TIMES, OR GRANDFATHER'S 
STRUGGLES FoR A HoMESTEAD. By Rev. 
Elijah Kellogg. Published by Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston, Mr. Kellogg is the author of 
several series of stories, and what he writes 
is always interesting, and commands atten- 
tion. In this volume he has shown us in 
an attractive manner how hard our ances- 
tors bad to work to clear the land and se- 
cure a homestead, Our young men of the 
present day think that they have hard luck 
and hard labor, but their lives are lives of 
ease compared with those of a former gene- 
ration. By all means read the book, and 
see what a man can do to have a home of 
his own. 

LEEDLE YAWwCoB STRAUSS, AND OTHER 
Poems. By Charies F. Adams. With six- 
ty-five illustrations by Boz, Published by 

e & Shepard, Boston, Mr, Adams has 
suddenly become famous, and now every- 
‘thing that he writes is copied in most of the 
newspapers of the country, and it meets 
‘with the approval of the people, who read 
and Jaugh, and read and laugh again. We 
are glad that such is the case, for Mr. 
Adams has real genius, and is as modest as 
he is talented. We do not think that he 
‘could write a great poem, and no one wants 
him to; but he can write humorous pieces 
which every one likes, and that is much 
better than failure in something which no 
one would read, 


BounD ty Honor, on A HARVEST OF 
Witp Oats. By J. T. Trowbridge. Pub- 
lished by Lee & Shepard, Boston. What- 
ever Mr. Trowbridge writes is worth read- 
ing, and those who appreciate his works 
will be ae OX to buy this volume and 
peruse it. It is suited for young and old, 
and tells a story of bravery and good judg- 
ment which will commend the work to 
every one, 

Tue Truts. A Home Book. 
By Rev. Robert Collyer, Minister of Unity 
Church, Chicago. Published by Lee & 
Shepard, Boston. Mr, Collyer, whose fame 
as a minister is well established, has placed 
in book form some of his quaint and expres- 
sive sayings on certain topics which inter- 
est all of us. He treats of growing old to- 
gether, of slow and sure, God’s poor, and 
other matters which are of importance to 
human life. 

Sometuine Betrer. Published by Lee 
& Shepard, Boston. There is no name at- 
tached to this little volume as author, so 
we suppo<e whoever it is has appeared in 
print for the first time, or else he or she is 
very modest, and does not desire notoriety. 
But the novel is quite a pleasant one, and 
treats of every-day life as though the writer 
knew something of the world and the hard 
knocks which are to be met with in passing 
through it. We found the hook quite in- 
teresting, and it repaid us for the perusal. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


P. — We should aid you if it were 
ble, but we have no more influence in ob- 
taining the publication of a novel than you. 
Publishers consult their own tastes in that 
respect, and notours. We do not see how 
we can aid you, unless you write a story so 
good and interesting that people will insist 
upon some one putting it in print. 

CHARLEs H. — When a woman tells you 
that she loves you, take particular notice 
that she means business, and intends to be 
your wife, if such a thing is possible, You 
will understand the hint as well as any one 
can after reading this. If you are in ear- 
nest, say the word, and in and win, If 
you don’t, vetter haul off for repairs. 

E. M. P. — We should like to oblige you, 
but really you must be aware that if we 
should send our Magazine free to all who 
ask for it, we should have a large circula- 
tion and but little money to show for our 
labor at the close of the year.. The best 
way to get a free magazine is to obtaina 
— club, aud so help us as well as your- 


Henry J. —It is a Spanish word, and 
means quick. ou did not, introduce it in 
& proper manner in your poem, and so 


spoiled the sense of what was meant for a 
good sentiment. We do not see how you 
can rectify the mistake and yet make the 
lines rhyme. 

S. A, H. — We must ask you to have a lit- 
tle patience, as the market is a litile over- 
stocked with just such articles, 

SALLIE.—Stick to the old farm, and don’t 
pam g leaving it for the attractions of a 
city life. 

. H. M.— Hope you received the check 
and enjoyed a happy Christmas and New 
Year, in spite of your trying affliction. 

3, N. — We have no room for what you 

pose to furnish. Weare sorry that such 
oy a8 case, as we should like to encourage 
you in your laudable desire. 

Miss C. H.— We sent you a letter and 
check as an earnest of our wish that you 
should enjoy a happy New Year. 
same letter conveyed congratulations to 
your sister, 

MAGGie.—Quite a well-written story, and 
it will be used in BALLOU’S as s00n as pos- 


sible. 

W. H., Jn.—We have returned the story, 
as you requested, and suppose that you re- 
ceived it in due time. \ . 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


VALUABLE CLEANSING FLUID. — For 
washing alpaca, camel’s hair, and other 
woollen s, and for removing marks 
made on furniture, carpets, rugs, &c.: Four 
ounces ammonia, four ounces white Castile 
soap, two ounces alcohol, two ounces gly- 
cerine, two ounces ether, Cut the soap 
fine, dissolve in one quart of water over the 
fire; add four quarts of water. When near- 
ly cold, add the other ingredients. This 
will make nearly eight quarts. It must be 

ut in a bottle and stoppered tight. It will 
eep good any length of time. To wash 
dress goods, take a pail of lukewarm water, 
and put in a teacupful of the fluid; shake 
well in this, and then rinse in plenty of 


clean water, and iron on wrong side while © 


damp. For washing grease from coat col- 
lars, &c., take a little fluid in a cup of wa- 
ter, apply with a clean rag, and wipe well 
with a second rag. It will make everything 
wooden look bright and fresh. 


MINCcEMEAT. — Take seven pounds of 
currants, well picked and cleaned; of finely 


opeet beef suet, the lean of a sirloin of 


ch 
beef minced raw, and finely chopped ap- 
les, each three and a half pounds; citron, 
emon peel, and orange peel, cut fine, each 
half a pound; fine moist sugar two pounds; 
mixed spice an ounce; the rind of four 
lemons and four Seville oranges; mix well, 
and put in a deep pan. x a bottle of 
brandy and white wine and the juice of the 
lemons and oranges that have been grated 
together in a basin; pour half over, and 
press down tight with the hand, then add 
the other half, and cover closely. Some 
families make this one year so as to use it 
the next. Of course the ingredients may be 
halved or quartered according to the quan- 
tity required. 


Hasty Poupprne. — Put into a farina 
boiler a quart of milk or water, and when it 
is brought to the boiling point, stir in slow- 
ly about five tablespoonfuls of Heckers’ 
cracked wheat, and let it boil an hour and a 
half or two hours, stirring occasionally. By 
thus boiling it in a separate vessel, not in 
‘immediate contact with the fire, the risk of 
burning is obviated, without requiring con- 
stant stirring. Soaking the cracked wheat 
over night in the proper quantity of milk or 
‘water, and_ boiling as above, is considered a 
decided advantage. Serve with wine or 
other sauce, or sugar; dys however, 
will probably find molasses most whole- 
some condiment, 


SPANIsH PICKLES. — One peck green to- 
™atoes, one dozen onions; slice, sprinkle 
with salt, and let stand over night, and 


strain off the juice, Allow one pound su- 
gar, one-fourth pound whole white mustard 
seed, one ounce ground black pepper, one 
ounce cloves, one ounce ginger, one ounce 
cinnamon; mix dry; put in layer of toma- 
toes, and so on until they are all used; 
cover with vinegar, and let boil slowly two 
hours, after which Wing in small jars and 
set in the cellar. is is of all pickles the 
very best, —fine as an accompaniment of a 
dinner, or to be eaten simply with bread 
and butter; and we advise every house- 
keeper to try it. 


Frurir Puppine. — Pour over half a loaf 
of dry bread boiling water enough to cover 
it. t it stand until soft, then drain off 
the water, and add three well beaten, 
two cups of white sugar, a lump of butter 
the size of a hulled walnut, and a pint of 
any fruit you prefer,— currants, berries, 
cherries, raisins, dried currants, &c. Mix 
the ingredients Flour a cloth, 
out them, drop into boiling water, and keep 
it boiling and covered for an hour. Serve 
with sweet or sour sauce, as you prefer. 

cream well sweetened, into which you 
have squeezed the juice of a lemon, is best. 


Hearts Roastep. — Having 
washed the hearts, stuff each with an onion 
parboiled and then minced fine, two table- 
spoonfuls of bread crumbs, half a teaspoon- 
ful of chopped or dried sage, and sufticient 
black pepper and salt to season highly. 
Press the stuffing well into the hearts, and 
if necessary fasten a little muslin over the 
top to keep it in. Whilst roasting, baste 
frequently. They may also be baked, but 
care must be taken not to let them get dry. 
Any heart that may be left is excellent 


Farina GRvrEL. — Sprinkle into a farina 
boiler from two to three ounces of Heckers’ 
farina into a quart of boiling water. Boil 
from twenty to thirty minutes. Sweeten 
with sugar for infants, Adults often prefer 
seasoning with salt. Where milk is allow- 
able, milk or milk and water may be pre- 
ferred to water alone. 


Sweet Pickie. — Take eight pounds of 
green tomatoes and chop fine; add four 
oo of brown sugar, and boil down three 

ours; add a quart of vinegar, a teaspoon- 
ful each of mace, cinnamon, and cloves, and 
boil about-fifteen minutes; let cool, and put 
into jars or other vessels. Try this recipe 


once, and you will try it again. 


NEVER oilcloth, but wash 


QURIOUS. MATTERS. 


MARRIAGE IN Russia. — In fashionable 
circles in Russia it is the custom to solemn- 
ize marriages in a drawing-room, and by 
candlelight. There is no departure on a 
honeymoon tour. The banquet is followed 
by a ball, then by a supper; and at this last 
repast, when held in houses where old cus- 
toms are observed, a new satin slipper, sup- 
posed to be the bride’s, is uced, and 
used as a drinking vessel the b 

m's friends, who it round and 
rink the bride’s health in it till it 1s soaked 
through and will hold liquor no |" In 
houses where s are made, it is not 
the bridegroom, but the bride’s father, who 
returns thanks when her health is drunk, 
this usage being owing to the fact that a 
father still retains authority over his child 
after she is married. He may summon her 
from home to tend him when he is sick. If 
he lose his wife, he may claim his married 
daughter’s services as a housekeeper during 
the first three months of his widowhood, — 
and he very often doesso, If the —- 
ter’s husband die, her father may order 
to return to his roof, and he becomes de jure 
the guardian of her children. None of 


these a retained by a married 
woman’s mother, 


A oF PRESERVING Fisu. — The 


following method of preserving the flesh of 
fish has been recommended by M. a’ Amelis. 
The flesh, raw or boiled, and cut in slices, 
— if the promptest results are desired, — is 
placed in a bath formed of ordinary water 
and citrie acid, in quantity sufficient to 
make it strongly acid. After two or three 
hours the piece is removed and subjected to 
moderate artificial heat, or left in the open 
air till dry. The former takes about one 
hour, the latter five or six. The flesh can 
now be kept for years in any place. To re- 
store its flexibility, all that is needed is to 
keep it three or four days in fresh water. 
Entire fish may be preserved in this way 
after removal of the intestines. Another 
method is to let the fish stand a day or two 
in a bath of silicate of and glycerine 
in equal quantities well mixed; then 
wash with fresh water, and dry slowly. In 
this way M. d’ Amelis has succeeded in pre- 
serving the color and the eyes of fishes. 


Wepprines Borneo. —On the wed- 
ding-day the bride and bridegroom are 
brought from opposite ends of the village to 
the spot where the ceremony is to be 
formed. They are made to sit on two 
of iron, that blessings as lasting 


the pair. 


waves two fowls over the heads of the cou- 
ple and in a iong address to the Supreme 

ng calls down blessings upon the pair, 
and implores that peace and happiness may 
attend the union, After the s of the 
affianced have been knocked inst each 
other three or four times, the bridegroom 
puts the prepared siri-leaf and cigar into the 
mouth of the bride, while she does the 
same to him, whom she thus acknowledges 
as her husband. 


THE or Lonpon. — London covers 
nearly seven hundred square miles. It 
numbers more than four million inhabi- 
tants. 1t comprises one hundred thousand 
foreigners from every quarter of the globe. 
It contains more Roman Catholics than 
Rome itself; more Jews than the whole of 
Palestine; more Irish than Dublin; more 
Scotchmen than Edinburgh; more Welsh- 
men than Cardiff. Has a birth every five 
minutes, and a death every eight minutes; 
has seven accidents in it every day in its . 
seven thousands miles of streets; has one 
hundred and twenty-three persons e 
day, and forty-five thousand annually, 
ed to its population; has one hundred and 
seventeen thousand habitual criminals on 
its police register; and has met toy, 
thousand drunkards annually brought 
fore its magistrates, 

A VENERABLE Ross. — There is at Hil- 
desheim Cathedral a well-known rose-bush 
which is believed to be over one thousand 

ears old. In recent. years it seems to have 

nm getting into decrepitude, and fears 
have been entertained that it was going to 
die. The help of the most renowned gar- 
deners has been called in to prevent this, if 
possible, and several foreigners have been 
on the spot for this purpose. Whether it 
be due to their endeavors or not, the old 
thing seems to have taken fresh heart again. 
Out of the root knobs of the bush a new 


sprout has appeared, which is growing so 
Vioseousiy that there is good hope this ven- 
erable rose stock may yet “renew its 
youth.” 
Tue CARRIER - Pieron. — This bird, 
when traveling, never feeds, If the dis- 
tanee be long, it flies on without stopping 
to take nutriment, and at last arrives thin, 
exhausted, almost dying. If corn be pre- 
sented to it, it refuses, contenting itself 
with drinking a little water and then sleep- 
ing. Two hours later it begins to eat with 
— moderation, and sleeps again imme- 
iately afterward. If its flight has been 


very prolon the pigeon will proceed in 
this ay forty-eight hours before 
recovering its normal of 


feeding, 


and betal-leaf, prepared with the areca nut, 
are next put into the hands of the bride 

and bridegroom. One of the priests then 
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THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


| Written expressly for BALLOU’s MoNTHLY MaGazINnk by M. QUAD, of the Detroit Free 


I never pity a man with the toothache, 
I ‘ve had it myself, and I know that it’s all 


imagination. Theidea thata man weigh-: 


ing one hundred and eighty pounds should 
let a tooth weighing the tenth om of an 
ounce get the best of him is urd. A 
broken arm or leg might cause some dis- 
comfort, but the man who groans and 
curses over the toothache ought to be put 
inside of a calico dress, 

In the long ago, when all of a sudden one 
of my teeth would take a jump, and then 
settle down for a regular e, 1’d yell out 
for camphor and hot ashes and pepper and 
liniment and cotton and hot soap and pep- 
permint; and if one of the children asked 
me to make him a cart, 1’d jump up and 
down, and yell out, — 

“Don’t you know that poor father 
is on the brink of eternity ?”’ 

I did n’t feel like eating or drinking or 
sleeping, and I’d worry over the thing till 
my weight was reduced ten pounds in three 
days. One dayachange came, I reasoned 
that I weighed fifty-five thousand times as 
much as that aching tooth; I was one bun- 
dred and forty-seven times as long; I was 
one hundred and twenty times as broad, 
could go a-fishing, and it could n’t, 1 could 
collect forty bad boys together in the alley, 
and lecture them on the sin of permitting 
harvest apples to decay on suburban trees, 
while that tooth had.to stay right there and 
ache. Reasoning thus, 1 letitacheon. I 
could stand it longer than the tooth could, 
and I knewit. Ibegan to jump over chai 
toss up the baby, ride Small Pica arou 
on the lawn-mower, and the ache acknowl- 
edged the corn. 

like nothing better than to go over to 
Wheaton’s when he has the toothache. He 
is aman who won't reason the case at all, 
He won’t admit that he is a year older 
than any tooth in his head, and hundreds 
of times larger, but he sits in his big rock- 
ing-chair, head bound up, and smelling of 
fourteen different remedies, and groans, — 

“Qh! ah! Oh!l. ah! I shall be a dead 
man before another sun rises!’’ 

If he ’d only stop to think, he ’d remem- 
ber that the toothache never kills. It is 
simply a novelty,—a delicious 
from the daily monotony of life. 
won't reflect. As I enter the room, he 
rocks and groans. and ¢alls out, — 

**Q-o-0-u! ‘Take achair, And if I die, I 
hope 708 will see to the funeral prepara- 


“Is it possible, Mr. Wheaton, that you 
have the toothache?’ 

* Yes — oh — ou — yes!’’ 

“ Have you tried biting an iron spike? It 


isa y cure in many cases.”’ al Vee strong once more. 
“Oh — spike — o-0-oh — thunder and | that he raised his head, and looked 


Press, who will hereafter have charge of this Department. | 


But he . 


lightning!’ he yells, as he recognizes how 
nice it would feel. 
**I will send you over one this evening, 
and, if it does n’t affect a cure, I would 
ahotiron. Just heat the stove-handle 
hot, prop your mouth open with a cob, and 
burn the gum alongside the tooth. - 
“‘Great— great snakes!’ he groans as he 
wriggies around, J know how bad he wants 
to order me out, but he’s going to run for 
office next spring, and he wants my vote. 
**I have known aching teeth to be cured 
by plugging them, Mr. Wheaton. I ’)l 
whittle out a hickory plug, you find me the 
tack-hammer, and, if we don’t effect a cure, 
we ’}l at least have a little fun over it.’’ 
“Fun! great Elizabeth! ah! ah! ouch!” 
ne howls, rubbing his feet against each 
other. 
**Or why not go to the dentist at once? 
I ’d like to be in your situation for about an 
hour. I’d go down to Burton, and let him 
take his little hammer and tap on that 
tooth to see if it was loose at the roots, 
Then 1’d let him lance the gum, and jab 
into the nerves, to ascertain if I had n’t al- 
together too much jaw; and even if he did | 
n’t want to, L’d prevail upon him to pull 
the tooth. Did you ever have a pair of for- 
ceps slip off your tooth?.Well, if you ever 
do, you ’li think you ’ve been sent for. 
Shall we go ahead with the plugging pro- 
cess, Mr. Wheaton? or had you rather bite 
the spike which I shall send over? Good- 
night, Mr. Wheaton! If I were you, 1’d 
play a wee of checkers, eat five or six 
apples, ,,then go to bed and secure a 
t's rest. 


When I looked into this old man’s face, I 
knew that he was suffering the pangs of 
hunger. He was lame and feeble and rag- 

» like hundreds of other vagrants and 
met on the streets of a great city 
every day, but there was a look on his face 
to haunt one who did not give him alms. 
I reached him a piece of money, but he 
shook his head, and smiled sadly. I was 
looking after him, and wondering over his 
strange action, when he rm an alley, 
and was out of sight. I to drive his 
pale, sad face out of my mind as I walked 
ome in the dusk of evening; and when I 
could not, I blamed myself for growing wo- 
manish. That night as I slept, I dreamed 
of the old man, I dreamed that I saw him 
sitting with his back to the cold brick wall, 
while the rain pelted down on his poor gray 
head and skeleton shoulders. I tried to get 
near him, I thought, but ee we k 
me back, held me away so far that 
not touch his wrinkled cheek, and ask ~ 


at me from eyes filled with tears of sadness, four poor, cheap plants to put upon 


and a soft voice said, — 


the want of bread! 


man’s heart break for the want o ind 
word!’ 


reproach in his eyes, and the lines of sorrow 
and care were so plain on his face, thatin 
my dream cried out, — | 
** Poor old man! forgive! forgive!’ 
When I went down in the morn th 
bad taken a dead body to the mo: , 
knew thatit was theold man, and I dreaded 
to look upen his white face; yet something 
forced me to follow after. es, it was he. 
The men had been very tender of the body, 
It rested on the cold slab with arms folded 


across the breast, and the gray and grizzled 
locks smoothed down with gentle hand. 

** See that face?’ whispered the doorman 
as we stood beside the slab. ** That r 
old man died in the alley last night from 
hunger and exposure, and yet see that smile 
on his face!’ 

Yes, there was a smile there, It wasa 
mingling of sadness and joy, if there can be 


such mingling. Crouched against the wall, | 


with the storm driving dowa upon his poor 
body, his heart had broken at thought of 


how the world had lét him creep there to | 


face 
the rain patzered down on a corpse, 

I feel grieved and.sad. I am hau 
a voice of conscience which Keeps wh 


Then the smile came, brought to his 


by 


the soft whispers of the angels, and | 


ing, ** You let him creep there to die», You — 


to blame!’ 


One day in springtime the lodge-keeperat 
Elmwood let in a grand Carriage and pranc- 
ing horses, and he noticed that the carriage 
was almost loaded down with choice flowers 
to ornament a grave. Close behind wasa 
woman, and in a basket she carried three or 


* You have let.a poor old man suffer for, 
You have let a Poot old 


899 
her 
husband’s in the ‘free field,” The 
occupant of the @artiage halted at a grand 


monument, and her coachman placed the 


| flower-pots @ she directed; and then drove 
_ her home. ‘The other widow halted at a 
He still looked Mme, and there was such 


grave only across the roadway from the 
monument, She wept bitterly, as she re- 
membered the love and — of him 
whowas mouldering to dust, and with her 
bare hands she planted her poor flowers on 
the long and narrow mound. A shadow 
feli across the grave. She looked up, and 
saw that it was the shadow of the grand 
monument. She saw the gorgeous flowers 
and beautiful vases just placed on the other 
grave, and she wept at the thought that her 
ber prevented her from biting such 
evotion to her own dead, 

The rains came, the sun shone, the cold 
winds blew, but the poor widow came every 
day to visit the loved grave. “Once a week 
perhap:, the grand carriage drove in, halted 


at the monument, and the —T lady com- 
plained that a)l her flowers were dying. The 
other day a feeble, white-hai old man 


stood where he could see the two graves. 
Under the monument were vases full of 
dead flowers. Over the grave in the “ free 
field’’ the woodbine and morning-glory had 
woven a beautiful shelter, and the pinks 
and violets blossomed thriftily. 

** Even a child can read the tale,’’ mused 
the old man as he walkedon. ‘“ The tears 
of the living are food for the plarits on the 
graves of the dead, The woodbine and the 
morning-glory are grander monuments than 
the chisel) can cut.’ 


must be el 
tener. 


\ 
A bumptions young fellow, boasting of 
his philosophical tendencies, wound up a 
long string of self-congratulations by the 
remark that he was a sort of Plato, ‘‘It 
remarked a lis- 
eld) t i ! 


OUR GALLERY, 


| 


Al 


— 


— but has 
The start brought to earth, a good grip 


But carries a wrong end to this tale. 


as 
| 
hell %4 
3 
Holds his grip. 


